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This volume completes that portion of 
relates to the statesmen of the English commonwealth. 
The subjects have been selecteel with reference to 
the various stages in the struggle, from the opposition 
in the reign of James to the breaking out of the civil 
wavj and tlience to the execution of Charles, the usurp- 
ation of Cromwell, and the resumption of power by the 
republicans on the abdication of his son. The prin- 
cipal and greatest person Who adhered to (iiarles has 
not been omitted. ♦ 

Four lives, out of the six, are here written in a 
detached shape for the first time ; for, though few liave 
been able to dispute the celebrated saying of bishop 
Warburton, that, at the period they illustrate, the spirit 
of lilwrty was at its height in this country, and its 
interests were conducted and supported by a set of the 
greatest geniuses for government that the world ever 
saw embarked together in one common cause,’* the 
number of those who have troubled themselves to in- 
quire into the reason or precise value of this saying 
have been fewer still, It is surely a grave reproach to 
English political biography, that the attention so richly 
due to the statesmen who opposed Charles the First, in 
themselves the most remarkable men of any age or 
nation, should have been suffered to be borne av/ay by 
the poorer imitators of their memorable deeds, the au- 
thors of the imperfect settlement of l()88. 

The portrait prefixed to this volume illustrates one 
of file earlier memoirs, and has been engraved by the 
courtesy of Lord St. Germains, the patriot’s lineal de- 
scendant. It is the first published portrait of Sir John 
Eliot. 
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LIVES 


OF 

EMINENT BRITISH STATESMEN. 


Sill HENRY VANE THE YOUNGER. 

1612—1662. 

Hkniiy Vane, the eldest son of sir Henry Vane, of 
Hadlow, in Kent, was born in the year 1()J2. His 
family could trace itself back to the earliest times of the 
English history.* They sprang from Howel ap Vane, 
of Monmouthshire, whose son, Griffith ap Ilowel Vane, 
married Lettice, daughter of Bledwiii ap Kenwyn, lord 
of Powis. Six generations after this mark the date of 
the battle of Poictiers, where the then^ representative of 
the family, Henry Vane, received knighthood on the 
field as the reward of great bravery. After the lapse of 
five more generations, one of the branches of the family 
altered the name to Fane, wliich was retained by the 
descendants of his second son ; while the issue of his 
fourth son, John, who had inherited the manor of 
Hadlow, and other estates in Kent and elsewhere, in 
consequence of the eldest son dying without issue, re- 
sumed, in the second generation, the old name of Vane. 

* Lodlow stAtes thetn to have been originally of the (Uocesc of Purhain. 
Memturs, vui. ii. p. 110. 

voii. IV. 
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son o£ this ' wag'>«l^^ 

drawn ‘into sir Thomsw Wyatt’s insi&]^<^ion> >but^v 
donedy on the score of youth> by Maryj ahd= aftiei^ards 
elected to two of Elizabeth’s parliaments: VaniaJ 

the father of the subject of this .memoir, - was bis' 
giaiidsoh ; and it was by him the ancient name was 
sumed. 

Sir Henry Vane the elder is described by Clareddon 
as a busy and a bustling man ; and a rapid glance over 
<jhe chief incidents of his life will show- the cortecl-i 
ness ^ of the description. He was born in 1 5 89, attd 
received knighthood from James L in i 6M; Hettiit* 
veUed afterwards for three years; and mastered many 
foreign languages. On his return to England, he whs 
elected to the parliament of l6l 4*, by the city of Carlisle, 
and from this period, during many years, exerted tschii 
idderable influence in the cabinets of Janies and Chatleh. 
James had appointed him, soon after his entry- intO' lh^ 
house of commons, cofferer to the pi‘ince, who cofti- 
tinned him in the same oflice on his own accession t6 
tlrt throne, and made him one of his privy counciL 
the parliaments Of l6'20 and l6S^, he continued to sit 
fOT ^CarUsle ; and he served in every- subsei^uent pavH^ 
merit to the time of his death, having boon elects fot 
Thettbrd in Norfolk, Wilton in Wiltshire, and for the 
county of Kent. As a diplomatist, he appears jnstly 
entitled to high praise ; in other mattets, it may not & 
unjust to use the words of Clarendon, that he had 

credit enough to do his business in all places^ ahU 
eared ifbr no man, otherwise than as be found it vc^y 
convenient for himself/’*' In he had been a|^ 

pointed ambassador extraordinary to renew the treaty 
Of friendship and confederacy with Christi^m of ]>eii)i^ 
Jiiarkv; and also, in a similar character, to Conclude 
a firm peace and alliance widi Oustavusi Adolphnr^of 
Sweden^ ^ Both these treaties were of great" impdrtafl^ 

* History of the Rebellion, toI. 1. p. £16., Oxford, 18S6 (the only cor* 
reel edition)*: 
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andi the'com interests of England^ 

and; he cbndudedi both anspieidii^y. He returned home 
sand in, 1638 gave a princely eiitertainmehty at 
Rahy, to Charles^ then on bis way to 
Bc6^ndi to be: crowned ;' as he did again on a more 
fatol i.occasion^/ in l639> when the king was marching 
with his melancholy expedition to Scotland^’' in which' 
idri Hcni'y Vane himself had the command of a regi- 
ment. ^ In the ktteir year, he was made comptroller of 
the household, and some months after this appointment 
^received the highest seat in Charles’s administration^ 
that of’ principal secretary of state. The latter years of 
hk life associate themselves with the fortunes of bk 
iilustrious son.. : 

The i mother of the famous sir Henry Vane wats 
Eranoes Darcy> of an old • family in Essex. She had 
many Other children^ of whom the second son, sir 
George Vane, was knighted in 1 640, and seated himself 
in retirement at Long Melton, in the county of Durham $ 
while Charles distinguished himself as a diplomatist 
]uhder the commonwealth, when envoy to Lisbon. One 
pf her. daughters married sir Thomas Honeywood*, df 
Essex;, a man of learning and a good soldier ; another'^ 
siir ^Francis Vincent, of Surrey; a third married sir 
Thonias Liddel,! of RavensWorth, an ancestor of tli^ 
|ficesent earl of Ravensworth ; while the eldest became 
the w ife of sir Thomas Pelham, the ancestor : of those 
families which are now represented by the dUke rof 
J^awcastle, the earl of Chichester, and lord Yarboroughs 
It may be worth adding, the present earldom 
^^estmorelaiid is held by the lineal deseehdant of that 
branch of the Vane family who retained the assumei!} 
name of Fane ; and that the present duke of C^kvelaiii^ 
;]lVdliam; Barry Vane, is the lineal: deecrnidant of : the 
great ^stateaman whose life will debupy these^pfgee;. i A 
dukedQm:^ was given, in 183<2, as lOWird of a.dli. 

- I^e Wood's Fasti Oxoniensls, part 2. p. 167., cd. 
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intemted advocacy = of popular principles 

by a^, scaffold I * , / 

; Such were the brilliaht auspices which ushered Henry 
Vane into the world. The representative of a long line 
of illustrious ancestors^ the immediate heir to great w;ealth^ 
and, as it were, to the favour of the princes whom his 
father served, — a broad and bright path stretched itself 
out before him, lighted by honours and enjoyments^ 
and leading to luxury and power. 

He received his education at Westminster school, 
under the care of Lambert Osbaldiston; and was school- 
fellow with Arthur Haselrig, Thomas Scot, and others 
whom active participation in public affairs subsequently 
rendered famouB,t Here, yielding for a time to the 
impulses of his youth and station, he entered wildly 
into the gaieties of both; and they soon showed him, 
by the light of sudden and awful contrast, a fiery 
sincerity in bis soul, which had nothing in common 
witli such things, but marked its owner out for serious 
ind great achievements, and whispered to him, even 
then, of the possible regeneration of mankind. He 
shall describe the first dawning of this change in his 
own words, as he described it, in after years, to ^e 
multitudes who had assembled to see him die: — I was 
born a gentleman; had the education, temper, and 
spirit of a gentleman, as well as others ; being, in my 
youthful days, inclined to the vanities of this world, 
and to thiit which they call ffood JeUowshipj^judging it 
to be the only means of accompUsiung a gentleman. 

* It is scarcely necessary to say that allusion is liere made to Wiitiam 
Harry Vane, baron Raby of Rahy castle, and duUeof Cleveland; known, 
t^forc the awiesslon of his present titles, as the carl of Darlington, and also 
>S the marquiis of Cleveland. He had an enormoua interest at stake in the 
Existence of the rotten boroughs, and yet voted in the house cf lords for 
their extinction on the memorable 4th of June, lfc32, when that great 
tneasutc of reform was consummated which bis illustrious ancestor the 
; statesman whose life is written in these pages-Uiad beeii thehrstto propo^ 
\tb partiatneiit. He rct.'oived his dukedom efirly in the following year, Witti 
the. addition of the very barony of llaby, in appropriating whum, two ceti- 
■ futies before, lord Strafford had given such mortal bilbnce to the eider sir 
Henkiy Vane. 'Fhe authorities for the pedigree of the Vanes will be found 
Itt the Biog. Brit, voL vi. p. .WVj. ; and In Collins’s Peerage, vo); iv, p.iSW. 
t WobdVAth; Ox. voJ. ai. p. 578., eti Bliss. 
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Blit, about the fourteenth or fifteenth year of my 
which was about thirty-four or five ycsifs since, God 
was pleased to lay the foundation or groundwork of 
repentance in me, for the bringing me home to himself, 
by his wonderful rich and free grace, revealing his Son 
in me, that, by the knowledge of tlie only true/iod, and 
Jesus Christ whom he hath sent, I might, even whilst 
here in the body, he made partaker of eternal life, in 
the first fruits of it.*'* His father appears to have 
remonstrated bitterly against his unworldly change. 

Yea,** observes Sikes, this change and new steering 
of his course contracted enmity to him in his father's 
house/’ And in the year after its occurrence, he was 
sent as a gentleman commoner to Magdalen college, 
Oxford, where, it is possible, his father may have hoped 
that in such a nursery of dissipation and fantastic 
forms the youth might be induced to abandon his un- 
toward turn for seriousness and the realities. 

Such a hojte, if ever entertained, was doomed to very 
decisive disilppointment* about sixteen years of 


• Vane’* speech on the scaffold, from a'paraphict ** printed in the year 
166S.” A very extrooniinary luibUcation of the same year, to which I shall 
have very frequent occasion to refer, and wliich was written by one of 
Vane’s associates, thus described this chan Kt; in Uis habits and way of life:— 
.** He was bum a gentleman. My next word is so much too big for that, 
that it may hardly seem decorous to stand so near it. He was a chosen’ 
vessel of Christ, separated (as Paul) from his mother's womb, though not 
actually called till 14 or 15 years’ standing in the world (’t was longer ere 
Paul was cillajl) i daring which time, such was the complexion and consti- 
tution of his^rit, through ignorance of and his wayes, as rendered 
him acceptable comfwny to those they call good fellows (yet. at his worst, 
restrained iVom that tewdriess intemperance sometimes leads into, which 
he hath been oft heard to thank God for), and so long he found tolerable 
quarter amongst mea Then CK)d did by some signal impressions and 
awakmiing disj^nsations, startle him into a view of the danger of his con- 
dition. Oil this, he and his former jolly company came presently to a 
parting blow.” The Utleiiage of the very singular and valuable book 
bum which the above extract is taken runs in these words : — ” Life apU 
Heath of Sir Henry Vane, Knight ; or, a short Narration of his earthly 
Pilgrimage ; together with a true Account of his purely Christian, peace- 
able, spiritual, <ios]>el l*Tinciples, Doctrine, Life, aiwi Way of wOrshipinn^ 
God, for which he suffered Contradiction and Reproach ftom all sorts pf- 
Stoners, and at last a violent Death, June 14. Anno 1662. To wMcH is 
added, hts lost Exhortation to his Children, the Day before his Death. 
Printed in the Vear 1662.” I'lie author was George Sikes, a bachelor In. 
divinity, and fellow of Magdalen, in Oxford, where Vane studied, and« it 
; may be supposed, their intimacy cominenced. He was a Umrdugh entbiU'* ' 
sia«t, with all the sincerity and though without ,the knowiedgi^ imd 
various ^wer, of Vane hunself 

B 3 
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Ktys Anthony hebiihe -a geitleirf^^ 

commoner of#Magdalen Hajl; a$ hi!?"^a;t crbi^hi^ 
Henry Stuhbe, hath Mveral tithes infojrra^ me ^ 
^hen he was to be matriculated aa a 
university, and so consequently take the oath of 
giance and supremacy, he quitted his gown| ptit ott a 
cloak, and studied, notwithstanding, for some time ih 
the said hall." He then quitted Oxford for the 
continent, and, passing through France, spent some thne 
in Geneva*, where his strong tendency to the dispute 
and discussion of spiritual matters, it will readily be 
supposed, found little check or hitlderance. He broughli 
back with him to England, Clarendon tells us, a fall 
prejudice and bitterness against the church, both against 
the form of die government, and the litui^, which was 
generally in great reverence, even with many bf those 
who were not friends to the other." 

Great was the consternation, meanwhile, of the how 
worthy comptroller of his majesty king*Charles*s house- 
hold, the elder Vane. The open disafFectidS of his son 
in matters of religion could be concealed uo Idnger : 
useless had been all threats and persuasions on that 
score ; still more useless the endeavour to tame a yet 
stronger tendency to republicanism, by bringing the 
youth within reach of the king. The presence icbatii-i 
her of Charles f had no charms for one to whom the 
house and heart of Pyra were open, A ias^ffori 
made, and with a like result. The bishop took thb 
matter in hand. “ It was suggested," says his friend 
Sikes J, '*by the bishops to the then king, concerning 

• Oarendon, vol. i. p. 326. ; Oxford edition of 1826. * *•, ' 

t A favourite story of the ribald royalist prints aftainst young Vane had 
iU origin in these eSbrts of his father to conquer his popular aml'irepiifoi 
lican tastes, by brjninnK iiim into personal contact with tbe kiug. ()n :^nd 
occasion, the youth wan left alone by his father (purposely, nodoUbt) in the 
royal presence chamber ; when Charles suddenly approaching, Vane aj| 
^denly, resolute to avoid him, bid himself behind the ams. Charles, 
peteeivinga motion in tbe hangings, poked with the stick he always 
ricd ot .tnat part of the room, till Vane was obliged to come forth., an^ 
in confusion.** This was an insult, say the selfishly jiidgliik' 
royalist writers, which the young republican never ibtgave.^^ . : : vH 

t In the publication referred to above,.... Life and Death of Sir Henry 

ViM.: ■ :v ■ 



ofra cow4erabte Camily al^^ 
was. gm into: dialike, of tb€(||i^ and 

; of. thc; ; church of Engianch and that 
nuLjesty might 4^ well to take some course about bun/ 
On; this, the then bishop of London took him to task, 
^ho seemed to handle him gently in the conference, 
but concluded harshly enough against him in the close/’ 
Such a conference, and such a close to it, may be well 
imagined. The supreme self-contidence of Laud, lash- 
ing ijtself into imperious and passionate wonder against 
the calm and immovable reason of the young republican 
recusant, is precisely what w^as likely to have been; and 
was also an exhibition in no way likely to increase the 
church*s claims to obedience or respect in the person of 
her most eminent prelate. 

These opening passages of the life of Vane are decisive 
evidences of his greatness. What he afterwards be- 
came, he had evidently willed already. To the mind 
of supli a man, ;^hat is Temptation, or what Chance? 
lu no case would they seem to have gone so nearly to 
overrule and determine the destiny of a man as in 
tins case of the sou and lieir’’ of the favourite minister 
of Charles I. But the power of Genius is the greatest 
power that the world has tested yet, and this Vane had- 
JmpcUod and sustained by it, he waved and whistled 
0 ^ ten thousand strong ami importunate temptations/’ 
and dashed the dice-box of Chance” from her jew^ 
ejiedham# 

. Whilst his father, ignorant what course to. hold. ivith 
hiiUv looketl round in fear lest a hostile position, main^; 
tained resolutely, might ultimately weaken and embar- 
rass his own influence at court, young Vane suddenly 
Enounced his determination at once to leave his country, 
and seek the liberty of conscience denied hiin here in the 
new world that had risen beyond the waters of the 
wide Jltlantic. Shortly after, the Rev. Mr. Garrard hai 
$;;chpiee piepe of hews to vw’ite to the lord; deputy pf 
Ireland, which he worded thus, with Ms usual 
Mixture of truth "4hd falsehood : — Mri comptroller 
B 4 
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jsir Heiii7 VaWs son hath lejpfc Ins father^ Ms 

motber/his that fortune whidi his father 
would have left him here^ and is^ for conscience’ sake,; 
gone into New England, there to lead the rest of hur 
days, being about twenty years of age. He had ab-^ 
stained two years from taking the sacrament in England> 
because he could get nobody to administer it to him 
standing. He was bred up at Leyden; and I hear 
that sir Nathaniel llich and Mr. Pym have done him 
much hurt in their persuasions this way. God forgive 
them for it, if they be guilty!’’* 

When^Hwenty-seven years having passed, sir Henry 
Vane addressed the English people and posterity from 
a scafibld, he thus described, in words never to be for- 
gotten, the cause which moved him to this voluntary 
exile : — Since my early youth, through grace, I have 
been kept steadfast, desiring to walk in all good con- 
science towards God and towards man, according to 
die best light and understanding God gave me. For 
this, 1 was willing to turn ray back upon my estate; 
expose myself to hazards in foreign parts; yea, no- 
thing seemed difficult to me, so I might preserve 
fiudi and a good conscience, which I prefer before all 
things ; and do earnestly persuade all people rather to 
snflbr the highest contradictions from man, than dis- 
obey God by contradicting the light of their own cpu^ii 
science. In this it is I stand with so much comfort 
and boldness before you all this day.” * 

America then stood forward, to the imaginations of 
the enthusiastic and the young, no less &an to the 
oppressed consciences of worn and persecuted men, in 
thef li^it of a promised land. The progress of her 
colonisation had excited the utmost interest and curiosity^ 
throughout Europe ; the fortunes of her first emi- 
grants, glimmering back into the world they had feft 
through the infinite wildernesses and over the vast and 
dismal ocean which now divided them from it, were strained 

* Str^etird'c Letten, vol. 1. 469. 
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after by their ftiends with painful earnestness and 
wonder ; and, at each suecessiye ship tha|||eft with pil- 
grim passengers to her shores, the eviration and 
amazement of men increased, that not of the poor, the 
unfortunate, or the lowly were these voluntary exiles, 
but rather, in the majority of instances, the most re- 
fined and accomplished examples of tlie civilisation of 
the age. Not done the scholar and the philosopher, 
but the wealthy,, the high born, and the nobly bred, 
were thus seen willingly abandoning the classic quiet, 
the splendour, the refinement of tlieir homes, urged 
and sustained by those grand designs and hopes which, 
having told them that mankind were born for a better 
system of government, and a purer shape of society, 
than existed in the Old World, now pointed out to them 
an opportunity of testing these exalted aspirations in the 
new and strange lands which had started up so suddenly 
beyond the vast and dismal ocean. The work, thus 
l)egun by pure philanthropists, was carried out to an 
extraordinary extent by Laud’s terrible system of 
church government ; and, for many months before Vane 
so suddenly formed his resolution of exile, successive 
multitudes of sufferers for the conscience’ sake had 
been driven from their native country to take refuge in 
New England, as the last home that was left for religion 
or for liberty. , 

In glancing at the infancy of the American colonies, 
even Aus briefly, several considerations of great interest 
suggest themselves as to the peculiar forms and habits 
of society which were of necessity incident to that early 
state, and the intellectual influences which again, as a 
matter of course, sprang out of these forms. It will 
be a matter of importance to follow them, as far as we 
miayy in their probable or possible effects upon the mind 
of Vane. The extraordinary spectacle of two extreme 
points of human progress brought back into direct con- 
tact, which awaited his landing on the American shores, 
could hardly be presented to such a mind without an 
Effect scarcely less extraordinary. . There he had to see 
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^ .Kfiunipn of the city and tho \yilderne$di : a junction in 
ijbe {^me mei||(>f the habits which belong to the high^ 
eat advances of refinement and to the most nido and 
primitive condition of humaiuty. In log-houses be 
would have to seek, not vainly, the most : studiously 
polished manners of civilisation; for ^^the same person^ 
whose evenings were spent in the studies of philosophy, 
learning, ainV religion, was engaged during the day in 
the midst of the forest, or floating in a bark canoe 
toiling in labours which w^^rc tlje occupations of the 
rudest and most barbarous ages, the employments of tlie 
period when 

“ Nature lirat made man, 

And wild in woods the noble savage ran/* 

Vane was not suffered to depart without many 
peevish riBtnonstrancea from his father : but it is said 
dielting interfered at last, and intimated a wish for the 
absence of the young repxiblican.t 

A ch«aracteristic circumstance awaited his presence on 
board the passage ship. The puritans and noncon^ 
formists already assembled for the same distant voyage, 
instead of welcoming their illustrious fellow e^cile, 
shrank from him with cokbiess and suspicion. He was 
the son of a minister of the king ; he l»ad a face that 
beamed with lustrous imagination ; and he wore long 
hair ! “His honourable birth,” says his friend Sikes, 
^^ iOng hair, and other circumstances of his person, ren- 
dered his feUbw-travellers jealous of him, as a spye 
to betray their liberty, rather than any way like to 
advantage their design.” The old, vulgar, and never- 
failing resource, when we can find no better objection to 
a man ! Clarendon has a remark of the same kind in 
his history:— Sir Harry Vane had an unusual aspect, 
which, tlmugh it might naturally proceed both from 
his father and mother, neither of which were beautiful 
persons, yet made men think there was somewhat in 

* lJpham*s American Biogriiphy, 

f NeaVa Hiatory of New* England, vol i. p. 144. Nealladds, tbatVane*i» 
design, “ aa he pretended,” was to begin a settlement on the banks of the 
river Connecticut. And see Mather, book iii. p. 77* 
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him of extriwrdinEfy ^ aivd" h life made good 

that imagination/’ * A few short and pi^^jr words out 
of Sikeses rhapsody fUrnish no bad result to that style 
of ' objection in the case of the puritan voyagers 

he that they thought at first sight to have too 
Kttle of Christ for their company, did soon after appear 
to have too much for them.*" 

Vane landed at Boston, in New England, in l635, 
and was admitted to the freedom of Massacliiisetts on 
tlie 3d of March in the same year. Whatever his 
first reception by the colonists may have been, his 
character and his powers very speedily attracted uni- 
versal attention ; and it became the theme of wonder 
and admiration with them all, that such a man, so 
fitted by his talents and his position to sway the desti- 
nies of men in courts and palaces, should choose the 
better part " with the remote and untriendM exiles of 
the obscure wildcriies.ses. of Massachu^ttsv In ] 6 ’ 3 (), 
after a very short residence among them, and while he 
had not yet completed his twenty-fourth year, Mr. 
Vane” w'as elected governor of tlie colony. 

Clarendon describes the population of IVIassachusetts 
at this time, garbling truth with falsehood, as a 
mixtuxt! of all religions, which <lisposed the professors 
to dislike the government of the church ; who were 
qualified by the king’s charter to choose their own 
government and governors> under the obligation ‘^^that 
every man should take the oaths of allegiance and 
supremacy;' W'hich all the first planters did^ when 
they received their charter, before they transported 
themselves from hence; nor w^as there, in many yeairs 
after, the least scruple amongst them of complying, 
with;^ose obligations ; so far men were, in the in-^ 
fancy of their schism, from refusing to take lawful 
Oaths/* In the same passage of the history, Vane's 
election and goyemment are thus described ; H«; 

was no sooner landed there, but. lus pa^s made hittt 
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Vi^fy quickly taken notice of; and very probably his 
quality, being the eldest son of a privy counsellor, might 
give him some advantage ; insomuch that, when the 
next season came for the election of their magistrates, 
be was chosen their governor ; in which place he had 
so ill fortune (his working and unquiet fancy raising 
and infusing a thousand scruples of conscience, which 
they had not brought over with them, nor heard of 
before), that, he unsatisfied with them, and they with 
him, he transported himself into England ; having 
sowed such seed of dissension there as grew up too 
prosperously, and miserably divided the colony into 
several factions, and divisions, and persecutions of each 
other, which still continue, to the great prejudice of 
that plantation ; insomuch as some of them, upon the 
ground of their first expedition, liberty of conscience, 
have withdrawn themselves from their jurisdiction, 
and obtained btlier charters from the king, by which, 
in other forms of government, they have enlarged 
their plantation, within new limits adjacent to the 
other.*’* Nor by Clarendon alone has Vane's admi- 
nistration been thus spoken of, but by writers of better 
faith and a nobler purpose, whom it is difficult to 
imagine wilfully lending themselves to the propagation 
of er ror, t 

A simple detail of the short administration of Vane, 
derived from various sources, all of them above sus- 
picion}, will be the best answer to statements of this 

.* Hisr/)ry of the llelwUloii, vol. i. ."27, 328. 

+ See Mather, book iii. p. 77. ; Neale, vol. u p. IM. ; and the works of U. 
Baxter, passim . Mather has the following remark Mr. V ane*s election 
will remain a blemish to their judgment who did elect him, while New Eng- 
land remains a nation; for, coming from England a young unexperienced 
gentleman, by the industry of some who thought to make a tool of him, be 
was elected governor; and, before he was scarce warm in his sesL fell in 
with the sectaries, and sacrificed the peace of the state to them, idiVing ua 
a caveat, that all good men are not At for government.*’ Baxter, in his life, 
after speaking of Vane in the thoughtless phrase he too often adopted 
towards him, indulges the following utterly fictitious statement of his 
Mhpc^nilarity in New England “ He was fain to steal away by night, and 
take shipping for England, before his year of government was at an end.?* 
(Abridgment, p. 96.) The entire untruth of this will be shown. ' 

t Winthrop’s History of New England, the edition by Savage; Hnfcl). 
insonV Collection of Original Papers; the second sefios of an exterisive 
American work of history, calledthe **Massachu6ettsHistorical CoUeClidtis,’* 
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kind. It is true that that administration was in its dura* 
tion brief and stormy, and not successful in its result ; 
but greatness, truth, and goodness are of niore value 
than length of years, than quiet, or success. 

Vane had many serious difficulties to contend against, 
even before a single act of his government was known. 
The principal persons in the colony had been already 
gravely prejudiced against him by the extraordinary 
enthusiasm he had called forth among the great and 
general body of die settlers : for there is no worse crime 
than the power of awakening the enthusiasm of multi- 
tudes, in the eyes of those who have no such power. 
The day on which lie assumed office saw a formidable 
party arrayed against him, determined, on no better 
grounds than this, to embarrass his government at every 
step. The inftuences which operated at that early 
time in the annals of Massachusetts, and particularly 
disposed the people, ahvays prone to controversy, to be 
torn and divided by the factions and intrigues which 
might be set afloat in the young colony, were, of course, 
favourable to the success of the design. 

Nevertheless, in Vane’s discharge of the first and 
most ordinary duties of the station of chief magis- 
trate, he manifested a firmness, energy, and wisdom, 
truly remarkable in one of his early age and previous 
history. ‘‘ He adapted himself,” says Mr. Upham, 
“readily to his situation; made himself acquainted 
wdth the interests and relations of the ailony; and 
concerted the operations of the government, which, in 
reference to the Indians, were particularly interesting 
at that period, witli promptitude, skill, and eflect’* 
Men of great learning and old experience surrounded 
him ; but in every measure of resource or ready prac- 
tical wisdom he rose easily above them all j while in 

and including, iti its 6th and 7th voluraes, Hubbard*<i General History of 
New England and, lastly, a Life of^ane, as “fourth governor of Massgp 
chuaetts,*' by an eloquent and accoidiHisheil American writer, Mr. Charles 
Wentworth Upham, jiubUshctl a few years .since in the course of a series of 
American biographies, and to which J feel most happy in confusing several 
1mi>bftant obligations. His admirable sketch of the Hutchinson oontW- 
ver^y has been, in particular, a great assistance to me. 
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t]b^, ai&4 ptofound^idjsc^scdoBfi: 

duinbpg UU administtation, jembracing as they did >tke 
most perplexed questions of^ theological metaphysicB^ he 
hoY^ hia part in a inanneMvhich at once placed him 
On a level with the first divines of that age^ and well 
deserved: the praise of wisdom and go<lline8s/- which 
Kts famous competitor and successor in the govemmenti 
^inthrop, unreservedly bestowed upon him. * ; < 

The announcement of his election had been received 
widl immense entliusiasm by the people; and, to in- 
crease the demonstrations of popular eatisfactiony a 
salute was fired by the shipping in the harbour; Fif- 
teen large vessels were at that time in port. Some few 
days after the firing of this salute, a deputation of the 
leading men of the colony waitwl on Vaue> and repre- 
sented to him that the presence of such a large force 
of foreign vessels was in itself a formidable and cl%*f 
agreeable circumstance in the condition of a feeble 
settlement, which could not rely oii: the sympathy of 
the mother country any more than it could upon- the 
friendship pf other powers. Whatever the motives 
fpr such a representation may have been, there 
justice in it, and this Vane acknowledged at once, it 
was at least a matter of no doubt with every refiecting 
person, that the infiuence of the manners and habits of 
the oificers and men of these ships could not be other 
than injurious to the momls and social condition of - 
the inhabitants of the town. 

A prevention of the evils, therefore, that might have 
sprung from such a source, was the fimt act Of the 
government of Vane. Within a week after his electioni 
he, took measures to this end, which decidedly illustrate 
bis tact in affairs, and his skill and auecess in iBa»* 
pj^ng inen*'* He invited all the captains of the shipsvto 
dine; with him ; and, taking advantage of the geUermis 
dispositions that arc bom of a good dinner, laid this 
Whote them, : - The conversation is descrihod 

to have been conducted with infinite frankness and 


• UphaxD, p. 109. 
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Meiidliest flplHt both Riid the nsturalrcMt 
that the captains ^ns^ted, readily and cheferfdllyj” 
to' the agreement proposed' by Vaiie, and which rail 
thus :-^First, that all inward bound vessels should come 
to anchor below the fort, and wait for the governor’s 
pass before coming up to the town ; secondly, that^ 
before discharging their cargoes, their invoices should 
in all cases be submitted to the inspection of the govern- 
ment ; and, thirdly, that none of their crews should 
ever be permitted to remain on shore after sun-set:, 
except under urgent necessity.* 

The very next incident of Vanes government fur- 
nishes a striking illustration of his own character, no 
less than of the character of the men he had to deal 
with, and who were necessarily associated with him in 
the government. It was in itself of little intrinsic im- 
portance, but it afforded the first occasion of active 
opposition to die young governor. 

The mate of an English ship, called the Plector^ 
then lying at anchor in Boston harbour, in an excess of 
loyal indignation because the king’s colours were not 
displayed at the fort (which was not then die custom), 
declared, one day, on the deck of his vessel, and in the 
presence of many of the inhabitants of the town, then 
visiting her, that the colonists were all “traitors and 
rebels.” The expression was quickly communicated 
' from the ship and circulated through the town : a vioU 
lent excitement against the mate w^as the immediate arid 
very natural consequence; and so high did it run at 
last, that it became necessary to take official cognisance 
of the offohee that had provoked it. Vane accords* 
ingly sent for the ca.ptain of the ship, and, after 
quainting him with the affair, despatched a marshal; 
accompanied by other officers of the l^w, tO the 
The > crew> however, refused to deKver ti|f 
tim mate iu the captain’s |^6ence7> upoh Which thh 
dtptahi- him^^ the marshal to the' wseT^ 

• Winthrop’s Uistory of New England, Savage's ed, voL t p. 187. Up- 
ham'# Life, p. 111. ^ 
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wjti^n the mate wan at once 6iirren4eire<Jr made an 
ample aiid satisfactpry apology to the civil aathorities. 
But, the dignity of the colony vindicated, another ca^e 
presented itself to the scrupulous thoughts of , governor 
Vane, scarcely less important than that called forth by 
the insult so atoned for, since it involved what might 
possibly be the just and well-grounded feelings of cpn- 
seientious men. 

He had seen that some circumstances connected 
with the transaction I have just described had been 
taken very much to heart by tlie general body of offi- 
cers of British vessels in the port ; and he now at once 
summoned them to a conference with himself and the 
magistrates of the colony, in which he requested a free 
expression of whatever had occurred to them. They 
observed, in reply, with much courtesy and temper, tot 
it was more than likely the circumstances of the recent 
dispute might bo made known to the authorities in 
England, and represented there in such a manner as to 
create a prejudice against the colony, and bring its 
loyalty into suspicion ; and that, therefore, as sincere 
friends of the colony, it would be very agreeable to 
them could they be enabled to say that they had seen 
the king's colours flying in Boston. , 

For tire captains, a courteous and fair request, but 
for the conscience-suffering recusant puritans, a most 
distressing dilemma! On the one hand, it was clear, 
as Mr. Tlpham urges, that for a colony, holding its 
very being under a charter from the crown, to refuse 
to acknowledge the king's sovereignty by displaying his 
flag, and that, too, when it was requested for the purpose 
of rescuing its loyalty from misrepresentation, w^ould look 
like a very tinreasonable procedure, and almost seem 
to justafy the expressions fwr which the mate had been 
humblld and punished.*" But then, on the other hand, 
it w'ould have filled the W^[ole country with horror had 
the flag been hoisted; for on tot flag was represented 
t)he papal cross, an abdihination no puritan epujd, 
* America)! Biography, p. 115. 
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bear ; and Endicott himself, one of the leading emi- 
grants, whose daring hand had before tom it from the 
royal ensign*, was one of the board of magistrates 
who were so politely requested to hoist that very ensign, 
cross and all ! 

A lucky accident seemed to oftbr the liope of es- 
caping both horns of this dilemma ; they could not hoist 
the ^king's flag, for there were no such colours in the 
whole colony. t The captains, unfortunately, had a re- 
source at hand. They offered to lend or give a set of 
the king’s colours to the colony to be displayed on the 
occasion. Vane now' saw^ that all chance of evading the 
question w^as quite shut out, and urged upon the ma- 
gistrates the necessity of meeting it fairly and openly. 
This reasonable answer was accordingly returned, — that 
although they were fully persuaded that the cross in the 
colours was idolatrous, yet, as the fort belonged to the 
king, they w'ere willing tliat his own flag shouhl fly there. 

The conference thus closed, however, w'as doomed to 
be re-opeiied the following day wdtb greater violence. 
The case and its result had been submitted in tlie even- 
ing to tlie consideration of the clergy, a practice ex- 
acted from the government on all disputeil questions, 
and the proceo<iiiigs of Vane and the magistrates did not 
meet their approbation. It was tliought a grave error 
to have sanctioned, upon any terms whatever, the dis- 


Amt'rifan Bio'jrrjphy, ji. 113. 

t IVFr. Upham l oiuarks, upon the curious cireumstfinee that not a single 
n»yal ensign oould be luiiud in Ma.ssachusett» in tliat it iiulirates the 
substantial itidcjwudencc of the colony at that ea/Iy period. It diii not 
attract the notice, arnl win therefore out of the re,ich of the royal fjower; 
and not merely of the royal |M;wcr, but of the very insif^nia of that power, 
'[‘he people wtmld not Itavo anything among them which would tend in the 
least degree to remind thorn of the liierarchy or the throne. Mr. Upham 
adds ; — “ When, in the course of the present year (ISSf:, a British ves.sel of 
war arrived in the harbour of Salem, in Massachusetts, and it was proposed, 
according to iiiternraional usage, to observe. the civility f»f di.oplayiiig from 
the vessel the flag of the United Slates, nml from the town the flag of Great 
Britain, it was found iic«-essary to borrow colours for the occasioti from the 
BiitUh v<.*sisel herself. This circumstance was noticed as indicating the ab- 
sence* of all relations between tJje p(»rt orealeraand Great Britain, at the time 
of its occurroiice, A similar indkatiun w'as given, as just related, in IfjJflj 
and the inference is more than fanciful ; it is jUHt an<l oVrvious, that tiie actual 
connection between the colony of Massachusetts and the mother country, 
at the beginning, was .scarcely greater than that of the town of Salem wiUt^ 
JEngland at the present day.** 

VOL* IV, 
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play of the kings flag, that badge of Romish super- 
stition, oyer puritan soil ; and the court was therefore 
again assembled, and the captains summoned to appear : 
next morning, when the previous minute of the board 
was reconsidered, and after a stormy debate, a majority 
of the magistrates voted to refuse what they had granted 
the day before. Vane now interfererl with his author- 
ity as governor of the colony ; and in a temperate but 
earnest remonstrance, after vindicating the strength and 
purity of his own religious faith, pointed out to the 
assembled miigistrates, tliat that must be a very far- 
fetched and excessive scruple, not to say an absurd or 
capricious one, which would induce them to refuse to re* 
cognise thcking*s authority in his own dominions, on his 
own fort, by a ceremony innocent in itself, and which 
was requested for tlie avowed purpose of preserving peace 
and harmony, and preventing a misunderstanding be- 
tween the colony and the people of England, under 
circumstances that would certainly be highly injurious> 
and, it ivas possible, might become even ruinous to the 
colony. The magistrates, with one exception, remained 
unmoved by this appeal ; the jealousy of Vane, which 
had for some time rankled in the breasts of the leading 
settlers, had now found an outlet ; and even Winthrop, 
the founder arnl patriarch of the colony, a man of emi- 
nence and excellent dispositions, was induced to place 
himself at the head of the obstinate objectors. Upon 
this. Vane, supported only by the magistrate alluded to, 
Mr. Dudley, announced his determination to avail him- 
self of his privilege as governor, and, under a protest 
against acknowledging the idolatrous sign upon the flag, 
to display it from the fort on his own personal responsi- 
bility, and that of Mr. Dudley, 

This was the commencement of that hostility to the 
young governor, which, availing itself not long afrer of 
the fury of a theological controversy, ultimately brought 
his administration to a close. Rut will it now be 
doubted, in these days of reason and toleration, wliich 
. * Savage's editio,n of Winthrop, i. 187. Uphain’s Ufa - * 
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of the patties were in the tight ? which coui-se was the 
faitest, the most just, the most enlightened ? I t appears 
to me, that by the light which is thrown on Vane’s 
character, even thus early, by an incident of this sort, 
we may reduce to fine and eloquent sense many pas- 
sages in Sikes’s tribute to his friend, which have hitherto 
passed for absurd and incoherent i Jiapsodies. Two may 
be quoted here. 

His principles, light, and wisdom were such, that 
he found the bare relation of his utmost aims amongst 
his fellow labourers would in all probability so expose 
him to censure from all parties and sizes of under- 
standing, as would 'disable him for doing any thing at 
all. He was therefore for small matters rather than 
nothing, went hand and hand with them, step by step, 
their own pace, as the light of the times would permit. 
He was still for quitting the more gross disorders in 
church and state, corruptions in courts of judicature, 
popish and superstitious forms in religion and ways of 
worship, for what he found more refined and tolerable. 
But he ever refused to fix his foot, or take up his rest, 
in any form, company, or way, where he found the 
main bulk of professors avowedly owming hut such out- 
ward principles of life and holiness, as to him evidently 
lay short of the glory, righteousness, and life, hid with 
Christ in God. He was still for pressing towards the 
mark. //e mix mnre for things than persons, spirit 
than forms. This airriage of his, all along in New 
England and in Old, exposed him as a mark for the ar- 
row from almost all sorts of people, rendering him d 
man of contention with the whole earth. Yet was he 
all along a true son of peace, a most industrious and 
blessed peace- maker to the utmost of his power, the 
reconciling all sorts of conscientious men, whatever 
variety of persuasion or form he found them in, to one 
another and to Christ,” llefuting again, in another pas- 
sage, die common report and general reproach ” that 
was cast upon Vane, that he was a man of contention 
from his youth up, wherever he came or had to do, in 
• c % 
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New England or in Old, Sikes thus continues :~-‘'^ He 
was no humoursome, conceited inaintainer of any 
perverse or irrational opinions ; but a most quiet, calm> 
composed speaker forth of the words of truth and so- 
berness, at all seasons, upon all occasions, and in all 
companies. lie was full of condescension and forbear* 
ance, hating nothing more in his very natural temper, 
than wrangling and contention. He would keep silence 
even from gyod (though his sorroAv was stirred by it, 
and the fire burned within while he was musing) in 
case that cither wicked or but short-sighted good men 
were before him, that he perceived could not bear more 
spiritual and sublimated truths. He became all Udngs 
to all men, that he might by all means save some. His 
heart rvas of a right scripture latitude, stood fair and 
open for any good, but no evil. AH snria of am scim^ 
tious inquirer,^ after truth found a friendly reaeption 
with him ; he imfi in a constant ‘readiness to per-- 
form any warrantable civilUks to nil men. Any thing_ 
that was good he owned and cherished, in the honest 
moral heathen, legal Christian^ or spiritual believer ; 
and he sought opportunity by honest insinuations to 
' catch thein with guile,’ and lead them forward into 
more excellent truths.” 

In such passages as these, a divinely beautilul cha- 
racter is depicted, and one which the reality will not be 
found to fall short of. 

Vane’s great influence with the people of the colony 
enabled him for some time to withstand effectually the 
hostility of its chiefs ; and we find that early in July 
he started on a tour through the towns on the northern 
and eastern parts of the bay, and made a public entrance 
into Salem on the 9tli of that month, amidst every rle-: 
monstration of affection and enthusijisin. Mr. Upharo 
states, that he has sought upon the spot in vain for any 
records of this great event, as no doubt it was con- 
sidered by the people of that ancient town ; but in their 
absence he indulges a picture of the scene, as fancy and 
probability might delineate it.’* Such a picture would 
* American Biograithy, p. 118—19(1. 
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have little interest for the Englisli reader, uninstructed 
in the distant locality, but the simple idea which suggests 
itself to the mind of the general character of a progress 
such as tliis of Vane Aiust have l)een, includes many 
considerations of interest. We cannot refrain from 
speculating on the effect likely to have been produced 
on the extraordinary mind of the chief actor in the 
pageant, as he moved along the winding streets of a 
succession of straggling quiet villages, then for the first 
time perhaps alive and stirring with a great emotion — 
all eyes gazing — and all hearts excited — as the son of 
the chief minister of the English king, self-banished 
from a palace to a wilderness, thus passed, along invested 
with all the power that tin* dwellers in his choscji exile 
had to give; ‘‘old men and matrons, young women 
and children of every age, thronging round the door- 
stones and gathered at the windows/’ befon- which, the 
procession pursued its line of march ; while, tlirough 
the slight breaks of the surrounding woods, might be 
caught glimpses of the neighbouring Indians, assembled 
at intervals to watcJ) the passing show, and gazing at 
all its strangeness witli an interest and wonder but 
poorly concealed beneatli tbe constrained and sullen 
siJt*nce which resented the Avhite men's intrusion. 

Soon atW Vane s return to Boston, the occurrences 
which led to what is called the Bequot war commenced 
*f whidi it is only necessary to observe, that by the 
influence of Vane, exerted in various ways, many of the 
Indian tribes were withheld from joining in hostilities 
against the English. In nothing were Vane’s wisdom 
and benevolence more strikingly illustrated than in the 
course of justice and conciliation he invariably pursued 
towards that noble race of raon. Wa find that on his 
invitation, on the 21st of October in this year, the 
Sachem of the Narragansetts came to Boston, accom- 
panied by two sons of Canonicas, Cutshainakin, another 
Sacbern, and twenty other Indians ; and that these 
gallant sons of the forest were treated by governor Vane 
■with marked kindness ami attention. They dined in 
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the same room and at the same table with himself, and 
after a long and friendly conference^ the result was a 
treaty of peace and amity with the English. When the 
object of their visit was accomplish ed^ they marched 
back to their native wilds, having lx;en attended to the 
borders of the town, at the order of governor Vane, by 
a file of soldiers, who were instructed to give them at 
parting the salute of a volley of musketry.* 

Meanwhile the religious controversy, to which allusion 
has been made, raged to an extraordinary extent, and 
assumed a more and more serious aspect. Before pro- 
ceeding to its description, it may be as well to state, 
that in the latter part of the summer letters had been 
received from Vane's family in England, urgently 
pressing his imiTiediate return, and tliat he had laid 
them before the council, with a request that he might 
be pennitted to resigji office. He discerned then, no 
doubt, to wliat the religious controversy w'as fast tending. 
But such obstacles appear to have been thrown in his 
way, and especially by the remonstrances of the Boston 
church, of wffiich he was a meinl)er, that he abandoned 
his purpose and consented to remain in the goverrjment. 

In describing that fierce religious dispute, the anti- 
iiomian controversy, which was iioav suddenly seen 
raging with a passionate fury throughout the colony 
that swept away every other interest from the feeling|L 
and thoughts of the people, I shall chiefiy avail myseir 
of the facts that have l)een collected with so much 
knowledge and zeal by tlie American biographer of 
Vane.f The few writers who have alluded to it, with 
the single exception of the latter, in despair of ex- 
plaining the <lispute, have been fond of passing it over 
as an ai)surd and unmeaning strife about words, alto- 
gether unworthy of the regard of posterity. It is very 
true that as the controversy grew hot, new points were 
developed, new aspects of the question presented, and 
new terms introduced, so that, to a merely superficial 

♦ Savaf^e's ecHtkin of Winthrop, i. 198. Upham’s Life. 

f American Bioj;ra))hy, p. 12it. HO. 
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observer, the whole affair might seexn at last to ha?e 
become enveloped in impenetrable clouds of technical 
phraseology and unintelligible distinctions. But to tlie 
wise and studious inquirer it is scarcely necessary to 
observe, that there has seldom lK.‘en sucli a dispute merely 
about words, or that men have not almost always meant 
something, and understood what they meant, in matters 
about which they have been, as in this case, deeply and 
zealously affected. In the case before us, Mr. Upham truly 
observes, ^‘principles of the highest consequence were 
involved, much light was elicited, and a great progress 
made by some of the parties in Christian knowledge: 
and it is due to the fame of our ancestors to rescue this 
controversy from the charge of kfing a ridiculous and 
stupid w'ar ol w^ords, and to vindicate the claim it justly 
presents to the character of a diguifiefl and important 
discussion.” It is more especially due to the truth and 
inteUigihility of the picture 1 am anxious to present, 
of the character and intellect of Vane. 

During his administration, Mrs. Anne Hutchinson, 
a very remarkable and accomplished woman, arrived 
from England, and became a member of the Boston 
church. Her husband w'as a gentleman of respectable 
htajiding; and her hrother-in-law’^, who accompanied her, 
Mr. Wheelwright, bore a highly estimable character as 
a Christian minister. “ She was possessed of extraor- 
llinary talents, information, and energy. Her mind was 
prone to indulge in theological speculations, and the 
happiness of her life consisted in religious exercises and 
investigations. She was perfectly familiar with the most 
abstruse speculations of the theology of the day. In 
keenness of perception and subtilty of reasoning, she 
had no superiors, and her gifts as a leader of devotional 
exercises were equally rare and surprising.” It was the 
fortune of tliis singular woman to kindle a religious 
strife in the infant commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
which has secured to her name a lasting memory there, 
and rendered her the heroine of a passage in the 
c 4 
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American history, as wonderful and tragical as any it 
contains. 

It was the custom in Boston at the period of her ar- 
rival, for the brethren of the church to meet every week 
for the purpose of impressing still more deeply upon 
their minds the discourses and other exercises of the 
previous Sunday. Following out this custom, Mrs. 
Hutchinson very soon instituted weekly religious meet- 
ings for females ; and so attractive and interesting did 
she make them, that almost all the ladies in the place 
attended. 'J'he exercises were conducted and super- 
intended by Mrs. iiutchinson herself, and it soon fol- 
lowed, as a matter of course, that she exerted a con- 
trolling and almost irresistible influence upon the whole 
community.* 

The clergy of the colony, startled at first, were not 
long in discovering the danger that threatened them. 
Here was a powerr suddenly brought to beaj* upon the 
religious feelings and views of the pcoi>le, irresponsible 
to them, wholly beyond their control, and withdra\ving 
from their reach that very portion of society, which is 
always, perhaps, the chiefest sou reevof such authority and 
and influence as their’s. Of the religioins opinions which 
prevailed generally among these clergy, it will be enough 
to say, that the doctrines, as professed by the reformed 
churches, were received with almost unanimous consent 
by their order throughout New England, while they! 
permitted themselves to regard with very great jealousy 
and aversion tlie exercise of free inquiry, whenever it 
in any way threatened to lead to results different from 
their own. Their views of Mrs. Hutchinson’s particular 
case were not likely to lie propitiated by the very dis- 
agreeable comparisons, to say the least of themy tvhich 
her powers and talents were likely to provoke among the 
people. 

Mrs. Hutchinson, in her turn, was neither wise nor 
considerate in die style and manner she adopted. To say 
nothing of the somewhat unbecoming position in which, 

* Upham, p, ISA 
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as a woman/ she placed herself, it soon became obvious 
that one of her j^reat objects in these weekly audiences^ 
w'as to utter disparaging criticisms upon the discourses 
of the preceding Sunday or lecture-day, to circulate 
imputations against the learning and talents of tlie 
clergy, and even to start suspicions respecting the sound- 
ness of their preaching. Any thing like moderation^ 
where a sy stem of personality has been once adopted, is a 
thing vainly looked for, and now not a day ])assed which 
did not, in tlie matter of these attacks, add to Mrs. Hutch- 
inson's olfonces and indiscretions, and tend to drive be- 
yond all fair and reasonable ground, the hostilities of 
wliich slie had l)ccome the object. The ministers, the 
magistrates, all tlie leading men in the colony, rose in 
array against her, and — not confining their animosity to 
the point on which she was in the wrong, and might 
easily have been sJiown to l)e in the wrong — not satis- 
fied ■with proceeding against her as a contentious and 
busy calumniator and disturber of tlie peace — they im- 
puted to her grossly and openly what was then con- 
sidered the darkest crime in the catalogue of depravity, 
and demanded against her criminal penalties of the 
deejH’st dye. She -was a iieuetjc, they said, and must 
he cnislied by the punishment due to heresy. At this 
point Vane interfered — the ever gallant and generous 
defender of tlie rights of faith and conscience — and a 
sllirp religious controversy was soon fairly developed, 
which of course led to crimination and recrimination, 

introduced innumerable questions of doubtful disput- 
ation, and finally wrapt the whole country in the raging 
and consuming flames of a moral and religious con- 
flagration.'* * 

The real and substantial points at issue, in the discus- 
sion of the trutli or falsehood of her doctrines, shall now 
he laid before the reader, apart from the cloud of words 
and (not to speak it irreverently) cant phrases which 
enveloped them. Mrs, Hutchinson’s opponents were 
doubtless the aggrieved parties, and might as surely have 

* UplwQj, p. 1SJ7. 
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kept that vantage ground ; but they surrendered it when 
they chose to impugn her doctrines rather than her con- 
duct ; and it is no matter of difficulty to us, profiting hy 
the diffusion of the blessed principles of religious liberty 
and toleration, to determine on which side of the con- 
troversy truth and justice lay. Vane and Mrs. Hutch- 
inson were tar in advance of their age. 

One of her favourite topics ( whether selected with 
a design, at the beginning, of diminishing the confidence 
of the people in their ministers cannot now be deter- 
mined”), on whicli in her w^eekly meetings she dwelt 
very often and very largely, was the proposition, that 
the existence of the real spirit of the (rospel in the heart 
of a vnan, even if that man should happen to be a mi- 
nister of extraorebnary gifts, could not be inferred with 
certainty from tlie outward displays of sanctity. She 
simply paraphrased, in fact, the language of the apostle, 
who hath told us that a man may speak wj^h tlie tongue 
of angels, and have the gift of prophecy, and undeistand 
all mysteries and all knowledge, and have all faith so as 
to remove mountains, and bestow his goods to feed the 
poor, and give his body to be hurneil, and still Ijc nothing 
in a religious and spiritual view. The Saviour himself 
hath said that men may prophesy and cast out devils, 
and do many more w'onderful works in his name, and 
be rtyected and disowned by him at last. 

But it was soon suspected, and it is to be feared, sdjs 
Mr. Ujiharn, upon too good grounds, that Mrs. Hutch- 
inson was aiming at a particular object in dwelling so 
pointedly and so much upon this proposition. And when 
it once became a prevalent opinion diat she was actuated 
by personal designs, it can be easily conceived bow in- 
tolerably provoking her discourses must have been. It 
was a period of great formality and austerity in religion. 
The outward manifestations of i>iely were much greater 
than they have been since. Every minister and every 
professor of religion was expected to give evidence in 
his whole manner of life, in his most familiar convers- 
ation, in his movements, dress, countenance, and even in 
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the tones of his voice, that he was not of the world. It 
followed oF course — it would liave been unjust had it 
not — that the evidence thus demanded by public opinion 
was very much relied on by the people. The praise of holi- 
ness and spirituality was freely and confidingly bestowed 
upon the sanctimonious and austere. But Airs. Hutch- 
inson’s doctrine cut up the whole matter by the roots, 
destroyed the very foundation upon which her reputation 
had been made to rest, })oisone(l the fountains of confi- 
dence, and, in consetjuencc of the personal and satirical 
design imputeil to her, ha<l a direct tendency to make 
men suspect of hypocrisy all whom they had before been 
disposed to revere for tlieir piety.'* Most true is all this, 
and most grave and difficult of answer must have been 
a barge founded on improprieties of conduct which 
wore evidently fraught with mischief to many of the 
best interests of the colon y’*^, hut such a charge would 

* In sur.li a stato of society as these coloni€‘s presented, it was beyond 
every thing expedient to impress the people with an implicit veneration 
and respect for their ministers, and this ItJtl been doiu- to a degree alto- 
gether unreasfmiiblc and exiressive, anil far beyond the point to W; rich it 
was really and justly merited by that, on the whole, pious and excellent 
class of tnen. To have gone against Mrs. Hutchinson for disturbing, as it 
were, this necessary eipiihhrium in the government, would have been the 
wise course, and in the main iinpossiblc of resistance ; hut the accusation 
ot heresy, on the other hand, rai.scd up defondors of her doctrities every- 
where tlirougliont the colony, among ^woplc even who understood them 
least, and carrieil agitation and iliviston into every church snul family 
thionghout tlie province, Mr. Upham gives the following extraet from a 
pamphlet etititled, “ A short Story of the llise, Keign, and Ruin of the 
Antinoniiaiis, Familists, and Libertines, that infected the Churches of New 
Ehgl.unl and ascribed to a clergyman (the Rev. Thomas Weld, of Rox- 
hnry! of great influence at the time. It conveys some idea — though of 
course a |>ar tial oiu; •— of the form in which the coot roversy was conducted, 
the origin of the dilliciilty, the c.hargcs alleged against Mrs. Hutchinson 
and her followers, and the spirit of the parties ; — “ Kut the last and worst 
of all, wliich most suddenly diffused the venom of these opinions into the 
very vein.s and vitals of tlie people in the country, was Mistress Hutchin- 
son s double weekly lecture, w hich she kept under a pretence of repeating 
sermons, to which resorted sundry of Roston and other towns about, to the 
number of lifty, sixty, or eighty at once; wdicre, after she had rci>e.'ttcd the 
sennon, she would make her commeiit uj»on it, vent her mischievous 
opinions as she plcasoil, and wreathe the Scriptures to her own pur)>osc; 
where the custom was for her scholars to propound questions, and she 
(pavely silting in the chair) did make an.iwers tliereto. The great respect 
she had at first in the hearts of all, and her profitable and sober carriage of 
inattcrs, fora time, maile this her practice less suspected by the godly ma- 
pstrntes and elders of the church there, so that it was winked at for a time* 
aRerwards reproved by the Assembly and called into court), but 
it held so long until she had spread her leaven so far, that, had not Provi- 
dence prevented, it had provtfil the canker of our peace, and inin of our 
comfort These opinions lieing thus spread, and grown into their full ripe- 
ness and latitude, through the nimblencss and activity of their fomenters. 
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Jiot satisfy her unwise opponents^ who, eagerly seizing a 
remote arn} very false pretext for the accusation of heresy, 
jirosecuted her for maintaining (to use the formal terms 
in which the complaint was laid) that ** sanctification is 
no evidence of justification.'* 

Never was the natural tendency of angry disputants 
to push each other to extremes so; fully exemplified as on 
this occasion. From the proposition that the outward 
expressions of sanctity are not infallible evidences of the 
inward residence of the ("hristiaii spirit, Mrs. Hutch- 
inson was driven to speak disparagingly of external and 
visible morality, and her opponents, on the other hand, 
to assign too high a value to it ; until at last the two 
watchwords or countersigns of the controversy became. 


began now to liA vtp their heads full high, to stare us in the face, and to 
cuiifront. all that opposwl them. And that which added vigour and bold- 
ness to them w'as that now hy this time they had some of all sorts and 
quality, in all places, to defend and patronise tfieni ; some of the magis- 
trates, soinegentleiiieii, some scholars and men of learning, some burgesses 
of our General Court, some of our captains and soldiers, some chief nien in 
towns, and some men eminent for religion, parts, and wit So that, where- 
soever the ease of the opinions came in agitation, there wauled not patrous 
fjj st.ii)d up to Ulead for them ; and if any of the opinionists were com- 
plained of in the courts frir their misdemeanors, or brouglit before the 

ohuri’'’'-'’ 1 ..oulil 

not only suspend giving their vote against them, but would labour tojustitle 
them, to side with them, and protest against any Kcutcnce that shoul»l pass 
upon them, and so be ready not only to harden the dclimjuent against ;dl 
moans of conviction, hut to raise a inutiiix', if the major part should carry 
it against them; so in town meolings, military trainings, and all other 
societies, yea, almost in every family, it was hard, if that some or other 
were not ready to rise up in defence of them, even as of the apple of their 
own eye. Now, oh their hoWncss, pride, iusfilency, ami alienations from 
their old and dearest friends ; the disturbances, divisions, contentions they 
raised amongst us, both in church and state ; and in families, setting di- 
vision betwixt husband and vvife! Oh the sorcM;en8ures against all sorts 
that ooposcil them; and the contempt they cast ujion our godly magistrates, 
churciies, inini.sters, and all that were set over them, when they stood in 
their way ! Now the faithful ministers of Christ must have dung cast uiion 
their faces, and be no better th;ui legal preachers, Baal's pri<f.sts, popish 
factors, Bcvihes, pharisees, and op|K«ser8 of Christ himself! Now they must 
be pointetl at, as it were with the finger, and niproaclied hy name. Such 
a cimrch-otiicer is an ignoraitt man, and knows not Christ ; such a one is 
under a covenant of works:; such a pastor is a proud man, and would make 
a good persecutor, &c. Now, after our sermons were ended at our public 
lectures, yon might liave seen half a doaen pistol.-* discharged at the race of 
the preacher (I mean, so many objections made hy the opinionists in the 
open assembly against the doctrine delivered, if it suitetl not their new fan- 
ci.e8)j| to iho marvellous weakening of holy truths delivered. Now you 
might have seen many of the opinionists ri.sing up, and contemptuously 
turning tlieir backs uiwii the faithful pastor of that church, and going forth 
from till) assembly when he began to pray or preach.** Sec, also, Baxter's 
1 . 7i., and Somers's TraciSf vll. 109. 
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in theological phrase^ a covenant qf faith, and a oove^ 
nant of worka* 

Nor was this all. Mrs. Hutchinson availetl herself Ot 
some points of difference betiveen the two ministers of 
the Boston Churchj Mr. Cotton and Mr. Wilson ; and 
either because there was a corresponding peculiarity in 
the preaching, or by an adroit stroke of policy aimed at 
securing the sujiport of the most powerful minister in 
the colony, this ingenious and extraordinary woman 
used to explain what her distinguishing principle was, 
by saying that Mr. Cotton preached a covenant of faith, 
but that Mr. Wilson and the other ministers were un^er 
a covenant of works. The result may he easily imagined. 
Mr. Cotton, whether from a motive of Mattered vanity, 
or sincere preference, continued Mrs. Hutchinson’s 
faithful and zealous champion till she left the province, 
while iMr. Wilson and the other ministers, not caring 
to confine their rage within the bounds of a decent or 
Christian propriety , went about inflaming the people with 
the most dreadful invectives against their antagonist, and 
impressing upon them, in many instances not without 
success, that such blows aimed at tlieir ministers inflicted 
a serious stain on the character of their parishioners. 

One other opinion fastened on Mrs. Hutchinson in 
the course of the controversy, and this the most im- 
portant, as it was the most alanuing to the faith of the 
churches, remains to he explained. She , was charged 
with entertaining the doctrine that the Holy Spirit 
dwells in every believer.” She held, that by the ex- 
pression Holy Spirit, or Holy Ghost, as used in the 
scriptures, is meant such an actual communication of 
the Spirit of God to the lieliever’s heart, that it becomes 
the abode of those sentiments of love, truth, purity, and 
piety, which hear the impress of a divine source, and 
constitute those who experience them sons of God, 
as partakers of the divine nature, and one with God, as 
the Saviour was one w'ith liim. As this idea was sifted 
during the course of the controversy, it became apparent 

• American Biography ,,p.l3o. 
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that it would necessarily end in the belief that the Holy 
Spirit was not so much a divine person as a divine in- 
fluence ; and the dread which was entertained of such 
a consequence increased very much the general im- 
patience to bring the controversy to a close as speedily 
as possible, by putting down Mrs. Hutchinson with the 
strong arm of law. Winthrop, in his journal, tells us, 
that the question proceeded so far by disputation (in 
writing, for tlie peace’ sake of the church, which all 
were tender of), as at length they could not find the 
person of the Holy Ghost in Scripture, nor in the 
primitive churches, three hundred years after Christ.”* 
iVIr. Uphain very truly observes, that it is important 
to connect this latter, and more formidable proposition, 
with Mrs. Hutchinson’s views of the worth of outward 
expressions of sanctity. They seem to explain each other, 
and to interpret jointly that elemental system of faith 
which the modern term of Christianisni will perhaps 
best comprehend, and which, however unpalatable to a 
formal and sanctimonious condition of society and 
manners, would provoke no hostility from enlightened 
Christians now, of whatever denomination. Mrs. Hutch- 
inson believed, in fact, that it was the dwelling of the 
Holy Spirit in the Wievet’ s heart ; that is, the pos- 
session and exercise of the pure and genuine and divine 
spirit of Christianity in the soul itself; which constituted 
justification, or made a person acceptable to God : that 
the external and formal indications of piety, or sanc» 
tificatiojiy might a]>pear where this inward spirit was 
not experienced and that, in such cases, they were ut- 
terly worthless; and lastly, that the great end of the 
religion revealed in the scriptures was not so much to 
make our conduct sanctimonious, our outward deport- 
ment correct, or to bring us under a covenant of works, 
as to include us under a covenant of grace, by imparts 
ing to our souls the Holy Spirit of God. 

A cliscussicn which embraced the truth or falsehood of 
such doctrines as these, cOuld not but he felt of serious 

* Savage's edition of Winthrop^ i. 20(>. 
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importance by a man of Vane*s pure mind and lofty 
character — for in fact, considered thus, the questions 
at issue embraced the primary ami essential principles of 
Christianity, and under one form or other, have con- 
stituted the leading topics of investigation and debate in 
every age of the church, from the gather! rjg of the first 
general councils in the primitive centuries up to the 
present hour. It is useless to attempt to ridicule the 
‘^Hutchinsonian or antinomian divseussion/* or to express 
astonishment that ^^mcn of sense and learning could 
ever have been engaged in it.** Many of the doctrines 
it implied were the ruling principles of the life and tlje 
faith of Vane, and it is by the affected contempt of such 
things that his intellect and character have hitherto suf- 
fered in the shortsighted estimation of our historians. 
Let mo pause for an instant to prove this to the reader. 

Sir Henry Vane the younger was, in the only true and 
comprehensive sense of that word, a Cliristian. A 
master of all the abstrusest points of the science of reli- 
gion, his intellect and frame of mind were of that en- 
larged description, that, while he held his own views in 
a high and spiritual sense, ho sought to imbibe truth 
from every system of faith and every form of religion.** 
‘^Christian faith was not £o him a mere intellectual 
and barren system of speculative opinions ; not one 
article of faith was permitted to be of that character in 
his mind. But around every doctrine of Scripture his 
noble genius, exuln^rant imagination, and hallowed affec- 
tions gathered a living and life-giving spirit of warmth, 
and love, and energy.” He was a zealous man; but 
knowledge regulated his zeal, .and charity tempered it He 
was called a fanatic, because he was the most strenuous 
advocate that religious liberty ever possessed. He was 
called a wild unintelligible visionary, because through 
life he never ■ ceased to urge, with all the strength of 
Ins passions and the subtlety of his intellect, a uni- 
versal TOLERATION of sccts and opinions. It was his 
profound and all-wise maxim, whether in civil or reli- 
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gious polity, that every one should lx? perfectly free, and 
every one perfectly equal, in the eye of the law. All 
exclusive privileges, whether of clmrch or state, he 
utterly abhorred ; and equally did he abhor every form 
of bigotry or persecution, whether exercised by poli- 
tical <)r ecclesiastical institutions, by societies or indi- 
viduals while of all these principles he emphatically 
proved the sincerity by carrying them out into practice, 
without partiality or exception, even when their 
operation was in tavour of those whose sentiments he 
most disliked; ’ For, dreading the power of the pope, 
great in that day, and opposed to the Church of Home, 
he yet flung all his energies into the support of Catholic 
emancipation, careless of the rage of his IVotcstant 
contemporaries, and of the denunciations of Richard 
Baxter himself : nor be it ever forgotten, that wlien 
John Biddle, the* founder of the denomination of Uni- 
tarian (Christians throughout England, was arraigned for 
publishing his opinions, the younger Sir Tlarry Vane, 
the enthusiastic champion of the Genevan Calvinists, 
stepped forth in his defehee, and laboured with uniiring 
zeal to protect him from the blind intolerance of the 
age.* To the last hour of his life, as through all its 
changes and vicissitudes, lie maintained the same faith 
which in her days of danger and persecution threw its 
shield before Mrs. Hutchinson. 

Observe the following description of the divisions 
and conflicting parties in (diristendom, which is quoted 
by Sikes from one of Vane's religious essays. There 
are many churches iii the world, that make a profes- 
sion of the name of Christ, under several forms and 
denominations, according to the variety of judgments, 
and interests of the rulers and members thereof. There 

* Upham’s Life. Orme’s Life of Baxter, i. 82. Toiiimin’s Life of Birl- 
(lle, :i:>- } aiul see tlie aix) 18th volumes of tliat admirable pcriudieal, 
tlie ^Monthly Ilepo.sitDry, pp. 3,'»7. and .’347., wbieh now, under the ae- 
coinplidied management of Mr. Leigh Hunt, .1 writer of genius, and the 
most (•hristian-hearted of men, sustaitis tlie rcpuiation it acquired under 
ttie editorship of one of the most eloquent and plidosophical writers of the 
day, the Ilev. Mr. Fox. 
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Ipope^ who preterids to be Christ's vicar. There are also 
national churches^ headed either by a civil magistrate^ as 
the church of England, or by general assemblies> as the 
Oburch of Scotland hath been, with other reformed 
.diurches. There are also particular, independent, con- 
gregational churches, distinguishing themselves into a 
variety of sects, and tliversity of judgments and opinions, 
as well about the way and order of the word in matters 
of worship, and the service of God, as in what they- hold 
fundamental in matters of faith. These all make up 
one body, as to the owning and upholding a church in 
some outward visible form, who, ♦ notwithstanding all 
their differences, and pretestings against one another, 
do generally agree together in one mind, to the pre- 
ferring of the churfih in name, shnw, and outward order, 
before what it is in spirit and truth, as it is the real 
and living body of Christ* Hence it is, that the true 
church indeed, the very living, real, spiritual, members 
of Christ 8 body, have been for many hundred years a 
dispersed, captivated people, under all worldly powers, 
civil or ecclesiastical, and never been suffered to use or 
enjoy a freedom in tlieir communion together, and in 
the purity of God’s service and worship ; but are upon 
one pretence or other, restrained by humane lawes, and 
supprcKSsed ashereticks, schismaticks, fanaticks, and such 
aa turn the world upside down ; while those that have 
the repute and credit to be the church or churches of 
Christ, under some one of the formes, and outward orders 
before; mentioned, have the powers of the world on 
their side, and are contending one with another, who 
sh^. be uppermost, and give the rule ;,of conformity in 
dactrine, worship, ajtid: church order, to all the rc^t, 
bg compulsion and persecution ! But the days are 
now hastening apace, wherein the living mcinbera 
of Christ's body shall be made manifest, in distinction 
from, all those Umt have the name to live Imt are dead/'-^> 

:*■ in arJrjifh^ t!aB«.iSc of a slnilUt' IcinVritho 
lUUBtration : — These Keen concisitunsts, that cannot a goocf word , 

VOL.«V. D 
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1 have deficiribed this great sfeatesinan's ftith as that 
of iTNiviSRsAKi Toi^sBATzoN* Not to Christian a^d 
professors alone did he extend his charity^ but to men 
of all opinions^ and all religions^ to the ^'honest moral 
heathen as we have seen his friend Sikes exprf^it> 
no less than to the “ legal Christian.*' And he did 
this because Christianity was with him a spiritual re>^ 
ligion, the vital essence of which can live in the he^^ 
of its followers alone. To him the substance of true 
religion was moral and spiritual excellence; and, wheri^^ 
ever he could find that, wherever that appeared, whethe^ 
in the minds and characters of Gentiles or of Jews, he 
recognised a fellow Christian, although its possessor 
lived in an age or country which had not known or 
heard of the very name of Christ. Men enrolled in 
the same political struggle with himself would ask him 
the meaning of such latitudinarian backsliding, and were 
answered by the startling, but most noble question— 
How dared he to exclude the heathen from his charity, 
since in doing that he might shut out those whom Christ, 
the great head of the church, would possibly, at the finat 
day, acknowledge and welcome as his own? Let the 
reader take to his heart the following divine passaj^ 
uf the “ Retired Man's Meditations/' a work which will 
be described hereafter. “ But, jndeed, this assertion 
is so far from straitening or lessening the number of 
those that are the true heirs of salvation, that it rathi^ 
discovers how they may lie bid, as tliey did in Ehjah^a 
time, out of the ob^rvation of visible professors (a mon«bt 

TElOSil THAT THEY EXCLUDE AS HEATHKNS), auJ be 

prekended bp Christy their spiritual head, when as yet 
they may not have their spiritual senses brought fpr^ 
into exercise, so as to appreMend him; but may be 
in Christ, walking as men, undistinguished from the tfjSI I 

fot the trite eircuiuciaion, the etttu>«ird c/rcumetaneesT^ 

piprshipt time, place, and the like, Christ reproves them in tiis answer. W; 
the viroumn of Saniariii, at Jacobis well ; * neither in this inountaii),.n0rAt? 
Jerusalem. ihaU ye worship the Father, but in spirit and in truth.* Neitj^ 
inthist'onn nor that, but excluded out of all synagogues has 
church ami simiise o( Christ, been , worshipping . Cod this twelve* hundred 
years aud upwards, in a mourning persecuted iVildctn^s condition.'* ;><* 
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d? tliie wdtld. AM although tfeisy ttiay> in that tespect, 
^eiifn t6he men in the fleih^ yet tf^ ma^^we according to 
God in the spirit, and find acceptance ih the beloved one; 
'Whi]st they themselves may either be without law, 
ixmciama a Ohasth i^atuhal consciences^ or may be 
iinder the law, believers so zealous of the law, as to flie 
in the face of Paul himself, for witnessing a higher light 
than they have yet ex|)erience of, or can bear,” * 

And. as these principles guided him when his life be- 
gan, and through all the hard years of his public struggles 
stietained him, so, in the hour of death they were his 
comfort and refuge. Whatever you do,” he said to 
his children on their last interview with him in the 
Tower, the evening before his execution, whatever 
you do, be not conformed to this woM, in the spirit, 
way, principles, affections, no, nor religion thereof. 
Amidst the great variety of churches and wayes of wor- 
ship that this world abounds with, be not by any means 
induced or forced to observe and become subject to the 
. orrlinances of man, in things pertaining unto God. Give 
unto God the things that are God's. Give also unto 
C«sar the things that are his. If he unlawfully require 
more, do you lawfully refuse to obey him. Let him 
then take bis course ; wherein any deal proudly, God wilj 
be above them. If one church say, ^ Lo, here is Chris^ ; ' 
another, ‘ Lo : There I’ and^the trumpet that's blown in 
both give but an uncertain sound, look up to Christ him- 
self with the spouse in the Canticles, and say, * O thou, 
whom our souls do love, tell us where thou feedest, and 
liiakest tfif^ flock to rest at noon, under the scorching 
heat of man's persecuting wrath.' If rightly sought to 
Jtnd waited on, he will by his sjurit infallibly direct you 
to the true shepherds' tents; to those spiritual pastors 
and assemblies diat walk in the footsteps of his ancient 
flock, even in the faith, spirit, and way of Abraham. . . 
And, as I would have you to quit all false churches, 
whatever curious dress, insinuating appearance, or re- 
fined form they sbine forth in, so, much mone yet, 

» lUtired Man's Mediutionif, 4to;« S13. 
j> 2 
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I have you to loathe and depart from all manner of pro-* 
pbaneness and common debauchery, whatever countenance 
or encouragement it may have round about you in the 
land of your nativity ! ” * Through tlie prison walls 
that then encompassed Vane, the barbarous dissonance of 
Bacchus and his revellers had already reached, even as it 
pierced the blind solitude that compassed Milton round ! 

Vane’s advocacy of Mrs. Hutchinson, then, was only 
ill accordance with the principle which governed every 
passage in bis life ; it was no working and uiujuiet 
fancy,” as Clarendon describes it, nor humour of young 
inexperience/' as better friends to truth than Clarendon 
have been induced to urge : it was, simply, the result of 
those settled philosophical convictions which, thus early 
developed, remained with him his whole life after, that 
forced Vane into the front rank of this religious contro- 
versy, as the chief friend and supporter of the remark- 
able woman with whom it originated. He espoused her 
cause, and defended her with all the warmth and entlm- 
thiasm of his own character.f 

So supported, and. with the additional aid of the Rev. 
Mr. Cotton’s zeal, Mrs. Hutchinson for a time held equal 
ground with her enemies. But as the contest proceeded, 


* l shall have to retuni to this .affecting address, which there is reason 
to suppose was taken down by Sikes, at the iinoineiU of its delivery. 
He appears to have been the only person ]m sent besides the family of 
Vane, 

1 1 needscarccly add, that, supposing bis opinions had l',con less iiijiccord« 
ahee, or even utterly at variance, witli her own, he would yet have been 
bound, by his theory nf aonJntcrtervuc'c in matters of roiigious belief, to 
take part with her 'against her tiroseciitors. “ He was always,” says hia 
frienti Sikes, against the exercise of a coercive magibtrHtieai power in 
religion and worsnipj because of the single rule, power, and authority that 
Christ hlmselt claims, as his peculiar prerogative, in and over the hearts 
arid rousciences of all men. How grossly inconcinnous must it needs 
appear even to the cumnion reason of all mankind, that such as take upon 
them to be magistrates and rulers, whether the people will or no {as it 
often falls out) yea, or though freely chosen, should give the rule to all 
others’ consctenccs, in (>oint of religion, when they many times have no 
religion at all in themselves, nor any other conscience but a dead or feared 
one, hardened in the most brutish vilrnerses that the basest of men can 
be fiijiUy of. But If the magistrate do plausibly pretend to sometliing of 
re igion, what a changeable thing will religion be at this rate! as dck1e.as 
the magistrate’s judgment, at least, as hfo i>erson, for the next ruler may 
b^iof aimther iiersuasion : as this nation bath experienced off. and on, 
between popery and tlie protests nt profession, in Henry VIlI., fldwafd 
VI, and in the two queens, Mary and ]*^izabeth.’* 
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the proportion of numbers turned out heavily against 
her. The celebrated founder, father, and first governor 
of the colony, Wiiithrop, conducted the opposition ; and 
was supported with the hottest zeal by Mr. Wilson and 
all the other ministers of the country, by all the churches 
but that of Boston, and by a considerable and very active 
minority there. ^V'ith every day that passed, her po- 
sition, including that of her supporters, became more 
and more dangerous. She had provoked, in all its most 
fearful fires, the odium theologimim, and it burnt with 
an equal fury against all who clarecl to countenance or 
to tolerate the opinions she was charged with holding. 

The crisis arrived at last. The day of the annual 
election caime round; and the party always hostile to 
Vane, reinforced in strength and numbers by the party 
whose hostility he had brought'down in his support of 
Mrs. Hutchinson, all assembled, and massed theinstdves 
together at the appointed place and time A terrible 
storm of excitement was the result. Among other not- 
able circumstances, the Rev. Mr. Wilson clambered up 
into a tree, and harangued the electors in a speech which, 
as it is described, could surely never have been endured 
in those grave times, and in one of his calling, except 
during the prevalence of a most engrossing and almost 
maddening excitement. The end was, that Wiiithrop 
was elected governor, and Vane, and all Vane's friends, 
left out of office. 

The Boston people, ever devotedly attache^ to Vane, 
at once declared their unmoved confidence and faith in 
him by electing him, vdth others of his most zealous 
friends, to represent them in the general court. More 
passionate than discreet, the Winthrop party in the as- 
sembly pronounced^ the election void. The people of 
Boston, spirited and inflependent then as they have been 
ever since, with indignation at such a gross outrage on^ 
their rights of suffrage, returned the same men back to 
the house, by a new election, the very next lUy. The 
successful party, meanwhile, once seated in' ‘the colo- 
nial government, lost not a day in beginning in feairfm 
» 3 
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edniest to put down by mam force the Hutchinsonian 
heresy, aud to cut off for ever all means of its further 
^owth. The first step taken with this view was a 
startling one, — no less than to prevent, by absolute 
naeans, the introduction into the colony of persons who 
Were at all likely to favour Mrs. Hutchinson or her doc- 
trines, Many such persons being expected to arrive 
from England about that time, a law was passed 
which imposed a heavy penalty upon any person who 
should receive into his house a stranger coming with 
intent to reside, or let to such an one a lot or habitation, 
without, in every instance, obtaining particular per- 
mission of one of the standing council, or two of the 
assistant magistrates ; and, by the same act, a large fine 
was to he levied upon any town which should, without 
such permission, allow strangers a residence. 

A grosser violation of the rights of the colonists, 
considered in the abstract, could not be imagined than 
under such a law as this. Vane at once declared against 
its injustice and enormity, and appealeil to the people. 
The inhabitants of Boston, with whom his influence 
always bore its natural and fair proportion to their own 
independence, took up the matter so wannly, that tliey 
refused to meet governor Winthrop, after the usual 
customs of respect, when he entered the town on his 
return from the se.ssion of the legislature ; and, at last, 
the public mind generally, and in all parts of the co- 
lony, showed so much discontent on the subject of the 
law, that governor Winthrop was driven to the neces- 
sity of a formal public appeal in its behalf and his own. 
A warm controversy ensued, in which Vane was his 
chief and most formidable opponent. 

This discussion is only to be alluded to here in so far 
as it illustrates the character of Vane as a statesman, 
So long misunderstood, and, by writers of Englisli 
history> so unjustly handled. It is in proof, during 
its progress, that he was the first to declare at this early 
period of his life, and at the greatest personal hazard, 
that the theory on which New England had been 
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planted and was proposed to be maintained^ was abso- 
lutely visionary and impracticable. We shall find 
always^ in the course of this memoir, that he whose 
wildness and enthusiasm are the favourite topics of the 
history of the time was, in strict truth, the most clear- 
headed and the most practical of politicians. He could 
never understand what was meant, as applied to the case 
of New England, by a settlement of religious liberty in 
a peculiar sense alone, and subject to conditions which 
destroyed it in fact.* lie held that they who in a large 

* The best Btateniont of the case in that view, and the most enlighten^ 
defence of Wintlirop’s policy, are given by Mr. IJpham. VVe quote it in 
justice to Iwth ])artics : — In their <iwn country they were oppresjod and 
in various ways afflicted in the exercise of their consciences, and in the 
oxprosioti and eujoyinont of their own rcligiotis priticqiics and way of 
worship, 'rhfv saw i\o proi)(>ect of a reu)€‘dy, becati.se it was ihoni univer- 
sally supposed, that, in order to live in peace .arul liberty, Christians must 
agree in sentiment and speculation. Such an agreement was manifestly 
impossible in the Old World. They were therefore led to conceive the plan 
of withdrawing from Christendom into a wilderness beyond the oc«;an, 
where, without disturbing others, they, themselves might enjoy ‘tVeedom 
to worsliip God,’ U di<l not occur to their imaginations that arty, besides 
those who sympathised with them in views and fetrliugs, would voluntarily 
join them in enconiitcring the perils of the deep, and the siitThrings of a 
new settlement, on a foreign aim savage shore. It w'a.«> their solemn and 
most sacnxl purfxrse to rear up their children in the faith they cherishtd ; 
and they rejoiced in having, as they thought, dcviseii a scheme of society, 
in wbicli , far removed from .ill who differed from them, they might eiijoy 
their own institutions and profes.s their own principles, without giving or 
suffering molestation, and free from all division or dissent. But, witlmut 
considering the difficulty of exi luding persons of discordant opinions, 
corning from abroml, it was utterly in vain to attempt to bring any .system 
of education to bear with such complete effort uixni a whole peoideas to 
prevent (Uftfcrence of opinion among their descendants. It was however 
a beautiful vbion, and, upon the whole, very crcdiUible to those who in- 
dulged it. While we cannot lament that it tailed of being realised, it is 
impossible not to sympathise with our fathers in the disappointment tlieyr 
30 bitterly cxperien’ccd, when, after all their sucrilices, and toils, and pri- 
vationii, and suft’erings, and before they had got comfortably settled in 
tbdr new abode, they discovered, to their amassement, that they had not 
escaped the differences and dissensions which they so much dreaded. It 
seemed hard, tliat, alter having left Christendom^ country, and home itself, 
and effbeted a lodgment in a far-off wilderness, where their only hoi)e was 
a peaceff iT harmony of opinion, bej'ond the reach of oppression, and tesCttetl 
from all temptation to oppress,— it was indeed hard to be pursued and 
tormented by those very disunites which they hail sacriffeed their very all 
to. avoid. It ought not to be wondered at, as a strange or inconsistent 
thing, that they used every eflffirt to drive from their territory those who 
advocated discordant qdnioiis, and that they employed every device to pre- 
vent tlieir introduction. In so doing they did not violate, but on the con- , 
trary fully acted out the principles, upon which they emigrated to America, 
and planted the colony. The law Ur which we have just referred fthe law 
described in the text] was but an expression of those prindples, and indi- 
cated the only probable policy by which they could be developed and pro* 
wJireiL*'.; 

' ■ ■ • ^ . D. 4. 
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society had contended for the rights of conscience, when 
they were themselves sufferers, could not upon any pre- 
text, in a society however smalh turn against others, and, 
upon points of speculative difference, violate iAefr rights 
of consci(M]ce, because they had acquired the power and 
the opportunity to do it. The resi4t proved Vane 
to have been right. He had hit the true principle 
of religious liberty which, in its great and compre- 
hensive wisdom, never dawned upon the minds of tlte 
first planters of New England ; and he was the first 
English statesman to declare and to act upon that prin- 
ciple up to its very fullest extent. He heralded the 
way for Milton, for William Penn, for Locke, for 
the great Fox, and for his noble descendant (in our own 
time, the most generous and constant asserter of the 
rights of conscience) Lord Holland.* 

A few extracts from Vane’s answers to Wintlirop wilt 
satisfactorily establish this. The latter having issued 
an elaborate Defence of an Order of Court made in the 
year l6V^7,'* explaining its ‘^intent” and illustrating its 
equity,” Vane at once published a reply under the 
title of A brief Answer to a certain Declaration, made 
of the Intent and Equity of the Order of Court, that 
hone should he received to inhabit within this Jurisdic- 
tion hut such as should be allowed by some of the 
Magistrates.” 

The introduction of Winthrop’s argument consisted 
of the following definition of a common weale or body 
politick,” such as the colony of Massachusetts Was : — 
The consent of a certain company of people to co- 
habit together under one government, for their mutual 

* As this volume is passing through the press, lord Holland’s signature 
again appears alone to one article of a protest on the subject of religious 
liberty, which appears to me to condense Into a few words, its most com- 
prehensive principles. HU lordship protests against the municipal offiem* ; 
lleclairation Bill (a* ho ha<l ten years liefore protested against t))o hill it pro- 
ppscii to remedy the defects of) because he “caruutf. directly or indir^ly 
aariction the opinion, that any particular faith in matters of religion U ^ 
iiepes^ry to the proper discliarge of duties purely political or temporal.” 
A cbilection of lord Holland's protests would be an invaluable text bordc • 
of Statesiuan-Iike reasoning, of pure coiistitutional doctrine, and of the 
most generutts and t'tmobliug sentimmits. 
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safety and welfare.” To this, however Vane decisively 
terposesa mention of the restrictions which limit so con- 
venient a definition, and render it by no means so apt a 
plea for the arbitrary legislation of such a government.” 
lie reminds Winthrop that his definition is at the best 
but a description of a commonwealth at large, and not 
such a commonweal til as this (as is pretended), which 
is not only Christian, but dependent upon the grant 
also of our sovereign ; for so are tlie express words of 
that Order of Court to which tlie whole country was 
required to subscrilie. “ Now,” he continues, if you 
will define a Christian commonwealth, there must be in- 
cluded such a consent as is according to God ; a sub- 
jecting to such a government as is according to Christ. 
And if you will define a corporation incorporated by virtue 
of the grant of our sovereign, it must be such a consent 
as the grant requires and permits, and in that manner 
and form as it prescrilies, or else it will he defective. 
The commonwealth here described j^in Winthrop's defi- 
nition] may be a company of Turkish pirates, as well as 
Christian professors, unless the consent and government 
be better limited than it is in this definition ; for, sure it 
is, that all pagans and infidels, even the Indians here 
amongst us, may come within this compass. And is 
this such a body politic as ours ? Our commonwealth 
we fear, would be twice miseralde, if Christ and the 
king should be shut out so. Reasons taken from the 
nature of a commonwealth not founded upon Christ, 
nor by his majesty’s charters, must needs fall to the 
ground, and fail those that rely upon tliem. Members 
of a commonwealth may not seek out all means that 
may conduce to the welfare of the body, but all lawful 
and due means, according to the charter they hold by, 
either fronl God or the king, or from both. Nor may ■ 
they keep out whatsoever may appear to tend to their 
damage (for many things appear which are not), but 
such as, upon right and evident grounds, do so appear 
and are so in truth.” T ; 

Winthrop had insisted very strongly on the following 
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argmnent as decisive in his favour^ ^^The churches 
take liberty (as lawfully they may) to receive or reject 
at their discretion ; yea^ particular towns make orders 
to such edect ; why then should the commonwealth be 
denied the like liberty, and the whole more restrained 
than any part ? To this Vane replied, in the true 
spirit of the great founder of Christianity : — Though 
the question be here concluded, yet it is far from being 
soundly proved ; yea, in truth, we much wonder that 
any member of a church should be ignorant of the 
falseness of the ground work upon which this conclusion 
is built ; for, should churches have tliis power, as you say 
they have, to receive or reject at their discretion, they 
would quickly grow corrupt enough. Churcheit have 
no liberty to receive or reject at their discre.tiom, but at 
the difteretion of Chrint. Whatsoever is done in word 
or deed, in church or commonweiiltli, must be done in 
the name of the Lord Jesus. Neither hath church nor 
commonwealth any other than ministerial power from 
Christ, who is the head of the church, and the prince 
of the kings of the earth. After that Cornelius and his 
company had received the Floly Ghost, whereby the right 
which they had to the covenant was evidenced, it is not 
now left to the discretion of the church, whether they 
would admit them thereunto or not. But can any man 
forbid them water ? saith Peter, He commanded them 
to be baptised. TJiere is the like reason of admission 
into churches. When Christ opens a door to any, 
there's none may take liberty to shut them out. In one 
w’ord, there is no liberty to be taken, neither in church 
nor commonwealth, but that whicli Christ gives, and is 
according unto him." Carrying out these noble and 
exalted views Vane thus described what ought to lie, 
by statettiien, the proper treatment of heretics. As 
for scribed and pharisees, we will not plead for them ; 
let them do it who walk in their ways ; nor for such as 
are confii^ed in any way of error ; though all ituch are 
nM to be denied cohabitation, hut are to be pitied and 
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reformed* Ishmael sha^l bwell in tiie pbesencb 
OP his bbbtbbbn.” 

Then towards the conclusion of this very striking 
pamphlet he sums up his argument in these words ; 
— ^ This law we judge to be most wicked and sin* 
fulj and that for these reasons : — 1 . Because this 
law doth leave these weighty matters of the com- 
monwealth, of receiving or rejecting such as come 
over, to the approbation of magistrates, and suspends 
these things upon the judgment of man, whereae the 
judfjment u God*s* This is made a groundwork of 
gross popery. Priests and magistrates are to judge, but 
it must be according to the law of God. That nAW 

WHICH OIVES THAT, WITHOUT lilMITATION, TO MAN, 
WHICH IS PROPER TO Goi>, CANNOT BE JUST. 2. Bc- 

cause here is liberty given by this law to expel and 
reject those which are most eminent Christians, if they 
suit not with the disposition of the magistrate ; whereby 
it will come to pass that Christ and his members will 
find much worse entertainment amongst us than the 
Israelites did amongst the Egyptians and Babylonians, 
than Abraham and Isaac did amongst the Philistines^ 
than Jacob amongst the Shecheinites ; yea, even than 
liOt amongst the Sodomites, These all gave leave to 
God*s people to sit down amongst thmuy though they 
could not claim such right as the king’s subjects may. 
Now that law, the execution whereof may make us more 
cruel and tyrannical over God’s children than even these, 
must needs be most wicked and sinful.’- 

The profound and generous spirit of these passages, 
the force and beauty of their scripture illustration, can* 
not be admired too highly. But Win thorj), strongly 
supported by the most powerful influences in the colony, 
was enabled to hold his ground, and Vane, haflled in 
his best hopes and purposes, resolved for England.* 

* He had not been long in New England,” Mys his friend Sikes, ** be*, 

fore he ripened into more knowletige and experience of Christy than the 
churches there could bear the testimony of, Evei» New England could hot 
tear all his words, though there were no king^s coiurt or king’s ohapd. 
Then be returns for Old England.” 
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He took his passage in August^ 1 6*37, not fain to 
steal away by night" as Baxter would have it, but openly, 
nay with marks of honour from his friends which even 
his enemies were obliged to take part in, and accom- 
panied by the young lord Ley, son and heir of the earl 
of Marlborough, who hud come over a short time before 
to see the country. A large concourse of the people of 
Boston attended him with every form of affectionate re-, 
spect; to the vessel’s side, which lie ascended amidst the 
strongest demonstrations of love and esteem for his per- 
son, and admiration for his character and services. A 
parting salute was fired from the town, and another 
from the castle ; and as he sailed from the shores of 
New England, he left liehind him a name which, as 
years went on, became more and more endeared to the 
people ; a name which is venerated there to this day ; 
and gives a kind of religious interest to the small house 
in Boston which is still pointed out as one of his places 
of residence with an honorable gratitude and pride. * 
Nor did Vane’s interest ip America, any more than 
the better influences of his character and name, pass 
away with his passage from her shores. During the re- 
mainder of his life, through all its power, -and all its 
suffering, he forgot not her. By his aid, when governor 
of Massachusetts, the famous Roger Williams had suc- 
ceeded ill obtaining a deed of Rhode Island from the 
native princes, and one of his first acts after his return 
to England, was to exert himself to procure the first 
charter of that colony. “ It was not price and money,” 
says that most celebrated puritan, that could have 
purchased Rhode Island, but it was obtained by love> 
—that love and favour, which that honoured gentleman, 


* Mr. llpham tells ua that ** Governor Vane’s house stood, as vre arc. 
informed by Hutchinson (i. 55,, note), on the side of the hill above Queen 

Street” between the sites of the Intuses of Mr. Jonathan Phillipi, and the 
late Mr. fTardiner Greene. On his departure from America, he presented^ 
the estate to Mr. Cotton, in whose family he had re.slded, and with whoiri 
he had fornted a “great friendship,” founded upon sympathy of .opiniopa 
artd conjfertlality of spirit. It iias been supposed that Sir Henry Vane 
/asslstett Mr. Cotton in r>reparing the ** Abstract of the Laws of }few 
JEngland,” published at London, in JWl. C6U. y. 172. note. 
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sir H. Vane, and myself had with the great Sachem, 
Miantonomo, about the league which I procured be- 
tween the Massachusetts English, and the Narragansetts 
in the Pequot war. This I mention, as the truly noble 
sir H. Vane had been so good an instrument in the 
hand of God, for rescuing this island from the barba- 
rians, as also, for procviring and confirming the charter, 
that it may be recorded with all thankfulness.” * And 
not in words alone did Roger Williams exhibit his gra- 
titude ; he gave more solid and enduring proofs of it in 
carrying out Vane’s own great principles of religious li- 
berty, in the settlement of the colony of Rhode Island, 
which soon presented, single and alone, faithful among 
the faithless, tlie grand example of Christian toleration in 
its only complete and wise aspect, as applied not only to 
Christians but to all men of whatever religion or form of 
faith. Deep was the interest Vane thenceforth took in 
that colony, and when, in long after years, at the very 
busiest and most anxious period of liis public life, he 
bad received reason to suspect that something of a con- 
tentious and intolerant spirit was stealing insejisibly into 
the hearts of some of its active leaders, he at once wrote 
them a letter (dated the 8th* of February, ex- 

pressing his regret at the intelligence, and urging them 
to a more consistent practice of the great principles upon 
which their society was founded. An answer was 
dra^vn up by Roger Williams, and signed by the prin- 
cipal people of Providence, which shows wiih what truly 
Christian sentiments sir Henry’s friendly and faithful 
remonstrances w’ere received. It concludes by expres-, 
sing the liope, that, when we are gone and rotten, 
our posterity and children after us, shall read, in our 
town records, your pious and fa^ ourable letters and lov- 
ing kindness to us.” t 

In these after years he wrote to Winthrop too, his 
old and active enemy, in the same spirit as to those 
who had supported him. From the high places of po- 

Mr. Upham. Hist Colt. lx. 2d scries. 
t Hist. CoH. X. 20,, note. 
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litical Influence and power^ as in bis ynung and ttnifi-* 
fluential day s, he used the same arguments to Wintbrop> 
to induce him to save the country he presided over from 
the destructive effects of religious bigotry and intoler- 
ance. He wrote to him ♦ entreating him to exhort the 

* This letter will be found in Hutchinson’s colJerlions, 9 . 137- I cannot 
refrain from adding here, while yet detained on the subject, an admirable 
sketch which is furnished by Mr Uphara, of the closing passages of Mrs. 
Hutchinson’s life, after the depiirture of Vane. It cannot foil to have a 
melancholy interest for those who arc interested itt the great statesman her 
fortunes connected Iter with, and who, admiring as they must, her genius, 
her ftm]ines.«!, and jwrseveranco, must deplore her suftbrings, and the bloody 
tragedy which brought those sulforings to a close. After Vanefs departure, 
the controversy he had taken j^rt in, was, by the direct application of 
mere power, extinguished aiKl extirpated. Mr. Wheelwright was banishctl, 
and the same sentence was carried into execution against Mrs. Hutchiusofi, 
after an examination and trial, in which she exhibited the most extraordi. 
nary degree of talent, learning, skill, and fortitude. She at once remorcit 
after this with her family to Ithode island, where, under the protection of 
Roger XViirr.ims, her conduct did not incur reproach, although she conti- 
nued faithful to her principles ; neither did any injury or inconvenience, 
AS Williams wrote to vane, result from her influence there. ** How clearly ” 
justly pursues Mr. Hpiiam, does this illustrate the important maxim, that 
no heresy need be regarded as dangerous to the 8t.ate, when the state does 
not meddle with it ! I /pon the death of her husband, she transferred her 
residence to Ijong IsUnd, where, in the year her sufferings and i>er- 
secutions were brought to an end In a manner so awful and tragical, as 
would have softened the hearts, we might suppose, of the bitterest foce, 
and have buried for ever all feelings of anger and bigotry, in one wirle- 
spread and profouiKl sentiment of pity and sorrow-. She and all her family, 
consisting of sixteen persons, were murdered by the Indians, with the ex- 
ception of one daughter, who was carried into captivity. Such was the fate 
of .Anne Hutchinson, one of the most remarkable persons of her age and 
sex, — learned, accomplished, and of a heroic spirit. Her genius was as 
extraordinary as her history was strange and eventful. Her abilHics were 
equalled only by her misfortunes. With talents and graces, which would 
have adorneti and blessed the private spheres, within which they ought to 
have been con lined, she aimed to occupy a moreimblic position, aiu! to aet 
upon a more rons])icucm.s theatre ; and the cons^uence was, that she was 
hated where she would otherwise have been loved; a torrent of prejotTitc 
and calumny was made to pour over her ; an entire community was thrown 
into di.sorder and convulsions for years : a most cruel persecution drove lier 
Arum the pale of civilisation ; anefshe Jell, at last, lieneath the bloody toma* 
hawks of murderous savages. Immediately after her exile from Massa- 
.ehusetts; the flood-gates of slander were opened against her character. 
Every species of abuse antidefamation was resorted to, and tales of caiumny 
were put into circulation .so extravagant, disgusting, loathsome, and shock- 
ing, that nothing but the blackest malignity could have fabricated; or the 
most iniuriatod and blinded bigotry have credited them. (Mather's “ Mag- 
nalia,” book vii. c, iit. ^ xi.) Every mouth seemed to be oijcn to aap^e 
her, and every heart hardened against her. And when the news of her tra- 
gical death arrived, it was readily believed and proclaimed that it was a 
judgment of God upon her sinful heresies^ and the neople seemed almost to 
take satisfaction in reflecting upon the dreadful fate, which had befallen 
her in the distant wilderness to which she had been driven by their intole. 
ranee. In contemplating the furious and desperate virulence of the eolo. 
hisls towards Mrs. Fluteliinson, we diw*em a striking illustration of 'the 
destructive influences of bigotry and persecution upon all thO flner and 
more amiable sentiments of humanity. The very virtues which are justly 
lauded in out fathers «me to prove and demonstrate tliO lesson, which it 
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oon^cgationdi churches in America to exhibit such an 
example of the spirit of peace^ charity^ and forbearance^ 
as would alone tend to promote die great cause of 
Christian liberty and truth in the older world. Win- 
throp himself appears by this time to have become sen** 
sible of tlic greatness, justice^ and truth of Vane’s 
character, and we find him accordingly, in speaking of 
a difficulty in*which, in l645, some New England men 
were involved in the admiralty courts in London, on 
account of their connection with certain proceedings of 
the government of Massachusetts, and which was of 
such moment, that the bonds they were required to give 
amounted to four thousand pounds,— seizing the oppor- 
tunity of doing honour to certain active and disinterested 
exertions of sir Henry Vane in their behalf, and adding 
that, although he might have taken occasion against 
us for some dishonour, vrhich he apprehended to have 
been unjustly put upon him here, yet both now, and at 
other times, he hath showed himself a true friend to New 
England, and a man of a noble and generous mind.”* 
Such is a faithful history of Vane’s colonial residence 
and administration, and it may be safely left thus to the 
impartial and just-minded to determine, whether, far 
from depreciating his powers as a public man, as hath 
been too rashly concluded, it does not on the contrary 
give additional interest and lustre to all that is great, or 
noble, or wise, in the history of his life. He now ap- 
pears upon a wider scene once more, and Garrard writes 
to the lord deputy. ** Henry Vane, the comptroller s 
eldest son, who hath been governor in New England 
this last year is come home ; whether he hath left his 
former misgrounded opinions, for which he left us, 1 
know not,’^t 


becomes us to draw from this passage of their butorf. Indeed, no excel, 
lence of nature or of principle, no strength or refinement of character, is 
proof against the dclmsing power of intoleranee. To be lUgoted is to be 
cruel To ixersecute another is to barbarise one*8 seiK” 

4 Savage’s Winthro|>, vqI ii. p. 218. 

T iStraftbrd’s lietters and Dispatches, ii. U6. 
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! N !(»ald the gossiping Gan-at^^^ all his zealous 
/Oano$ity> aseertain for many months any better know- 
>ledge on this point. Vane lived in retirement for a 
considerable time after his return. The interval not 
unfitly' prepares us, after the strange and turbulent 
scenes we have just gone through, for that resolved and 
deliberate strengthening of his purposes and powers, 
which, in hours of quiet retreat and lofty study we may 
suppose to have been now his principal aim, and his 
noblest preparation for that glorious career of suffering 
and of service, on which he was soon to eiiter in his 
native country. In this interval, too, ‘^ with his la- 
ther's approbation** he married Frances, the daughter 
of sir Christopher Wray, of Ashby in Lincolnshire, 

Public affairs had meanwhile advanced to the crisis 
which forced the king once more upon the detested 
resource of a parliament, in April, 1()40, and in ihis 
parliament, influenced secretly, it is supposed, by Pym, 
♦‘ young Mr. Vane” consented to sit. He was at once 
returned for the borough of Kingston upon Hull, — 
worthiest predecessor, in the representation of tliat place, 
to honest Andrew Marvel. 

This step appears to have given great alarm at court, 
both to his father and the king. Means were at once 
taken to propitiate the possible hostility of the young 
and resolute statesman, By bis father’s credit with 
the earl of Northuniberland, who was lord high admiral 
of England/' says Clarendon, “he was joined pre- 
sently and jointly with sir William Russel in the office 
of treasurer of the navy (a place of great trust and 
profit), which he equally shared with the other. * 
His father’s credit may indeed have had some share in 
this appointment, but the manifest purpose for which 
that ci^it had been called into request, and the eager 
Sanction the appointment received froih the king, were 
dispUyed in an additional honour conferred on him two 
or three months afterward, when he received the 4]gniiy 

» Vpi. t m 
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of kniglitlioofl from the hands of Charles. From tliis 
time he generally passed by the title which he has made 
so famous, sir Harry Vane the younger, or the more 
forjnal one of sir Henry Vane, of Uaby (Castle, knight.* 

Still no movement appeared on tlic part of the newly 
appointed minister, of co-operation in the principles of 
the government. He was frequently observed on the 
contrary; in the society of Pym and Hampden, and it 
is a remark of C’laretidon that at this time “ nothing 
was concealed from him though it is believed that he 
cominnnicated liis own thoughts to very few'.” He 
was waiting liis time, now very near. 

In November, l()40, again elected for the borough of 
Kingston-ijpon-Hull, Sir Henry Vane the younger sat 
down at Westminster, a meiiilx?!* of the ever-memorahle 
long parliament. From that instant his course w as plain, 
and never swerved from. “ In the beginning of the 
great jjarliamcnt,” siiys one wdio had watched liirn well, 
the honest and able Ludlow, ^‘^he was elected to serve 
his country among them, without the least application 
on his j)art to that end. And in this station, he soon 
made appear liow capable he was of managing great 
affairs, j)Ossessing, in the highest perfection, a quick and 
ready ap})rehension, a strong and tenacious memory, a 
profound and penetrating judgment, a just and noble 
eloquence, witli an easy and graceful manner of speaking. 
To these were' added a singular zeal and affection for the 
good of the commonwealth, and a resolution and cou- 
rage not to be sliaken or diverted from the public 
service. t Soon indeed were these great characteristics 
made manifest. 


* Anthony a Wood, iii. 579. 

f I may in this place subjoin what is said of his general conduct hence- 
forward, iti the extraordinary “life” by Sikes. “This worthy patriot 
was freely chosen, without any .necking of his, to serve as a burgess 
for the town of Kingston-upon-Hull, in that parliament which sat down 
November o. J(i40. About thirteen ye.irs did he indefatigably labour 
therein for his country’s relief, against manifest oppressions and public 
grievances that were up<jn it. And well nigh ten years more he hath 
patiently sutlercd, as cilher a useless or pernicious person, because of 
nis destructive roustitutioii to the |)cace and interest of tyranny. During 
the long )>arlianicnt, he w'us usually engaged for the public, in the 
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iris ccnchict iti. the afrair of Lord Strafford’s trial has 
been alluded to in a previous memoir,* He furnished 
the most material evidence against the earl. The cir- 
cumstance may be stated here in the words which, 
according to Clarendon, were used by Pym, in de- 
scribing it to the house of commons. That, soma 
months before the iH^ginning of this parliament, he had 
visited young sir Henry Vane, eldest son to tlie secretary, 
who was then newly recovered from an ague ; diat they 
being together, and condoling the sad conditmi of the 
kingdom, by reason of the many illegal taxes and pres- 
sures, sir Harry told him, if he would call upon him 
the next day, he would show him somewhat that would 
give him much trouble, and inform him what counsels 
■were like to be followed to the ruin of the kingdom ; 
for that he had, in perusal of some of his father's papers, 
accidentally met with the result of the cabinet council 
upon the dissolution of the last parliament, which com- 
prehended the resolutions then taken. The next day he 
showed him a little paper of the secretary's ow-n writing; 
in which was contained the day of the month, and the 
results of several discourses made by several counsellors ; 
with several hierogl]^phics, which sufficiently expressed 
the persons by whom those discourst?s \vere made. The 
matter was of so transcendant a nature, and the counsel 
so prodigious, with reference to the commonwealth, that 
he desired he might take a copy of it, which the young 
gentleman would by no means consent to, fearing it 
might prove prejudicial to his father. But when he 


house and several committees, from early in the moniinj; till very late at 
night, that he had scarce any Jeieurc to* eat his bread, converse with his 
nearest relativms, or at all to mind his family atlbirs. Were 1 indeed fur- 
nished with the tongue of the learned, the pen nf a ready writer, 1 sliould 
think it advisable to lot the usefulness ana success of his public actings 
aUftlong that parliament, till forciWy dissolved, s|ieak for themselves, lliat 
ratje of a<;tion being run, not without much struggling, contradictioi), 
a»id mis-reports the while, he comes to his suffering scene. He was for 
several jchi's rejected, persecuted, and imprisonoil by his apostaUsod 
friends, that had gone, to the house of Ood in company with him, who at 
length to complete their persecuting work upon him, delivered him up, to be 
hunted to death by his professed foes, enemies of all righteousness, God*s 
and man’s too,” 

* Life of Strafford, p. 333. 
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(Mr. Pym) informed him, that it was of extreme con- 
sequence to the kingdom, and that a time might probably 
conic, when the discovery of this might be a sovereign 
means to preserve both church and state, he was con- 
tented that Mr. Pym should take a copy of it ; which 
bo did, in the presence of sir Henry Vane ; and having 
examined it together, delivered the original again to sir 
Henry Vane.”* 

This famous paper, it is scarcely necessary to repeat 
in this place, contained old Vane’s notes of a council, at 
which Strafford had recommended the introduction of 
the Irish army to reduce England to obedience. When 
they were produced by Pym in Westminster Hall, an 
extraordinary sensation was created, and the cause of 
Strafford was, for the first time, felt to he hopeless. 
It is perhaps worth while adding the sequel of the scene 
in the house of commons after Pym's announcement — 
always bearing in mind, that it rests on no better 
authority than Clarendon’s. Sir Henry Vane the 
yoiu^er, he says, rose after Mr. Pym, corroborated his 
stateinent, and added that his father being in the 
north vidth the king the summer before, had sent up 
bis keys to his secretary, then at Whitehall ; and had 
written to him (bis son) that he should take from him 
those keys, which opened his boxes where his writings 
and evidences of his land were, to the end that he might 
cause an assurance to be perfected which concerned his 
wife ; and that he having perused those evidences, and 
despatched what depended thereupon had the curiosity 


* Clarendon’s Histor)', 1. 599—400. Oxford wl. of 1826. It is an extra, 
ordinary instance of Mr. D'Isracli's forgetfulnet>.s where his violent parti- 
alities intrude, that in cJjaraeturl.sing the statement in Uk* text as an art- 
fully turned party tale, got up to infer that there was “ no premeditated 
plot ” in this ease, U'tweon the Vanes to revenge a f-unily hatred against 
Struifnrd (a charge which the royalist w'ritcrs are very fond of}, he endea- 
vours to Cast doubt and reproach upon the allegations of tlte “severe indis*- 
position " of the younger vane?, and his alleged “ reluctance *’ in sufl'ering 
i*ym to take a copy, by saying that he can find no authoritv for them, 
excepting in Broclie’s History of the Rriiish Krapire! “ Mr. Brodie,” 
mnarks Mr. D’Israeli, “ is my so/e authority for this statement Yet 
Clarendon must have been turned over, page by page, sentence by sen- 
tence, with infinite and most curious zeal by Mr. JD’Israeii 1 Clarendon is 
the very text on which the “commentaries’’ are written. 

E 2 
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to desire to see wliat was in a red velvet cabinet, wliich 
stood with the other boxes ; and thereupon required tlie 
key of that cabinet from the secretary, as if he still 
wanted somewhat towards the business his fatJier had 
directed; and so having gotten that key, he found, 
amongst other papers, that mentioned by Mr. Pyin, 
which made that impression in him, that he thought 
himself bouml in conscience to communicate it to some 
person of better judgment than himself, who might 
be might be more able to prevent the mischiefs that 
were tlireatened therein, and so showed it to Mr. Pym, 
and being confirmed by him, that the seasonable 
discovery thorouf might do no less than preserve 
the kingdom, had consented that he should take a 
copy thereof, vrliich to his knowledge he had faithfully 
done ; and thereupon had laid the original in its proper 
place again, in the red velvet cabinet. He said he knew 
this discovery would jyrove little less than his ruin in the 
good opinion of his father ; but having been provoked 
by the tenderness of his conscience towards his conjmou 
parent, his country, to trcs])iiss against his natural father, 
he hoped he should find compassion from that house, 
though he had little hopes of partlon elsewhere,’* The 
elder Vane, wliohad, throughout tlic whole of this scene, 
shown extraordinary symptoms of ])uin and vexation 
now rose, remarked severely on the conduct of hjsson,antl 
added That it was true, being in the north with the 
king, and that unfortunate son of his having married a 
virtuous gentlewoman, daughter to a worthy member then 
present, to whom there 'was somewhat in justice and 
honour due, which was not sufficiently settled, he had 
sent his keys to his secretary, not well knowing in what 
box the material writings lay ; and directed him to suffer 
his son to look after those evidences which were neces^ 
.sary; tliat, by this occasion, it seemed, those papers 
bad been examined and perused, which had begot much 
of this trouble,”* This scene, adds Clm:endon, whose, 
object throughout is to leave an impression that the 
• Clarendon, i. MKJ, 401. 
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elder Vane had secretly supplied the papers to his son, 
for the mere purpose of revenging himself of a private 
spleen against Strafford, was so well acted, with such 
passion and gestures between the father and the son, 
that many speeches were made in commendation of the 
conscience, integrity, and merit, of tlie young man, and 
a motion made, ^ that the father might he enjoined by 
the house to be friends with his son;’ but for some 
time there was, in public, a great distance observed be- 
tween them/' Tlio distance vvliich was observed between 
them is spoken of by other writers of better faith and 
purer purpose than Clarendon, as the result of sincere 
dissatisfaction, on the part of the elder Vane at the course 
to which his son had now irrevocably pledged himself ; 
and of tile exact truth of the details given in the preced- 
ing speeches, no writer of authority has ventured to ex- 
press a doubt.* The only remaining matter that is in any 
way questionable, may be safely left to the judgment of the 
reader — whether young Vane was strictly authorised in 
the step he took, upon discovering, by the indulgence of 
a pardonable curiosity, the memorable paper in question. 
Not only, it ajipears to me, was he fully justified in the 
course he followed, but none other was open to him, 
save at th;i peril of betraying the best interests of his 
country. So it was considered then by the most rigidly 
conscientious men t, and so all right judging men must 
consider it now. The truth of the contents of that 
memorable paper is not disputed by Clarendon himself,. 


* Whitolocke, who was intimately acquainted with all (he circumstances, 
and V\v no means a violent enemy to Strafford, or a violent friend to the 
Vanc.^j di.sfinrtly corroborates every part of Pyin's statement. “ Secretary 
Vane beiii" out of town, sent a letter to bis son, sir Henry Vane the 
yoiin{»er, then in Lonilun, with the key of his study, for his son to look in 
his cabinctj for some papers there to send to hi.'* father. The son lookinjr 
over many pajicrs, among them alighted upon these notes, which being of 
so great concernment to the public, and declaring so much against the 
t^ri of Straflbnl, he hel<l himself Iwund in duty and conscience to discover 
them. He showed them to Mr. Pyin, who urged him and i>rov'ailt‘d witli 
him, thiit they might be wade use! of in the evidence against the earl of 
Straffbrd, as being niost material ami of great consequence, in relation to 
lhatbuslne«.s.*’ — M|‘fworf/i/y, April 12. 1(>41. 

f The old covenanter BalUie describes young Vane’s cdKiduct throughout 
with fei vent praise, and says iiis manner was remarkable,, and that of a 
most “gracious youth.” . . 

E S 
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arid was confirmed by the evidence of Northumberland 
and Bristol, and even of Usher and Juxon.* 

In every great measure of the commons the name of 
the younger Vane now prominently appears ; and pend- 
ing the trial of Stratford, he had carried up the im- 
peachment t whidi disabled the power of Laud, the 
once terrible enemy of toleration. In all matters of reli- 
gious reform he more especially distinguished liimself ; 
he was one of the greatest supporters of the famous ^^root 
and branch’* petition against prelacy; in the committee of 
which Hyde was chairman he spoke vrith masterly 
effect in favour of the bill against episcopal govern- 
ment and when the famous assembly of divines 
assembled at Westminster to deliberate on tlie state of 
the church and the interests of rejigion, ])eing requested 
by the house of commons to take upon himself the duty of 
one of its lay members, be rendered Inmself conspicuously 
eminent in the consultations of tliat most grave and 
learned l)ody §, not only by his tlieological attainments, 
but by the singular subtlety and skill with which he ad- 
dressed them to the loftier purposes of government; and, 
in the fiiith of those opinions which have already re- 
ceived such striking illustration in these pages, sought 
to impress upon liis more sectarian colleagues Jthe neces- 
sity of associating wdtii the popular princijde in civil 
affairs, an extreme and universal toleration of religious 
differences. In this noble policy, by his powers of 
irresistible persuasion, he eventually won over some of 
the most celebrated of these men. |1 

The progress of public affairs, up to the erection of 
Oharl(3s’s standard at Nottingham, has been discussed in 
detail, in the memoir of Pyin. The extraordinary legis. 

* Sije Ilallam’s Const. Hist. ii. 145. (note). 

+ Seo Laurt’.s Diary — Itiish worth’s Collections, iii, 10S7. 
t rejjort which remains of this S)>o<?ch is obviously iinporfoct and 
iH'iSiitisractory, but is given, as it stands in the painiihlets of the day, in the 
appendix to the present voliimo— D. 

^ Biog. Brit. Art. Vane, vi, 3991. ; and' see SeobeU’&ColIoetion of Acts, 
p . 4.3. • 

jj Clarendon fvol. v. j». 15, ifj.) speaks of the ’growing influence of the 
iftdeiHJiidents in the assembly of divines. 
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lative achievements that had already distinguished the 
hitherto short existence of this immortal parliament, 
slied no small portion of their lustre on the name of the 
younger Vane. In the impeachments which broke down 
the terrible power of Strafford and of Laud, and which 
disabled for ever such men as bishop Wren, bishop 
Pierce, secretary Wiiidebank, lord keeper Finch, and 
the slavish judges of ship money, their meaner asso- 
ciates, young Vane had made his powers conspicuous. 
In the triennial bill, the constitutional settlement of 
taxation, tlie destruction of despotic courts, the abo- 
lition of the king’s prerogative of dissolution, in. all those 
potent measures which, with a terrible hand, had driven 
out from tile English government evil counsellors, pro- 
fligate judges, arrogant bishops, and sycophant ehurcli- 
ineii,'" young Vane had gone hand in hand w ith the man 
from whom he had received his first political lessons, 
and on whose j)ure and lofty principles, on whose 
long life devoted ivith unequalled fidelity and virtue to 
the service of his country, he desired to model his own. 
The period to J'ym's exertions was fast arriving, but 
tliey had found their worthiest supplement and com- 
pletion ” in the younger sir Harry Vane.* 


* fn the discHrtslons rosvPi-lhtff the conitn.ntil of the militia, Mfliidi im- 
led to the civil war. Vane slioweil leinarkahle activity ami de- 
terinination ; and a curious anecdote is toln by Eehard (p. aiTT.,' on tiuit 
head, which, without vouching for its authenticity, it may do woith while 
to subjoin. He took it, he says, ‘‘from an niuinymous writer t)f noted 
curiosity and reputation.’' It occurred on the occasion of the last mes- 
sage fioiu the parliament respecting the militia, delivered to the khig at 
Theobalds, and tt) which he returned the passionate and fiery answer which 
forbade all further accommodation. Young Vane was one of the com- 
mittee of the two houses ap|»ointcd to deliver the message, nie answer, 
s-'jys I'iehard, ** being siuldenly and with uiiusual quickness spoken by the 
king, tinw were inucb daunted; an<l presently retired themselves to take 
into cemsideration the terms of it, that there might be no dift'erence in the 
rejiorting it to the several houses. As soon iw the cmninlttee was set, the 
carl of Newport called out his brother the earl of Warwick to speak with 
him, who speetlily returned with this account from the earl of Newport, 

* That the king was then too pressed to give a morosatisfactory answer; but 
that he was confident they should have such a one, if they would but defer 
their departure for a small time.' To this the whole company seemed to 
assent with much cheerfulness, when suddenly young sir Henry VantT, a 
dark enemy to all,accommodanon, declared himself to wonder at it, and 
said, ‘ Is there any person here, who can undertake to know the parlia- 
ment’s mind ; whether this which we have, or that which is called a more 
satisfactory answer, will be more pleasing |to the houses ? For my part 1 ' 
E 4 
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When the final appeal to arms was made he sur- 
rendered the patent of office he held from Charles, hut 
he was re-appointed treasurer of the navy by the par- 
liament ; and its duties, which he had before transacted 
^.Jointly with sir William Russel, were now committed to 
him alone.* Sir Gilbert Gerard, the member for Mid- 
dlesex, was appointed at the same time treasurer tO' the 
army. The orderly conduct of the affairs of parliament 
required these appointments ; and it is not one of the 
least memorable characteristics of the time, that it was 
only in such cases of absolute necessity that any ap- 
pointments by the parliament were matle. Those par- 
ticulars only Avcrc meddled with, that were indispensable 
to the objects they had in view, and every thincf else 
was left as it stood. 

A raemorabk? circumstance is to bc' noted in con- 
nexion with this re-appointment. The fees of Vane’s 
office were j^reat in the time of ])eiice, but in war he had 
found them enormous. They are stated by many writers 
to have been little less than thirty thousand ])ounds per 
annum, t Yet now, on surrendering the patent which 
he had received for life from (Uiarles 1., (and for the 
purpose of enabling him to do so, Whitelocke:}: tells 
us, the house passed an ordinance at his own earnest re- 
quest,) he stipulated, in regard to the great necessities of 
his country, that a thousand a year should l)e secured to 
the deputy who executed the ordinary routine of the 
office, (‘^ an agent he had bred up to the business,”) and 
that the rest of its emoluments should be paid in to tlie 
public treasury. From this rare and most virtuous act 
of self denial, we date the method of a fixed salary, which 
was afterw^aj^s continued in that office. Of its author, 


cannot ; and if there be any that can, iet him apeak.’ Tn'tllii* no man was 
fiu bold as to give an answer ; and sf», having agreed upon their report, they 
departed; which shows how easily one subtle ilUttisiJOsed person may over*- 
throw a general good intentlon,**.l-(pp. 

• Journals of August 1642. 

f See liiographia Hritannica, vi. ;j99l. ; Ludlow’s Memoirs, ii. 111. j Col- 
lins’s Peerage (art. earl of Darlington), v. 36J. 

. 4 : Memorials, p. 252. 
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who practised inany more such actions most truly it 
has been remarked that he was no less superior to the 
allurements of ambition ; and it may perhaps be ascril)ed 
to the entire absence of such views, that another person 
in the sequel (Cromwell), fitted better for the rude 
intercourse, and the sordid dispositions of the mass of 
mankind,” got the start of him in the political race. 
In goodness, in real greatness. Vane had the advantage 
still. 

The severe reverses suffered by the parliament during 
the second year of the civil war are known to the reader.f 
Hampden slain, the strength of Pym declining with 
almost every hour, the train of disasters which had fol- 
lowed each other upon the field, — every thing seemed 
to render it not impossible to the superficial observer, 
tliat the parliament might soon he laid prostrate at the 
feet of tile king. Yet let it not he imagined that the 
men on wdiorn the chief conduct of affairs had now de- 
volved, the Vanes, the Cromwells, the Martens, the St. 
Johns, ever for an instant seemetl to dread this, or lost 
even momentarily their presence of mind, or any of the 
resources which depend on that greatest endowment of 
statesmen. They had a glorious faith in the cause 
they liari embarked in, and they knew the w^onderful aid 
which, in the very last resort, might still he relied ou in 
such a cause. The defence of the liberties of a country 


, , beginning of that expensive war, (as unwilling to make a prey 

ol hts country’s necessities,) he resigned his tnasurership for the iutvv, 
causing the customary dues of that oflke to be converted into a salary el' 
a thouaainj ptT annum. The bare )K)uiKhi>'e of all expenses that way, 
which in times of peace came to about three thousand, would havtj 
twenty thousand by the year, during the war with 
Hollanil Were his personal circumstances andi;ihe condition of his 
ijimiiy {iHiurs at that season and since, well known, it wo ul d render^ this 
piece ot selt-dcnial the more tm^morable. Some iiicoriBtaerablc matter. 
Without his Seeking, was allotted to him by the pariianiciit in lieu thereof. 
«e had also long before this, uikmi the self-denying ordinance (little 
ohseryed liy others), refunded five and twenty hundred pounds, for public 
uses, being the moiety of his receptions in the said oincc, from such time 
as the parliaineiit had made him sole treasurer, who, before the war, was 
joined with another person.” Such is the mention of some of^hese acts of 
true patriotism by Vane’s intimate friend, Sikes, who had the best oppor- 
lunitioa of knowing all the circumstances, and of appreciating the extent 
01 the noble self-denial. 

. t Sec Life of Fym, jip. £74—291. 
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is never to be despaired of* Even at this time in 
question, when brilliant successes waited on Charles, 
the astonishing power of the parliamentarians appeared 
to guarantee a certainty of ultimate victory on their 
side. They would not be defeated. Bands and regi- 
ments of armed men s[)rang up in succession as if nut 
of the eartli. “ The fervour and determination of the 
adherents of the parliament was so intense, as to assume 
in a great degree the features of gaiety and hilarity. 
The sentiments of the adverse party, arising from in 
implicit veneration for monarchial institutions, or bent 
to take a prey, could not enter into rivalship with the 
emotions of men, and in some measure of women, en- 
grossed in the cause of their religion, and fighting for 
every thing that elevates the human heart, and makes 
life worth the possessing.*' They shrank abashed from 
the comparison. 

For the immediate necessities of the liour, however, 
one expedient, it tvas evident, must now be adopted. 
, Scotland had been hitherto kept aloof from the English 
quarrel — in which it w’as well known she syin])athised 
(for it was in its material features the wiine as that she 
herself had been so recently and so successfully engaged 
in) and to which indeed she had openly manifested no 
slight leaning. But up to this time the pride and 
delicacy of the English patriots, withheld them, for 
obvious reasons, from claiming her assistance. Had it 
been possible they w'ould still iiave desired to engage no 
distant party in this great domestic struggle ; but when 
the present unexpected crisis arrived, which involved 
the possible defeat of the liberal cause in England, and 
by conse(pience its imminent endangerment in the neigh- 
bour countries, these considerations were laid aside, and 
the chief leaders of the parliament resolved upon an 
embassy to the north, to bring the Scottish nation into 
the field. 

The conduct of this embassy was a matter of the 
highest lUfficulty and danger. The Scots were known 
to be bigoted to their own persuasions of narrow and 
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exclusive church government^ while the greatest men 
of the English parliament had proclaimed the sacred 
liiaxim, that every man who worshipped God according 
to the dictates of his conscience was entitled to the pro- 
tection of the state. But these men. Vane, Cromwell, 
Marten, and St. John, though the difficulties of the 
common cause Imd brought them into the acknowledged 
position of leaders and directors of affairs, were in a 
minority in the house of commons, and the party who 
were their superiors in number w^ere as bigoted to the 
most exclusive principles of presbyterianism as the Scots 
themselves. Denzil Hollis stood at the head of this 
inferior class of patriots ; Glyn, die recorder of London, 
and Maynard were among its ablest supporters. Waller 
and Massey in the army, sir Philip Stapleton and sir 
John Glotworthy, ranged themselves under the same 
banners ; and the celebrated Prynne, and Clement 
Walker, his inseparable and not less libellous associate, 
were darning presbyterians.” The most eminent of 
the parliamentary nobility, particularly Northumberland, 
Essex, and Manchester, belonged also to tliis body*; 
while the London clergy, and the metropolis itself, were 
almost entirely presbyteriaii. These things considered, 
there was indeed great reason to apprehend that this 
I-iarty, backed by the Scots, and supported with a Scottish 
army, would be strong enough to overpower the advo- 
eak’s of free conscience, and set up a tyranny, not less 
to be deplored than . that of Laud and his hierai*chy 
which had proved one of die main occasions of bringing 
on the war.” * Yet, opposing to all this danger only 
their own high purposes and dauntless courage, the 
smaller party of more consummate statesmen were the 
first to propose the embassy to Scotland, 

The idea of such an embassy,” says Mr. Godwin, 
‘ ' had been brought forw'ard in the lifetime of Hampden ; 
and on the twentieth of July l6'13, the commissioners 
set out from London. They were four ; and the man 
principally confided in among them was Vane. He 

* Godwin’s Hist, of Com. i. 176. 
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iiuieed was the individual best qualified to succeed 
Hampden as a counsellor, in the arduous strupfgle in 
which tile nation was at this time engaged. In subtlety 
of intellect^ and dexterity of negociatioiij he was inferior 
to none ; and the know- n disinterestedness of his character, 
and his superiority to the vulgar temptations of gain, gave 
him the greatest authority.’’* It is w'orth notice that 
on the very same day on tvhich Vane set out for Scotland, 
St. John w'as namctl to l>e added as a member to the 
committee of government, commonly called the committee 
for the safety of the kingdom — ami this has suggested 
the idea that he was selected as a person on whom Vane 
coultl peculiarly depend. The short-sighted j)resbyte- 
rians knew not the formidable iiower insensibly making 
head against them. 

Clarendon w'hilc he eulogises Vane’s genius iu de- 
scribing this embassy, uses all his insidious artifice to 
blacken its motives and its character: Sir Harry Vane,'* 
he says, was one of the commissioners, and therefore 
the others need not Ik? named, sinen he waa all in 
any huainm ivhere oikers were joined with him. He 
was indeed a man of extraordinary parts, a pleasant wit, 
a great understanding, which pierced into and discerned 
the purposes of other men with wonderful sagacity ; 
whilst he had hilns^^f vuUnm danmm^ that no man 
could make a gu<:?ss of what he intended. He was of a 
temper not to be moved, and of rare dissimulation, and 
could comply when it was not seasonable to contradict, 
without losing ground by the condcscenmon ; and if he 
were not superior to Mr, Hampden, he was inferior to 
no other man, in all mysterious artifices. There need 
no more be said of his ability, than that he was chosen 
to cozen and deceive a -whole nation, which excel in 
craft and cunning ; which he did with notable pregnancy 
and dexterity, and prevailed with a people, that could 
not otherwise he prevailed upon than by advancing theif 
idol presbytery, to sacrifice their peace, their interest, 

* Hist, of Com. L 121. 
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and their faitli, to the erecting a power and authority 
that resolved to persecute presbytery to an extirpation ; 
and very near brought their purpose to pass.* 

A serious, difficulty occurred in Vane’s departure from 
Loiidon. He was obliged, with the other commission- 
ers, to proceed for Scotland by sea, probably in conse- 
f|uence of the defeat of lord Fairfax, and the temporary 
ascendancy of the earl of Newcastle in the north of 
England. He was dismissed in London on the SOtli 
of July, and did not reach Ediii burgh before tlie fjtli of 
August following. t Thus for twenty days he was per- 
haj)s out of the reach of any intelligence respecting the 
affairs of the commonwealth. I’liis was the most cri- 
tical period in tlie whole history of the war; the period 
in which there was, for tlie moment, the greatest ap- 
pear«ance that (diaries ivould gain decisively the advan- 
tage over the parliament, and be able effectually to ex- 
tinguisli tile cause of liberty in this country. Vane had 
sailed to negotiate an aid for the English legislature en- 
gaged ill hostilities against tlieir prince ; and it was not 
certain, that the first nows that would reach him when 
he entered the harbour of Leith, might not be that he 
had no constituents to represent. In these anxious and 
critical circumstances, Mr. Godwin has speculated on the 
character of his thoughts and resolutions. “ During 
this suspense,’' says that historian, he seems to have 
preserved all his serenity. lie did not believe that, 
judged as the cause of (Charles had been, and condemned 
by the most sober anti enlightened portion of the people 
of England, it would be possible to put down the spirit 
of liberty. He persuaded himself that, even if the ca- 
valiers gained possession of the metropolis, and dispersed 
the parliament, their triumph would be short. And we 
may be very sure that he was sustained through all by 
the verdict of his conscience, and the holy zeal he en- 
tertained for a cause which, as he believed, comprised 


♦ Vol. iv. p. 

t Other accounts state the 7th. See Biog. Brit. vi. 5991. ; and Rushwortb, 
v.4fi0. 
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in it every thing that was valuable to the existence of 
raan/^ 

Immediately on his arrival in Edinburgh the negoti- 
ation commenced^ and what Vane seems to have anti- 
cipated at once occurred. The Scots offered their assist- 
ance heartily, on the sole condition of an adhesion to the 
Scottish religious system on the part of England. After 
many long and very warm debates, in which Vane held 
to one firm policy from the first, a solemn covenant ^vas 
proposed, which Vane insisted should be named a so- 
lemn league and covenant,” whilst certain words were 
inserted in it on his subsequent motion, to which he 
also adhered with immoveable constancy *, and which 
had the effect of leaving open to the great party in Eng- 
land, to whose interests he was devoted, that last liberty 
of conscience which man should never surrender, and 
which heJiad from the first resolved that nothing in this 
agreement should exclusively withhold them from. In 
the clause relating to the “ preservation of the king's 
person,” be inserted the words, in preservation of the 
laws of the land and liberty of the subjcctt;” and by 
a simple phrase in the memorable article relating to re- 
ligion, effected a saving retreat for the supporters of a 
just toleration. 

The treacherous intrigues of the duke of Hamilton 
were equally foiled on this remarkable occasion by Vane. 

• l subjoin an account of these debates from Echard, who never gives 
authorities, and is therefore seldom to be relied on. Tho spirit attempted 
to be lixed on Vane in the present account, is merely a paltry imitation 
of Clarendon : but the facts may bo correct enough : — ** The ipain of it 
was managed by the su|)crior cunning and artifice of sir Henry Vane, who, 
as Dr. Gumblo tells us, was very earnest with the Scots to have the whole 
callnl a league, as well as a covenant, and argued it almost all night, and 
at last Carried it. . He held another debate about chuvcli government, 
which was to be according to the example of the best reformed churches ; 
he would have it only according to the word of (iod j but after a great 
contest, they joined both, awrf the last bad the precedence- One of his 
companions afterwards asking him the reason why he should put tliem to 
so much trouble, with such needless trifles, he told him : ■—* He was mis- 
taken, and did not see enougli into that matter, for a league showed, it waa 
botwecHi two nations, and might be broken upon just reasons, but not a 
covenant. For the other, that church government according to the word 
of God, by the difference of divines and t?xpositors, would l>e long enough 
before it be determined, for llie learned held it clearly for episcopacy j so 
that when all are agreed, we may take in ihc Scotch presbytery.* p. 585. 

t Ludlow's Memoirs, i. 79. * 
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He and some of his brother royalists had secretly stimu- 
lated the more enthusiastic covenanters to stickle for 
extreme conditions. They insisted, in consequence, ac- 
cording to Clarendon, on a committee to be selected from 
the parliament of hath kingdoms, to whom was to be 
intrusted the conduct of the war t it was imagiiiwl that 
the pride of the English nation would never subscribe 
to this stipulation, 'fhe friemls of Hamilton were com- 
pletely outwitted here as on every other point. Vane 
offered no objection, secure in the hfirmlessness of such 
a stipulation before the energy and power of his own 
dauntless party, which he knew, as long as the war lasted^ 
would sustain itself in that place of supremacy which in 
times of danger and doubt is ever conceded to superior 
minds. 

The famous article respecting religion ran in these 
words: — That we shall, sincerely, really, and con- 
stantly, through the grace of God, endeavour, in our 
several places and callings, the preservation of the re- 
fornietl religion in the church of Scotland, in doctriiiej, 
worship, discipline, and government, against onr com- 
mon enemies ; the reformation of rehgion in the king- 
doms of England and Ireland, in doctrine, worship, dis- 
cipline, and government, according to the word op 
God, and the example of the best reformed churches ; 
and we shall endeavour to bring the churcJies of God in 
the three kingdoms to the nearest conjunction and uni- 
formity in religion, confessing of faith, form of church 
government, directory for worship and catechising; that 
we, and our posterity after us, may as brethren hve in 
faith and love, and the Lord may delight to dwell in the 
midst of us. That we shall, in like manner, without 
respect of i>ersons, endeavour the extirpation of popery, 
prelacy, (that is, church government by archbishops, hi,- 
shops, their chancellors and commissaries, deans, deans 
and chapters, archdeacons, and all other ecclesiastical 
officers depending on that hierarchy).” Vane, by this 
introduction of, according to the word of God,” left 
the interpretation of that word to the^frec conscience of 
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every man. On the I 7th of August the solemn league 
and covenant was voted by the legislature" and the as- 
sembly of the church at Edinburgh. The king, in des^ 
perate alarm, sent his commands to the Scotch people 
not to take such a covenant. In reply, they humbly 
advised his majesty to take the covenant himself.’’ * 
The surpassing service rendered by Vane on this 
great occasion to the parliamentary cause, exposed him 
to a more violent hatred from the royalists than he had 
yet experienced, and Clarendon has used every artifice 
to depreciate his motives and his sincerity. , In various 
passages of his liistory he adverts to the suljject. In 
the following, the truth is very evasively stated : — 
sir Harry Vane (wlio ecpially hated episcopacy and 
presbytery, save that he wished the one abolished witli 
much impatience, believing it much easier to keep the 
other from being established, whatever they jjromiscd, 
than to be rid of tliatwbicli wasBf‘ttlcd in the kingdom) 
carefully considered the covenant, and after he had 
altered and changed many expressions in it, and made 
them doubtful enough to bear many interpretations, he, 
and his fclJovv-commissioners, signed the whole treaty;** 
— but shortly after we have this distinct fidseliood de- 
liberately given : And he who exnitrilmted most to it, 
the league and covenant, and, in truth, was the principal 
contriver of it, and the man by whom the committee in 
Scotland was entirely and stupidly governed, sir Harry 
Vane the younger, was not afterwards more known to 
ahhor the covenmd, and tlie jMesbyterians, tJian he was 
at that very time known to do, and laughed at them 
tlien, as much as ever he did afterwards,” 

Vane never abhorred” the covenant, though he 
abhorred the paltry advantages and tyrannies which 
were afterwards, under its sanction, sought to be prac- 
tised by the presbyterians. He held the league and 
covenant in its only true and just acceptation, to be 
ever sacred — a mutual guarantee between two nations, 
that for one great common object, each should sustain 
* Whitelocke’fi Memorials, p, 77. 
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the rights of the other, until perfect liberty had been 
gained for both.*’*' Till the very close of his life he pro- 
fessed a devotion be bad never Swerved from, to all that 
. was noble, anti just, and good in that memorable league, 
while he never scrupled to record his impressive dissent 
from^ the numerous and desperate endeavours tliat were 
made by the Scots and the presby terians* to wrest it to 
‘‘other ends than itself warranted.” Nor will I tleny, be 
said to his judges in the course of his melancholy trial, 
“ Nor will I deny but tliat, as to tlic manner of the prose- 
cution of the covenant to other ends than itself warrants, 
and with a rigid oppressive spirit (to bring all dissent- 
ing minds and tender consciences under one uniformity of 
church discipline and government), it vuift utterly nyaiuM 
wy Jiidfpneut. For I always esteemed it more agreeable 
to the word of God, that the ends and work declared in 
the covenant should be promoted in a spirit of love and 
forbearance to differing judgments and consciences, that 
thereby we might be approving ourselves in doing that 
to others which we desire they would do to us, andjso, 
though upon different principles, be found joint and 
faithful advancers of the refonnation contained in the 
covenant, both public and personal.*' Beautiful, indeed, 
and conceived in the only true Christian spirit, is this 
definition of the covenant, — in that <livine and tolerant 
faith it was projected and .signed by Vane. Some of 
the last words s])oken by him on the scaffold, and in 
which he made a most touching allusion to the marquis 
of Argyle, show even more deeply that among the last 
atid strongest feelings left to him in this world, was the 
desire that in reference to this great ajction of Ids life, 
he should leave behind him an unstained name.f 

Henry Marten, it will be found, held the same opinion, though in his 
case pertiaiM the opinion was pushed to the extreme. See pout, Life of 
Marten. 

“ My life, estate and all, is not so dear to me a.i my service to God, 
his cause, to the kingdom <if Christ, and to the future welfare of my 
country j and I am taught according to the example, as well as that most 
Christian saying, of a noble {lerson that lately died after this public manner 
in Scotland ; * How much hotter is it to choose affliction and the cross, 
than to sin or draw back ftom the service of the living Gotl, into the ways 
of apostacy and perdition. * That noble person, whose memory 1 honour, 

VOL, IV. F 
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Vane did not return to London after his mission, 
until October 26.* In the interval he had formed a 
very great intimacy and confidence with the marquis of 
Argyle. Clarendon has celebrated this friendship, and 
makes out that their sudden attachment had its origin in 
the strong sympathy felt by each for a like depth and 
mystery of purpose he discovered in the other. It 
is certain that a subtler or more refined spirit than 
Argylc's existed only in the breast of Vane, and though 
the Scottish statesman was a staunch friond to presbytery, 
yet lie and the great English leader had soon discovered 
one point in which they fully agreed ; a repugnance to 
half measures, an aversion to the conducting tlie war in 
an irresolute and temporising spirit, ami a deter- 
mination to ptisli the advantages obtained in the field as 
far as they would go.’^ 

The solemn league and covenant remained to be adopt- 
ed in England. The Scottisli form of giving it autho- 
rity was followed as far as possible. It was referred 
by the two houses to the assembly of divines, wliich had 
commenced its sittings on the 1st of the preceding July, 
being called together to be consulted with by the par- 
liament for the purpose of settling the government 
and form of worship of the church of England. This 
assembly, already referred to, consisted of 121 of the 
clergy; and a number of lay assessors were joined 
w'ilh them, consisting of ten peers, and twenty mem- 
bers of the house of commons. All these persons 
were named by the ordinance of the two Jiouses of 
parliament, which gave birth to the assembly. The 
public taking of the covenant , was solemnised on the 
25th of September, each member of either house at- 
testing his adherence by oath first, and then by sub- 


wasu’ith myself at the beginning and inakitig oi' tbo solemn league and 
covenant, the rnaUev of which, and the holy emls therein contained,! 
fhUy absent unt(^ and have been as desirous to observe ; but the rigid way 
of lirosecuting it, ami the oppressing unircriiiity that hath been endea- 
voured by it, I never approved.”— Sjwech upon }/ie scaJjW. 

* Commons' Journals. 
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scribing his name.*' The name of Vane, subscribetl 
immediately on his retuni, appears upon the list next to 
that of Cromwell, t 

/rhe results of this masterly effort of statesmanship 
were soon manifest. An army of 20,000 men was 
raised and marshalled in Scotland, and crossed tlie Tweed 
on the 19th of January following, to act with the forces 
of the parliament. 

The disastrous loss to the popular party of the great 
services of' Pym (the last of wrliich had bec?n the intro- 
duction of the system of excise' into this counti’y J , — an 
idea borrowed from the financial proceedings in Holland,) 
liad now devolved upon Vane the chief conduct of civil 
affairs. His energy was remarkable : in public and in 
private, on the floor of the house and in its committees, in 
council with the committees at Derby house, o:? in watch- 
ful earnestness on the field of battle, sir Harry Vane the 
younger was acknowletlged the foremost man of the time. 

At the opening of the campaign, in iGM, strength- 
ened by the accession of the army from Scotland, 14,000 
men had been raised umler the earl of Manchester, and 
his lieutenant-general, Cromwell, for the associated 
counties in the eastern quarter of England. Upon, these 
forces. Vane, distrustful of the power, if not of the 
sincerity, of Essex §, fixed hopes of the most sanguine 
kind. We find him upon the scene of action, with 
IV fan Chester, in June, 1644, assisting him with his advicc> 
and urging movements of policy which soon won for 
that division of the Urmy the peculiar confidence of the 
people. Vane had already in his view an army of a 

new model.” An interesting remark is made by 

* Godwin, i. ISl. Journals of Commons, Sep. 22. Whitelock, p. 74. 

t Uu.sh worth, V. 480. Eehartl, p. .>85. 

t Sec Journals, May 17. 104.1 Dugclale, View of the Troubles, p. 120. 
Godwin, iii. 480. This circumstauce had escaped me, when engaged on 
the life of that great statesman. 

^ Essex well knew this, and that the influence of Vane was undermining 
his hold upon tlie parliament CKarendon remarks (iv. 524-^0,), ** The lord 
Roln!rts, though inferior in the army, bad much greater credit in the 
parliaracnt than the earl of Essex ; and the e;irl did not think him very 
kmd to him, he being then in great Cfmjunction with <rir Harry Vane,wljmrr 
of all men the carl hated, and looked uiMin as ah enemy.** 

F 2 
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Mr. Godwin, on the presence of the statesman thus in the 
camp of Manchester. gives,” he says, an additional 
quickness to our feelings in the midst of these warlike 
proceedings, to look into the camp of the parliament- 
arians, to draw back the canvas of their tents, and 
contemplate the soldier and the statesman, busied as they 
were iu anticipating tlie future, in providing for all 
occasions, and endeavouring to place tlie mass of yet 
unformed events under the guidance of human prudence 
and intellect. In this camp, which w’-as now’ traversing 
Nottinghamshire and Lincolnshire, and proceeding to 
York, we might see, among others, Manchester, defi- 
cient neither in the qualities of a gentleman nor the 
valour of a soldier, the most well-tempered anti courteous 
of mankind, firm in purpose, yet ever gentle and coud- 
iiating in his manners ; Cromwell, the future guide and 
oppressor of the commonwealth, daring every thing, and 
accomplishing whatever he dared to tlcsire; and Yane, 
ever profound in thought, and sagacious in purpose, 
desiring the true advantage and happinoSwS of all within 
the sphere of his influence, and embracing in his ca- 
paciou;: mind all the elements of public safety and sub- 
stantial improvement. These men, now so cordially 
united, were in no long time to be shaken asunder, each 
actuated wdth different sentiments, each pu]suing an 
object which the other two regarded with fixed disappro- 
bation.’' 

Vane seldom remained long from the seat of govern- 
ment, how'ever, for there Ids pre5Ci#.e w as daily becoming 
more and more essential. The presbyteriaiis, rallying 
with the better aspect of affairs in the field, once more 
show’ed a formidable front of remonstrance and discon- 
tent, in the debates of the house of commons. He was 
not daunted by this ; he had already looked greater 
dangers in the face on the eve of the league and covenant, 
and yet dared to proceed. He knew from the first the 
consequences of that great measure, wdiich he would 
sooner or later have to cope witii, and he was prepared 
for the struggle now. 

The Presbyterians declared their resolution to stand 
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upon uniformity in church government. Laud and his 
system had passed away, and they now came forward 
with their own. The excommunicating canons of dio- 
cesan episcopacy had been driven out of England ; the 
pillories of the archbishop of Canterbury reeked no more 
with human mutilations ; but now came in tlie pres- 
hyterians, not less exclusive or intolerant, and im- 
pressed with no less horror of the blasphemy and 
peruicionsness of sects, than the former. Its chief dis- 
tinctions were, the comparative moderation of its f?molu- 
nients, and the plainness of its garb. The clergy of the 
church of Scdtland were habited with something of the 
same unambitious sadness, as we see in paintings of the 
fathers of the inquisitiou. Rut this,” says the his- 
torian of the commonwealth, with earnest and impres- 
sive eloquence, “ is in certain respects a disadvantage. 
He that lords it over me, and would persuade me that 
h(' is not of the same ignoble kind as myself, ought, 
perhaps, to 1x5 clad in robes, and covered with ermine 
and gold. It is some mitigation of my sufferings. I 
should be glad to be deluded and dazzled to the last. It 
seems natural that human l^eings shonld prefer, like the 
widow of Benares, to die amid.st the clangour of trum- 
pets, and the soft breathing of recorders, to the perishing 
by the deformed and withering blow of unclisguised 
cruelty.” 

And so miglit Vane have thought, and Cromwell, 
and Milton — for that principle they acted, in a re- 
solute opposition to the presbyterian policy. Tt is a 
misteke, however, to suppose that these great men were 
what is called ^'independents,” or to he considered as 
belonging in themselves merely to another Christian 
sect For Vane himself, in matters appertaining to reli- 
gion, he was indeed what Clarendon has striven to con- 
vert into a term of reproach, a man abates ordinances.” 
His pure religious faith has already received illustration 
in these pages — die extraordinary incidents of his early 
life must be supposed to have acted with corresponding 
force upon his imagination — and noiv, having risen with 
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ttie dangers of the time — the most eminent ;statesin an 
of an age remarkable fo;r greatness — the acknowledged 
leader of the English house of commons, —the sole forms 
of religious or intellectuiil contest or controversy that he 
would acknowledge, were those in which the truth bade 
fair to be separated from falsehood, and in wdiich a per- 
fect and uncontrolled liberty of disquisition iniglit pos- 
silily some d.ay, with God’s sanction, elevate men into 
the highest and most sublime regions of jmre and perfect 
intellect — into a station little lower than the angels. 

Nothing has been sq misunderstood by oven the most 
liberal thinkers, nothing has Ix^en so carftully avoided 
by the greatest admirers of tlie younger Vane, as the 
nature of his peculiar opinions in rtiligion. Ih.it those 
sliall not be avoiiled here, and, if possible, not mis- 
understood. Nor is this an improper period for the in- 
troduction of them, since, standing thus on the threshold 
of the greatest (wents and exertions of his political life, 
each may serve to illustrate the other. 

^Vhen he retired for a time from public life in disgust 
at tile usurpation of Oomwell, Ini occupied his leisure 
with religious and political writing, in politics, he 
wrote with the clear and impressive reason, the simple 
and masterly style, of a consummate statesman. In re- 
ligion, he indulged occasionally those wild aiul'visioiiary 
thoughts which have seldom failed to visit all strong 
and fervent spirits of the earth, when they have flung 
themselves passionately into the pro|piinder questions of 
man’s oxisttMice and destiny. In those rnoinents his 
own divinely elevated fancies assumed to him the forms 
of angels of light,'’ and the very presence of C’Jhrist 
himself, coining in the clouds,” was not far distant 
from his rapt and excited vision. 

In the Retired Man's Meditations he thus speaks of the 
Fall of Man : — ^‘In this tree of knowledge of good and 
evil, man had the sight of himself, in the exercise of bis 
natural life and the operations appertaining unto him, as 
he became a living soul; in the w^ell or evil use whethof fie 
might arrive unto the experience of the supreme good held 
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forth to him as the end of his creatioRj the endless life 
that was to follow ; or else he might come, by the for- 
feiture of the present good he enjoyed, to know the evil 
of a much worse condition than at first he had; for 
the avoiding of which, and to continue in a posture 
meet to receive the other, God required him in tlie state 
of inrioecncy to abide in a waiting frame of spirit, as a 
sojourner and stranger in the midst of his present enjoy- 
ments in the earthly paradise, that so through his patient 
forhearance from taking up his rest, or terminating his 
delight in seen things, he might preserve in himself an 
unengaged, ^prejudiced spirit to what was yet behind 
of the counsa of God to be communicated to him, as to 
a more excellent attainment and inheritance to be exhi- 
bited to him in the light of the approaching day of the 
T^ortl, the beamings forth whereof, as considered in type, 
were already present/" 

Here, it seems to me, is the expression of a sense 
e(]ually subtle and noble. The pause before the accession 
of all the divinity of intellect that the Creator had de- 
signed for man — the rest which was intended before its 
gradual fulfilment — the waiting frame of spirit, the 
patient forbearance — the unengaged unprejudiced soul 

— conceived in that divine sense of Milton, 

Ood doth not need 

Either man’s work or his own ; avIio best 
Bear his mild yoke, tln?y servo him l)ost ; his state 
Is kingly; thousands at his bidding sptihi. 

And iKist o’er land and ocean without rest : 

They also serve who only stand and wait — 

— all tins, with the vision in the distance of a more 
excellent attainment and inheritance” in the realisa- 
tion of all man's intellectual powers, expresses most 
surely a great imaginative conception, which may be 
non-accordant with a simpler faith, hut is neither un- 
intelligible or obscure. The fervent writer proceeds 
thus : — 

Now man (being furnished tlSth a reasonable soul 
and all the excellencies of its operations, with, freedom 
of will to choose the good and refuse the evil, honoured 
F 4 ■ 
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also with the sovereignty over the creatures), in this fair 
posture of preparation to receive more, was nevertheless 
seduced, ensnared, and made a prey of by Satan, sin, and 
death, to the rendering (as it were) abortive all that 
work which was already passed upon him, and to the 
letting in of sin and death, with the deserved curse and 
wrath of God, through him, as through a door, upon all 
his posterity. 

The occasion of this was twofold : first, the present 
enjoyment of good from God under the ministry of the 
first covenant, the fruit of which, to the eye of flesh and 
blood even at its best, was so glorious, an^appeared so 
beautiful and desirable, that man was easily persuaded 
that it was the best and highest attainment he needed to 
look after; and thereby, tlirough Satan's subtlety, ren- 
dered secure and negligent as to the use of means given 
by God to carry him on, pass him through, and conduct 
liirn out of tills his corruptible state, as from glory to 
glory, into the power of an endless life (ivithout the in- 
tervening of sin), to the full and perfect securing of 
man’s nature from all prevailing power of sin’s assaults 
for ever ; v/hich was not done by creation. 

The second occasion of man’s fall was tlic freerlom 
of his will, wherein tlie judging and desiring faculties 
of his mind were entirely committed by God to his own 
free motion and operation, upon the terms of the cove- 
‘ iiant lie w^as brought into Avith God ; which was to be 
dealt Avith according unto his works — to lx? rewarded 
Avith life or Avith death, as he should rightly order or 
abuse this liberty of action, with Avhich God had in- 
vested him by Avav of trial and probation. That man 
had such a power of free Avill as this, — 

“ First, the nature and tenor of tlie covenant lie was 
taken into doth demonstrate, which is conditional in refer- 
ence to the works of man ; and God Uiroughout deals 
Avith man, under that covenant according to his Avorks, 
strongly thereby assefcng them to lie man’s oAvn ; so as 
the very reward, which comes thereby, is accounted to 
him of debt, even the thing which his oivn action (as 
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left alone unto himself therein) hath brought upon him, 
and entitled him unto. 

Secondly, without such a power of free will, man^s 
first estate could not have been mutable, at least could 
never have changed into corruption ; for if it had l3cen 
necessary to him to have stood, he could not have fallen ; 
and if it had been necessary to him to fall, God had 
thereby made himself the author of sin, which could 
T»ot be. 

That which Adam was forbidden, was not simply 
to forbear the use of his free will, but the evil and un- 
lawful use of#t, as (through an unwise discerning, and 
erroneous judging between the present temporary good 
wliich he saw, and the future durable excellency of the 
things unseen and but in hope) there did spring up an 
inordinate coveting and desire in him after the retaining 
of the first, to the despising and rejecting of the second.’' 

What is the meaning of this rich vein of spiritual 
argument and subtlety, divested of the thin vpil of 
theological phrase which is flung around it, if it be not 
only another form of those purest aspirations which 
should be the glory of our nature, teaching us that there 
is a something within us that was designed for nobler 
purposes and achievements tlian have fallen to it in this 
world, and that, having for a time forfeited these bless- 
ings, still the liberty of free will and independent action 
remains, which, wisely directed, and regulated by the 
higher uses and refinements even of our imperfect in- 
tellect, will in the end bring Christ himself upon the 
earth, by raising the minds and thoughts of men up to 
within the level of his own. The reign of the saints 
\'ane looked for was the perfection of tlie intellect of 
man. The de emendatume intelifivtua of Bacon might 
liave lieen construed by Clarendon into another reign of 
saints of a similar description. For this great purpose ; 
with an ever present vievr to that possible reign of 
wisdom upon earth ; keeping consffiitly before him the 
sense, that in die mission of Christ had been fulfilled 
the gracious purpose of the Creator, of offering to man 
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the redemption of his former shortsightedness and error, 

- — Sir Henry Vane passed his life in one unending strife 
with what he believed to be the temporal and the spi- 
ritual enemy of man — in the one case, to prevent the 
subjection of his powers to that tyranny of bad govern- 
ment which must deprave biswdll ; and*in the other, to 
unloose his conscience from those secular chains which 
must take from him eventually the liberty of thought 
and action by which only his spirit could aspire. This, 

I believe, to have been Vane's great theory — these the 
thoughts, whicli, carried out into all their various and 
richest forms by the beauty and pow^r •f bis genius, 
filled an<l stirred his mind when In? spoke of the corning 
of Christ upon tire earth, and his reign here in goodness 
and in glory. 

In the night before his death he prayed in Iris prison 
with his children, and this was a portion of his prayer : 

The <lay approaches in which thou wilt decide this 
controversy, not by might nor by power, but by the 
spirit of tile living God. The spirit will make its own 
way, and run through the whole earth. Then shall it 
be said, Where is the fury of the oppressor ? Who is he 
that dares or can stand before the spirit of the Lord, in 
the mouth of his witnesses ? Arise, O Lord, and let 
thine enemies be scattered. Thy poor servant knows 
not how he shall be carried forth by thee this day, but, 
bless(?d be thy great name, that ho hath whereof to 
speak in this great cause. ^Vlien 1 shall he gathered to 
thee this day, then conic thou in the ministry of thy 
holy angels that excel in sticngth. We have seen 
enough of this world, and thou scest, we have enough 
of it. Let these my friends, that are round about me, 
commit me to the Lord, and let them be gathered into 
the family of Abraham the father of the faithful, and 
become faithful witnesses of those principles and truths 
that have been dl^overed to them, that it may lie 
knowm, that^ a poor weak prophet hath been amongst 
them, not by the words of his mouth only, but by thi^ 
voice of his blood and death, which will speak when he 
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is gone,*' Here is tlie same lofty spirit, the same hope 
of tlie tranquil elevation of intellect in the world, above 
the old influences of might and power. 

When his friends were weeping around him on the 
morning of his execution, he bade them have faith and 
patience, for that the realisation of all the Creator’s pro- 
mises held out for fulfilment in the world would surely 
come, when a suflPicient number of the spirits of the just 
should have ascended into heaven. ‘‘ Weep not,’* he said, 
— T have not the least reluctancy or struggling in my 
spirit against death. I desire not to live ; but my will 
is resigned up to God in all. IT/it/ are you troubled ? 
/ nrn not. You have need of faith and patience to 
follow the Lord's call. 'Hiis ought chiefly to be in our 
eye, the bringing glory to our heavenly Father. Surely 
God hath a glorious design to carry on in the world, 
even the building np of David's throne to all gene- 
rations. For he is completing all his precious stones, 
making them heaven-proof, and then laying tliem 
together in the heavenly mansions, with the spirits 
of the just, till it Ikj a complete city. When the top 
stone thereof is laid, then will he com(* in all his glory." 
^Vliat is the ground-work of this noble idea, but that 
which I have described to Ikj his pervading philosophi- 
cal sense of the Messiah's advent, the gradual perfec- 
tion of the moral and intellectual powers of mankind? 

On the scaffold itself, these wrere among the latest 
words of his prayer : * — Let thy servant speak 
sometliing on the behalf of the nation wherein he hath 
lived. Lord, did we not cxceetl other nations in our 

* Immcdiatdy lioforp ho prayed ho had adilressod the people, ami ex- 

pressed to the ftamu effeijt, but by a HtronK»>*’ paraphrase, this impression of 
tile advent of a hotter day : — “ I shall not desire in this place to take np 
much time, but only as my last words, leave this with you : ‘That aa the 
present storm we now lie undtrr, and the dark clouds that yet hang over 
the reformed ehurchea of Christ:, which are coming thicker and thicker 
for a season, were not unforeseen by me for many years passed, as some 
writings of mine declare ; so the coining of Cluist in these clonds, in ortTey 
to a sMedy and sudden revival of his cause, Wild spreading his kingdom 
over the face of the whole earth, is most clear to the eye of my faith, 
even that faith in which I die, whereby the kingdoms of this world fifralt 
become the kingdom of out Lhrd and of bis Christ. Amen.* Even 
come, Lord Jesus.** 
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day ? Great things have been done by thee in the 
midst of us. Oh, that thou wouidst look down in 
pity and compassion, and pardon the sins of this 
whole nation, and lay them not to their charge ; show 
them what is thy good and acceptable will, and bring 
them into subjection thereunto. U^e huinldy pray 
thee, O Lord, look dowm with compassion upon this 
great and populous city, cleanse away the impurity, 
sinfulness, and {letilemcnts thereof ; cause their souls to 
delight ill tliy word, that they may live. Let a spirit 
of reformation and purity spring up in and amongst 
tliem with power ; make them willing to lay down all 
that is dear to them for thee, that thou inayst give 
them a crown of life ; that they may always desire ami 
choose affliction, and to be exposed to the worst condition 
and hardest circumstances that can be brought upon 
them in this w^orld, rather tlian sin against him that 
hath loved them and bought them Avith a price, that 
they might live to him in their bodies and in their 
spirits.” Again, in these memorable and most touching 
Wi.i ds, the passionate yearning for that perfecting of his 
beloved country, by the ‘‘ spirit of reformation and 
purity,^’ surmounts every other emotion. 

With such aids as these, and considering the subject, 
so far as we may feel it practicable, in a congenial 
spirit, Ave do not find raucb difficulty in comprehending 
even Vane’s theology ! And this is Avhat Baxter ridi- 
cules * — Hume finds “ absolutely unintelligible ” and 

* The terms of Baxter’s ridicule are worth giving. TI»e closing paswge 
may i)crhay>s divest it of its sting ! “ His unhaiipiness lay in this, that his 
doctrines were so cloudily formed and expressed, that few <x)uW under- 
hand them, and therefore he hud few true disciples. The lord Wrook was 
slain before he liad brought him to maturity. Air. Sterry is thought to be of 
his mind, as ho was his intimate ; but be bath not opened himself in W'ri^ 
ing ; anil was so famous for obscurity in yjTcaching ‘’tr Benj. 

Budyurd, too high for this world, and too low lor the other,) that he 
thereby proveil almost barren also, and vanity and sterility were nevci' 
more happily conjoineil. Mr. Sprig \n the chief of his more open disciples 
(too well known by a book •!; his sermons). This obscurity by some was 
imputed to his not unrIerstOTdiug himself; but by olbors to design, liecause 
be could siHJak plainly when he listed : the two courses in which he had 
most siicc^s and spake most plainly were, his earnest .plea for universal 
liberty of »nsciencc, unci against the magistrate’s intermeddling with re* 
ligion, and Am teaching his followers to reoUc ilic ministry, calling them 
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exhibiting no traces of eloquence or common sense 
— Anthony W ood foams in the mouth at^ when he even 
mentions t — ^bishop Burnet professes an utter howilder- 
meut about J — Clarendon, in various passages, studiously 
endeavours to misrepresent or laugh at § — arid all 


ordinarily black coats, priests, and ot)u>r names which then siivoured of 
rojiroHcli ; and those gentlemon that adhereti to the ministry, //u\>/ said 
war pricsl-Hddi'n.** — p. 75.) The “ earnest plea for universal liberty 
of' crnisricmx* *’ 1 regret to say 1 have not seen. No iloubt it was one of 
the noblest of his works. 

* This is llnme's deliberately recorded opinion. “'I'his man, .so cele. 
hrated for his parliamentary talents, auii for his eapaeity in Inisinesp, has 
left some u-fitin.'»s behind him. 'J'hey treat, all of "them, of religious 
suhierts, and are absolutely unintelligible. No traces of cJotiuence or even 
of common sense appear in them.'’ 

f A short specimen will serve: -“In .sum, he W'a.s the J’rotous of the 
tinios, II mere lionh-pfitch of religion, chief ringleader of all file fr:inlic 
sectjiriaJiB, of a turbulent spirit and working brain, of a strong cojnjMi.sitioti 
of eJuder and inolunelioly, an invesdor not only of vvhiinsej.s in leligiofi, 
but also of crotchets in the state (aa his several models te.stifv', and eom- 
puscil only of treason, ingratitude, and fiaseness.” Ath. Ox. iii, ofSO. 

I lli.i words are For though he. set up a form of religion in a way 
of his own, yet it consisted rather in a withdrawing IVom all oUht forms, 
than in any new or particular opinions or forins j from whicii Inr and his 
iviity were (".dletl J:?{'ekers, and .seemed to wait litr some new and clearer 
ni,'mifesfcftions. In those meetings he preached ami prayed often himself, 
hot with sojieculinra darkness, that, though 1 have sometimes tiikrm pains 
to see if I could (ind out Ids meaning in his works, yet I could never roach 
it. And since many others have .s-ud the same, it may ho reasonable t; 
believe that he hid somewhat that %vas a necessary key to the rest. Ilis 
/riend.*^ told uie, he leaned to Otigen's notion of an universal srdvatinn of 
all, both of devils and the dimmed, and to the doctrine of pve-exialcnec.” 
•— ; Hist. of hi.s own 'i'ime, fol. 172i. i. 1G4.) 

^ “ Vane was a man not to be described by any character of religion ; in 
which he had swallowed sojno of the fancies and c.'tlravagauee.s of every 
sect or faction j and was become (which cannot be exprusseil by any other 
language than wa.s peculiar to tl)^t time) a man alum- ordinances, nnJimitt'd 
and unrestraified by any rules or bounds iwe-scribed to other men, by reason 
of his perfection. He was a perieet entiiusiost ; ami, without doubt, diil 
believe himself ius]nrcd ; which so far corrupted his reason and under- 
.standing (wliich in all rnattcr-s without the verge ol’ religion, was inferior 
to that of few men,) that he did at some time believe, fic was iJtc person (!) 
deputed to reign over the saints upon earth, for a thousand years.” (Hist, 
of Rebellion, vi. 373.) 1 need not quote, as 1 might, fitly similar passages 
from bis lii.«itory : — in charity it is right to add, that in priv-atc intercourse 
with his friends, even Clarendon could moderate something of the inveterate 
hostility, with winch, to the .scaft'old, he pursued Vane. In some rctnarks 
on “ Cre.say*s an.swer to .Stillingflcct,*’ (reported in thcBiog. Rrit.) he thus 
spenkit, witli hall* candour, of one of his religious books : — ” Which when 
1 had read, and found notliing of his usual clearness, and ratiocination in 
his discourse, in xvhkh he used much to excel the best qfihe eomfumy he kept^ 
and that the .style thereof was very much like that of Sancta Sophia ; and 
that in a crowd of very easy wortls, the sense was too hard to find out ; I 
was of opinion that the subject-m.ittor of it was of so delicate a nature, 
that it ra^uired another kind of preparation ofviindt and it may be another 
kind of diet, than men are ordim'irily supjdied with.” This is mon? true 
than the writer ititended, as ap|>Iicd to bis own “ preparation of mind,” 
and that gross “ diet ” which withheld the pampered chancellor from synh^ 
pathy with such a spirit as that of sir Harry Vane. 
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modem writers, with one single exception have 
either studiously evaded, or spoken of with ingenuous 
pity or a wholesale contempt. The candid critic in the 
Spectator, who had read Aristotle, and found him not 
such a fool as he thought him,” showed greater ability 
and much more honesty than these critics of sir Henry 
Vane. 

But this subject cannot he brought too distinctly be- 
fore the reader, in an endeavour to do tardy justice to 
the memory of one of the greatest men of our history. 
He will bear eiKjuiry heat into the matters for wliich be 
has been the most vehemently assailed. 

The peculiar action of the will in Vane’s argument 
upon the fall of man, receives illustration from another 
passage in his writings upon tlie relation of tlic will 
to all that is noblest in man’s soul. ’fhe will only 
is truly man’s own, and the considerable part of the 
reasonable soul. On it depend the issues of good or 
evil, lite or death. All the rest of a man, his under- 
standing, memory, imagination, may be taken from 
him, altered, troubled by a thousand accidents. But 
the will is so much in our own power that it cannot 
be taken away, thougli its action may be hindered. 
’Tis our own till we knowingly and freely give it 
away, which may be. And lie that hath once ab- 
solutely given up his will to another, is no more his 
own man. He bath left himself nothing of his own. 
^Tis by the will we are good or evu, nappy or un- 
happy.” 

His enthusiasm vras indeed highly and passionately 
wrought on many incidental points of faith, but the 
character of his mind in all the practical applications of 
those exalted views, was infinitely sober, subtle, well 
regulated, and exact. No worldly failures in his own 
ease had the power of disheartening the great reliance 
witli which to tlie mark ’’ he still pressed forward. 

» In an early number of the WeFtmiiujter Heview a very able notice ap- 
peared under the title of “ Vane and Bunyan,” v/hich was written in the 
bc;it spirit. 
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<'The goodness of any cause is not merely to Im? judged 
by the events^ whether visibly prosperous or uiipros- 
perousj but by the righteousness of its principles ; nor 
is our faith and patience to fail under the many fears, 
doubts, wants, troubles, and poiver of adversaries, in 
the passage to the recovery of our long-lost freedom. 
For it is the same cause with tliat of the Israelites of 
old, of which wo ought not to be ashamed or distrustful,” 
Ami in another most wise and tender passage of phi- 
losophy he speaks thus : — 

KviJs themselves, through the wise over-ruling pro- 
vidence of God, have good fruits and effects. The world 
would be exting-uished and perish, if it Avere not changed, 
shaken, and discomposed, by a variety and interchange- 
ahlo course of things, wisely ordereti by God, the best 
physician. This ouglit to satisfy every honest and rea- 
sonable mind, and make it joyfully subjuit to the worst 
of changes, liow strange and wonderful soever they may 
seem, since they are the works of God and nature, and 
that which is a loss in one respect is u gain in another. 

liet not a wise man disdain or ill resent any thing 
that sliall happen to him. Let him know those things 
that seem hurtful to liim in particular, pertain to the 
preservation of the whole uuiverst!, and are of the nature 
of those things, that finish and fill up the course and 
office of this world.” 

Of his view's in regard to the necessity of that pre- 
paration of man for his better and wiser state, which 
has already been explained in a former passage to 
imply in its results that 'Xlivine advent which his ima- 
gination took such fervent delight in, the following most 
striking passage from the Retired Man’s Meditations, 
will afford a further illustration and example : — 

But there is a duty of the day, a generation- 
work, respecting the time and circumstances of ac- 
tion, in which the lot of our life is cast, which calls 
upon us to use all lawful and righteous means that are 
afforded by the good hand of God, through the inward 
light and knowledge he vouchsafes, and outward pro- 



so iHUTtsH s?;Aa;|i:s^i;N, 

a itjeuces h^lps wlxicU casts in, whereby tp^m^ 

way for, and to be hasting untQ tJie coming of that day 
of God, wherdn the old heavens and earth shall lie 
rolled away as garments, yea, with the works that, ^e 
therein, be burnt up, .and the new heavens and tlie new 
earth wherein dwellctli righteousness shall be brought 
fortli in their room. 

. Our part is the same therefore in this, as in the 
practice or other righteous duties appertaining to us, 
the perfection whereof wc cannot expect until the rc- 
dem]3tion of the body ; and yet we arc to be using all 
lawful means and endeavours, to come as near the 
primitive pattern and rule as wc can, in our whole 
practice throughout. 

So that when once wo have well consitlered what 
rule Christ himself, if he were on earth, would exCrplse 
over inon, in protecting those that do well, and being a 
terror to evil works, as also in distributing rigliteousness 
equally and impartially unto all, upon the grounds of 
riglit and just (which every one, in the measure of light 
they have attained, are acquainted with, and do ac- 
knowledge for the rule wliich they*are willing to be 
concluded under, as to all their outward coiicerns) We 
ought in the way of Christ, and in the use of all lawful 
means, to he as near this in our practice as possible we 
may, in the rule over men, which we shall be either as 
principals or accessories in setting up, holding ourselves 
obliged ill heartiness and freedom of mind, to maintain.” 

In a previous memoir in this series I spoke of the 
extraordinary influence which the translation, of the Bible 
had exerted in the world. To Vane it was, indeed^ 
what Platons “ priginal type” may have been to the 
enfeebled and restless man of civilisation, who wished^ 
by ^uch a coraparisoiv, to' ascertain iiis precise posidpu 
itt tho moral or intellectual scale. What he knew of 
ow» original language * gave additional stren^h to liJ* 

= Woircts;wero fitted to the things they $ighifl«d jf there 

eonhcclion between thin^ ;a»d wdrofs. AU otbef words’, as th^ 
eirirtfie t^s or’inore riea^ to tJic I-tt-orew,. do th6re or less significantly 
sent the things meant by them. The mw6 suiy-langiiago ifccijdctf froM Wr 
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passion for its study, and in the leisurtv he could abstract 
from public affairs it was seldom out of his hands.* It 
is no matter of surprise that such a mind as his should 
wander occasionally but of the rich treasures of thought, 
fancy, imagination, and feeling, disclosed in that favourite 
study in their highest and most passionate forms, into 
fancies and speculations of its own on the various w'on- 
ders of those primeval days, when inspired teachers 

Hebrew, the more it is cnnfouiided by human changes and additions, the 
more ob&rurcand ditficuit lueitm are the words thereof for conveying the 
knowledge of things tu iis. Homer and other Hreck poets and philou 
sojiltcrs set theniselvt's ll»erefore to ctyuioiogical learning, by reducing the 
primitive words in other languages to their HH^rew roots, and then rhe de- 
rivative to those principles. This they laboured in, as the most notable 
means conducible to the knowledge of things. I'hen Chrysippus, Dmnetrius, 
and abundance of mhers, wrote books of etymology. Then the Latins, 
receiving icarning as well as the empire from the firecks, stcorthe same 
cxurso, in order to etyiriological discipline, ns the choicest means to lead 
men into the knowledge of tilings. Cato, Varro, and other ancient and 
f<tmoti.s l.ar,m$, wrote many volumes to this purpose. Of later times, on 
tile same account, -did Julius Ciesar, Seatiger, com|M>se a hundred and ten 
hooks <fc origiiiihux. Then Josepii Ktuiliger, son of Julius, IJiisius, Ca. 
sitibon, amt many others steered the saihu course.*’ Sikes's Thoughts 
f’am. 

* Sikt*s thus describes one of Vane's domestic practices : — “ The usual 
practltH! of thUi siiflbrcr was to spend an hour or two every evening with 
hie family, or any other th.at were nrovidentiallv there, and as'much 
both niornliig and evening on the first day. lie was of that truly 
bounteous, princely, C(h|municative spirit, noted in the Spouse. Ilich in 
good works, ready to distribute, willing to communicate, to make mani- 
tVst the Ihvour of the knowledge of Christ, that liimself had deep and 
large experience of, in every place. His gravity, purity, and chaste- 
ness of spirit were very exemplary. He held out in the midst of all the 
late ajMistacies and chaugws. He was .‘itedfast and immovabie, always 
alKMUiding in the W'ork of the Lord, and his labour was not in vuin, .vs ite 
vrell knew. S.o assiduous was he in i;oi)tiiiual searching of the scriptures, 
waiting ijfKin the Lord in faith and prayer, for more full discoveries of his 
mind therein, that it was tiaul of him, put him where you will, if he may . 
have hut a Bible, he is well enough ; as Jansen (of W'hom the Jauffetiists iif * 
Tran(;e) rcckoiukl himself with Austin." In a subsequent passage Sikes fur- 
ther illustrates the beautiful toleration of Vane, in describing his views of the 
institution of the sabbath. They w’ho so busily (.rouble themselves in legig. 
lating for “ bitter observance " of that day, and would bestow upon man* 
kind no portion of their care on any other, may read the passage with 
great advantage: —** He accounted the Jewish sabbath ceremonious and 
temporary, ending upon the coming of the Son of Man, who was laird of 
the sabbath day. And if be had thought that which is commonly otiserved 
in the room thereof, to be rather a inagistratical institution among Christians 
in iiuicatiori of the Jewish, than that which hath any clear appointment 
in the gospel, the Apostle would not have him Judged for it. * One mati/ 
*sys be, * esteems one day alKive another ; another esteemeth every ttay 
Alike. IjOt every man be fully persuaded in his own mitid. He that re. 
gardeth a day, r^ideth it unto the 1/or.d, and he that regardeth not the 
day to the Lord, he doth not regard ft’ This lean say, he usually took the 
«l^ionttoity of spending more time in exercise and prayer in his family, or 
ether Christian meetings on that day, than on any ottier, , And will any 
yet say he wks a sid^atn breaker ? If they do, see what company ire mar 
Aim! for him umlet that imputatkin^ 
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upon the earthy and angels are recorded to Jafe 
s^t down with men. o 

.Even in such speculations observe still the pervading 
sense of what has been so variously exhibited in pas- 
sages already given. He speaks of the creation^ the na- 
ture, and the ministry of angels: — 

These in their creation are described by the light. 
which God made on the first day, Gen. i. S, 4,, when 
he said, ' Let there be light, and there was light ; and 
God saw the light, that it was good ; ’ approving this 
first work of his hands in the bcgiiming of that day: 
md Godi by his dividing the light from the darkness,, 
signified tlie heavenliness of tlieir frame and constitution, 
as tlury stand exalted and separate in tlieir Ixdngs from 
all sensual life, in the form of invisible spirits, whereof 
the material heavens in their creation are the first 
shadow } which are called, Prov, viii. 26’., ^ the highest 
part of the dust of the world;' as David also, (giving 
account of both their ideations together) Psalm civ. 

— 4'-, saith, ‘Who eoverest thyself with light as 
with a garment; who stretchest out jjjjie heavens like a 
curtain: who layeth the beams of hjs chambers in the 
waters: who inaketh the clouds his chariots: who walketh 
upon die wnngs of the wind: who inaketh his angels 
spirits, and his ministers a fiainiiig fire : ' in which 
posture and preparation, the Psalmist describes tlie word 
as he proceeds to the rest of tlie. creation, vers. 5, 6, &c. 
intimating, that as man in his bodily state w^as made 
dust of the ground, so the angels were made a fiame of 
fire, in their natural constitution.** 

He follows this up in a passage of , rapt poetical fer- 
vour that would have been worthy of Milton: 

“ As thus they are this heavenly buUdiftgy they are 
the first heavens, the Ub^rnacle tmd of Jheaven, 

or the air, for the day-break ami glorious sun pf God s 
first appearance, to xun hisxace and 
whereby to enlighten the ends ; pf the 
things under heaven. These sons of diis morning 
the first lighubearers to the IhhabiMts firit 
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therein are covering cherubs unto the Son in 
his own proper glory ; and that they may be enabled to 
l^ar light; or the similitude of Christ in his first ap- 
pearance, unto others, they are first the receivers of 
that light in themselves, in a spirituality of being and 
form, fitted and suited thereunto, which accommodates 
them with* the exercise of senses merely spiritual and 
inward, exceeding high, intuitive> and comprehensive: 
a manner of life, shadowing out the divine life in the 
•name of the Father, whose voice is not heard at any 
time, nor shape seen, but is like a consuming fire, to 
hum up and slay whatever natural organ is conversant 
about it, or stands before the beams and rays of its most 
pure and invisible glory/’ 

7\nd into the exercise of even such senses, spiritual 
and inward, high, intuitive, and compi*ehensive," it was 
the ardent hope of this great lover of his felluw-men to 
see even them one day conducted by the exercise of . a 
purity of intellect and righteousness of will. Such also was 
the faith of Milton, expressed in later years, when of men 
and angels the yinged hierarch” spoke to Adam, as — 

** More rofinod, more Mpirituoiis and pure. 

As nearer to Him placwi; or wcartT # 

•Karl) ill their several active spliores assign’U, 

T/// /«></// itp fi} spirit worky hi bounds 
I'rojMiriioued to each kind. So from the root 
Spritii^s ii,^hter the stalk, from thencc'the loaves 
Mon; airy, last the bright consummate flower 
Spirits (iiiurous breathes : flow'rs and their fruit, 

Man’s nourishment, by gradual scaie sublimed, 

To vital, spirits aspire, to aniin.'d. 

To intdl'ctual ; give l)oth lire and sense, 

Faney and uHderstai>diDg.: = whence the uoul 

Reason receives, and reason is her being, 

lliscursive, or intuitive i dlscfHirse - ■ ■ 

.V , Is ofeest .yours, latter mpst is our.<;,, , . , 

liiflering but in degree, of kind the sftine. 

•Wonder tidt^tlieii, vriwt God for you saw good • . . , 

If I rcfu$e not, but convert, as yon, 

’ ' ^ ' Tr» iirbner : time may corne^ when Men ■ 

,,. j,,'^fth4»l{eWjnnyparti{ipqtey^apd^'iMl 

'‘'jK'dhtco%ve'jueHtdm^^ =-.• 

“y . ; ) jTo nvtionvtheiKitriorch orntmikiAd replied. . r r , 

O favourjibto snirlt ! propitious guest ! ' 

.. :Well hdsf tiio^'taught tliewdy that tofghft direct . 

j;,; ? .OujFLlu^Vvledge, and ttae.ifcalepf: nature. scjt. : 

■ ' ' FrdMiseuVefdcimirafercrfcc, Avhcrfecih :• - : 

« 2 
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illu^ of tl^e ^ writilig3 and 
imlatjpns of Vaiie slialf Kpte closed^ fdr^ 
wlili some ’extracts that liring Us imniediately bact: ''& 
the consideration of the subject which first led to t^ieiir 
j^^ntroductioh. All Vane’s enthusifusm^ all iiis faitli^ only 
rendered him uiihoundedly tolerant of enceds the indst 
opposed to his own.* In the Retired Man’s Medi- 
tations/* one of the most rigidly theological of his wdrlc^^ 
the direct assertion of perfect liberty of conscience is 
a pervading doctrine throughout; and he thus, in the 
chapter on magistracy, defines what the authority of a 
civil magistrate should be restricted to, as opposed to the 
exclusive and intolerant policy of the presbyterians- ; 

" ■ When the Scripture siaith that the rule of magis- 
tracy is over men, we are to understand by this tenUj, 
tile proper sphere, hounds, and limits, of that office, 
which is not to intrude itself into the office and proper 
concerns of Christ’s inward government and rule, in the 
conscience, but is to content itself with the outwatd 
man, and to intermeddle with the concerns thereof iii 
reference to the converse which man ought to have with 
man, upon the grounds of natural justice and ri^t, 
in thmgs api^taining to tins lito^ 

^^Magistracy, then, is the rule, which God hath or- 
dained to be exercised over the outward man, by man 
himself qualified^ thereunto, to act in righteousness aiid 
ill, the fear of the Lord, in discliatge of this his lii^ 
and great trust; and so is an office merely respecting 
imie aijd government over ineri lit their outward cbh- 
cerns, which is capable to be rightly used or not, ac- 
cording as dm persons intrusted therewith, are qualifibd 
and do exercise the same, the office of itself being good, 

• ** A man may be ortliodox and sound Sn his judj^ent. as to the 

0ple|i of rcIigiQii, and, yet. wanting sincere. iove.to> Ghri$t~and,hiS; people, 
may lall short at heaven ; and bn the contrary, another ChrisrVao may cry 
anti Mistake in many pedate, and yet having sincere dove .ta th e triitH^f 
Ctivist, according to that ineaf)ure of light, which God hath vouchsafe 
tfhto film, hS may' saved. •'Who tirt -thoii that 
servant ? to his own master he atandetb or fallcth,'* Thi^ was ever his 
divine principle. 
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and end for which it is set up^ being accordinjj to 
(pfdd s brciinahce and institutipii, for the nifoistering of 
piiiiisihment to them that do iUj, and encourageihent add 
protection to them that do well. 

And men may lawfully arrive and attam unto this 
office and dignity, either in an ordinary way, through 
]^e endeavours and, free choice of men or extraordi- 
narily, by the immediate call of God himself to the 
exercise thereof, making those that are to obey, ^ will- 
ingly subject in that day of hispo'vver.’ ' 

For die office itself, it is (as we have show^ed) in 
God’s institution, a rule that is set up over the outward 
man, in righteousness and in the fear of the Lord, 
obliging the persons intrusted with this power, to put 
forth righteousness in all their actings that appertain to 
their public charge.” 

He afterwards, in pursuing the subject, reverts to his 
old faith of the necessity of working up tb God,” by 
constant changes, and improvements, and efforts to bring 
the institution to purity and perfectioij. 

And as in this, thp principle of natural justice 
and right, iii their highest improvement, are to be their 
rule, so the fear of the Lord should obj^e tbem in an 
humble dependency upon him, and treiiifcHng posture 
of mind before him, to lx* 'watchful, in not suffering 
any thing to be done by them that may ^ carry iii it 
biiiderauce or Opposition . to the breaking in of liighet’ 
discoveries upon them, as to the very exercise of 'the 
tnagirtratical office, in tlie purity aiid perfectiori,. w'heri«h 
it IS promised to be brought forth in te jjaSt dayijj^^^^i^^ 
Chrirt hiniseif I unto which they should always ppye 
willing and ready minds to make way* aiid to sub^i’L 
— ^ that, considered such as Odd requires it to hie, ii% 
man*6 ruling over men in righteousness, and in tlie true 
fear-Of ,tlie Lord*'-:: ■. 

this,- Christ;; ih,'; 

j>erfectly qu^ifled ter ^ whose.* afeo it 
Slavaig^all ■. 
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li^inds. And his saiiitB, when fitted by him to sit nfoii 
the throne of the same glory with him, shall likewise be 
found prepared to bring forth even magistracy itself in 
its right exercise, exactly answering the end for which 
it was set up by God." 

Where this aim is not followed, he show's the neces- 
sary tendency to corruption, inherent in the offices of 
magistracy ; and, as with a prophecy of Some of the 
magistrates in these latter times, ends it thus: ^-^ 

We have already considered magistracy as in its 
corrupted, degenerated iise : it is in a manner the throne 
and seat of the beast, serving to promote and advance 
the great design and hiterest of the devil in the world ; ^ 
whereby it doth become part of his kingdom and hath 
its placeand use In the government that anti^christ keeps 
up, to the oppresshig and keeping under the dear saints 
and holy ones of the true and living God,'* 

' The last extract, frotn the same chapter of the tte- 
h*red Man’s Meditations, presents a view of the grand 
object of his whole political life, in direct association 
with his religions creed. At the period when this was 
written Crornw^ell held the government. 

For, if 01^ the Lord Ire pleased so far to enlighten 
the mimis of men, in these nations, governors, and 
people, as to show them the good of inBgistrac7, as it is 
in its primitive institution, and is held forth in promise 
to be restored in the last days, it will then be their de- 
sire and delight to inquire and consider, in a way Of 
free debate and common consent, on behalf of the good 
people of these nations (who in all these great trials have 
stood faithful and unshaken as to the knowm cause they 
have been engaged in), bow the rule over them may Ije 
brought nearest to its first institution and original pat*- 
teirn, in the exercise and practice thereof amongst them 
(founded j as we have seen, upon the principles of natural 
right and just, and so exclusive to all private interest 
and jWrional concern of any sin^^lars that shall Ixj fourwi 
to stand in coih^tition wkh^ dr preference to, the good’ 
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of t^e whole), and how that which is the ordinance and 
institution of God, may become also the. ordinanx^e and 
statute of man, established in a free and iiatm:al way of 
common consent, to the reuniting of all good men as one 
man, iu a happy union of their spirits, prayers, and 
counsels, to resist all common danger and opposition, 
which by devils or men may be raised against them.” , . 

A witle gulf, then, it has been seen, separated Vane 
from the presbyterian party, on many of the most 
important questions of civil policy. But on the side 
of toleration with him, stootl also Cromwell, Marten, 
and St. John, such men as Whitelocke and Seldeii, 
ami indeed the majority of the lawyers, who held tvith 
the Krastiaii doctrines. Milton, too, lent to that 
cause, the astonishing force of his genius and in fur*-; 
therance of its virtuous olijects of freedom of speech 
and of the press, which were held to be the safest gu^ 
rantces for a perfect freedom of conscience, published at 
tins periotl his immortal A reopagitica,'’ and there 

anticipated, in words of fire, the xiefeat of the. sect, of 
presbymrians ; — Methinks I see in my mind ainoblcs 
and puissant nation rousing her8€lf, like a strong man 
after sleep, and sliaking her invincible locks. Methinks 
I see her, as an eaglf-v mewing licr mighty youth, aiid 
kindling her unda^/ded eyes at the full . midday beam ; 
purging and unacaling her long-abused sight at the 
fountain itself of heavenly radiance : while the whole 
noise of timorous ami Hocking birds, with those also that 
love the twilight, flutter about, amaaed at what she 
means, and in their envious gabble would ppogiiosticate 
a year of sects and schisms.’* i 

Lastly, with these great leaders were associated 4ie 
sect of the independents. These men had arriyed, % 
somewhat diflerent mops, at the samei result ph the 
question of liberty of *cqnseience.> religimts, ^ 

was intensely fervid, but they disapproved .equally; ;the 
presbyterian and episcopal systems.,. They held, 
ohurch was a body of ; Christians qiw; 
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a^opriatedi^or^ w^hip^aUd-fAwt eTef^ 
tf^ eoTnpIdte ip;iti^Ui;iihat^ibey bad> arighl to draw vp 
thoi rules by which they ihou^t pioper fegolated^^ 
aud^ that jht man uot.a rol^ber of their assembly^ andr 
no bwly of menj waa entitled to interfere with their 
proceedings. Dematiditig toleration ohi tliese grounday- 
they felt that they were^ equally bound to concede ^d 
assert it for others ; and they preferred to see a inunihet> 
of churchesvwith diderent sentiments and institutes^; 
within the same political coaimonity, to the idea of re* 
niedying the evil, and exterm instting error, by xneans of 
exclusive regulations, ami the menaces and severities of 
punishment/* To this illustrious sect Wongeil nearly 
the whole of the army of Manchester. 

; Such was the force arrayed against the preshyterians; 
a force whose numerical weakness in the house of 
commons, and the am*mbiy of divinest^ was counter* 
haknced by it« growing influence among the common 
people, and in the army, and by the superior reason and 
power of its leaders, Thegreat ami manifold struggles 
which ensued, are not, therefore, to be considered, whafe 
the historians have been fond of naming them, struggles 
between two sects. The indepemlents/ ^ as the general: 
body opposed to the presbyterians suffered themselves 
for party eonvenience to be called, were, it is seen, 
manyj, — bound in union by a commoj>love of liberty ; 


ApoJogeticaV Narralloii of the Indepennenfsc. Ooitvin, *i. .‘S37. 
t Hut in. the house of conpnons, ^o-in Ibis assembly, the “ iDddcpQiul- 
ertt ” Irtembem were by far rhe’ most ablp. Two of the inorst considerable 
lif tjjeir iidv^^rsaries huTC ,{jiven§keWbc3.of them, wbijih wUJ be ihoii|:h|bv-v 
ibcntic. Clarendon says, '‘'Ihe inde]>rndent.s were more learned and, ra- 
tional Chan the prcsisbyterJans ; jUid,- though they hail not so* greet ebn^ 
jiregatiops of thv coinmon people, yet they inlteted etui were followed by,; 
the most aubstanilal’andWenlthy tniizeijs, as^w?ll aa by others of bettii' cbiii' 
dUion-” And naillip, .one of the depttUes from Spottand, i»nt to 
over the interests of' presbyterianlsin in the assembly, relates of them, that' 
jttUly tKey speadc liniCh, and eJtceedii^yjffclt ” And elsearberc, ^ triily^ 
if the cnose wore gootl, the men have plenty of learniug, wit, eloquence, 
and, nhovo all, boldness ami stifRu’ss, to make it out.’* 

} Atttong them Mti. Oodwin jiistly counts 'FJrdstiariH ; anabaptists ; mDleh* 
naylans j Ilftb monarchy men; individuals who even in these times did nbtif 
(vOrroW thehroreed ftwn the (Country hi which they were horm but Ihodfi^l' 
like citlaens! of the .universe j and sects, the very; names of whmhr haVip 
|iertsbed ; alt embiirked in the cause against presbytertati ueurpatloa^^ 

and a compulsory uhUbstnity. irf reUgioas worship and better, > ■ > ‘ 



ol^ Sfkjecfe of rtligion* : Th^' presbyt^iartsy on tb<f^ 
oither hmdy wbre demoted singly and sokly to liidf 
nfeasnrcs of popnlfur government; and to entirely con>- 
pnlsory measures of r^igions intolerance; ■ For, in the 
questiotis of religion, at this period, vre never fail to 
see comprised the most valuable, dr the most dangerous; 
maxims of civil government. The house of lords; and 
almost all the men of great wealth on the side of the 
parliament, seeretly or oj>enly, favoured the presbyte* 
rians, i— for the very reason that such opinions in church 
goven>raent, were most favourable to their own limited 
political views. They Were tired of the war, and anxious 
lor a compromise. They also showed, on various occa^ 
sions, an alarm lest the king should be brought too low. 

They did not desire an entire victory. What they 
wished for, was an accommodation lx;tween the crown 
and the aristocracy, in which each of them might secure 
certain favourite objects, and be enabled to dictate to 
the nation.*' 

ftuch was tlic state «)f parties at the close of the year 
16'44, when the reverses, still continued, of the English 
parliamentary forces, and the presence of the army of 
the covenant,* pressed hard against the great leaders of 
the minority in the house of commons. Vane called up 
Cromwell from the army, and with many significant ex*- 
pressions, a plea for tender consciences,’* was presented 
at the same time to the house of lords, the house of com-. 
mons, and the assembly of divines ; enforced in the 
commons, widi consummate power, by Vane, Croih- 
well; and Saint John: in the house of lords, by lord Say; 
and in the assembly, by the leading ministera of the 
indep^d^nts. This proved an alarming ch^ck to the 
Presbyterians, who were driven, in consequence, to con- 
sent to a sort of compromise, and to establi^ a ‘‘^ directiiHy 

* spirit of.tho four 8qotc‘fi coininis»ioners 4cp4jt«il. to Landon to 
w,^ch over the anierostii of the . covenant, way be gathered from the ftdi. 

r ® Purpose,” wya Baillie, one 0 / the c<aBinU*ione()!. ** not to, 
wiKtaJe m baste with a point of puch high cpnseqweoco, (the.esubUKhtponti i 
^nitori^ity in ohurch govemnijentj UU it pleaK^chifl to advaneo. oui^. 
array, uihich ^ argtmen4t,y.-^ .. - :> • ^ < 
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for public worship^' which left much to the will or the 

capacity of tJje minister who practised under it, 

Chades seem« to have been much struck at this time 
with the capacity and power exhibited by Vane, and 
entered into overtures of negotiation with him and 
Saint fTohn. They humoured them only that they might 
the better acquaint themselves with the king’s exact* 
dtnsign, tiikijig care, meanwhile, to communicate every 
thing that passed, to the speaker, to a committee of the 
house of commons, to which they belonged, and to the 
Scots commissioners, that their conduct might be free- 
frorn suspiciou. But Essex, not knowing this, and get- 
ting some hint of the matter, laid a complaint against 
these two as traitors to the cause, before the house of 
lords. They were, of course, most honourably acquitted.* 
Essex himself, at the same time, was thanked for his 
vigilance and zcaL 

The open and acknowledged treaty of Uxbridge fol- 
lowed, which need not be detailed in these pages, t The 
names of sir Henry Vane the younger, and Oliver Saint 
John, we tind to have been addetl, by a special vote, to 
the commissioners for the parliament. It is enough to 
show the temper of the king in entering on this treaty> 


* Jnurnals, Jan. 17, naillic, i. 426. Hist, of Com. i. fMl. . , 

t Wliitolof.ke, wJio u:is ono of the coniioissitniers, givw a gfaphie 
sketch «i this temporary rcvuiihm of the chief inembets of tho hipstnv 
parties (all Koj^lishmcn — once iriends !; on this mutual ground, 
commicaionerii for the treaty on ijoth parts met at Uxbridge, And iiad their 
aeveral tmarters ; those fur the parliament and air their retinue on the 
north si tie of the town, and those for ibe king on the south side, aiid ho 
intermixture of the one party «1 their attendants with tlui other ; the best 
inn of tJie one side was the rendezvous of the parliament's coniinissiofters, 
arid the btst fiin of the other side of the street was for the king’s comas* 
sioners. 'Ute evening that they came to town several visits passed betwew 
psrticiilar commissioners of either parly; as sir Edwraru Hyde cartie 
visit Mr. HiHhsatul Mr. WhtteloeJce, the lord Culpepper visited siflloniry; 
Vane, «iui otjiers of liie king’s commiswouers visited several of the parlia,- 
nicnCrt comrftissioners, and had long discourses about the treaty, oad 
wrsuade one anotht;rto a compiUnce. Mr. WhitcltHifcc vjsited sir Kdwtad 
llyde, arid Mr. Palmer, and sir Richanf Lane, and others, knd several 
of the parliament's .conimissioocrs^ visited divers of the kiofi’;* qomift^v 
sioners, and had discourses with' them tending to the furtherance Qt t^ 
toisfoess of tho treaty. The town was so escee^iing ftill of company, imW' 
it, was hard tu get any, quarter except for the. commissioners .'ind thcir,r^r, 
tltiiib; and sotne Of the eommissiohers were Ibrcod to lie two Of them raw 
ch8nii>er together in field-bed,^, only; upon a. quilti iJithatrCoJd .weaihp?(^lwi 
coming ihto a bed during all the treaty.” CV*”* P* . ^ 
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to ^ow that it was impossible success could have ever 
attended it. As to my calling those at London a par- 
liament/' he wrote to the queen, during the prelimi- 
nariCvS for the negotiation, ^^if there had been two, besides 
myself, of my opinion, 1 had not done it; and the 
argument that prevailed with me was, that the calling 
(lid nowise acknowledge them to be a parliament ; upon 
which condition and construction 1 did it, and no other- 
wise: and, accordingly, it is registered in the council 
books, with the council’s unanimous approbation/' Again 
he writes on a subsequent day : I assure thee that 
thou needest not doubt the issue of this treaty ; lor my 
commissioners are so well chosen (though I say it), 
that they will neither be threatened nor disputed from 
the grounds I have given them ; which, upon my word, 
are such as we had formerly determined on.-* ^‘ Be- 

lieve/' he once more writes to Henrietta, that 1 have- 
a little more wit than to place confidence in the fidelity 
of perfidious rebels.’* Upon the king the failure of 
that treaty rested, and on the king's head at last t^l all 
the penalties of that invincible spirit of treachery which 
nothing could cope with or subdue, so long as a vestige 
of power or even life remained to him — so long as the 
narrowest loop-hole w'as still left, through which he 
could yet catch a glimpse of the darling authority of 
an absolute throne. * 

The opening of the campaign of was rendered 
memorabie by one of the^most masterly strokes of po^ 
licy, emanating from Vane and Cromwell, that had yet 
distinguished the statesmanship of the times, and whi oil . 
proved eventually, and that very sdoti, decidve of the 
fate of tile war. This was the self-deriying ordinance and 
the new model. It had been obvious for a considerable 
time toVane and Cromwell, that Es^x, Waller, and Man- 
chester himself, all evidently teraporiwng and afraid to ld<>k 
steadily at the result of one great .and uncorapromised 
victory, must be removed from their command, and thd 
military sy^em of the parliamentaiy forces completely 
fenovated, before any thing dike a perfect success could 
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^ looked for. Up. to tlu^. time they had had suffici^nit 
proof tjiat *f their . victories, so gotteiij apd in 

wliicli they had sp eminently experienced the favour . pf 
fie^ven, had been of no avail that a summer'^ 
triurnpli had proved but a winter’s story;, and the gatpe^ 
however it seemed well in autumn, was to be played 
oyer again. ii\ the spring.’** They felt not less, that; if 
tilings went on much longer thus, these very leadem 
might possibly he made instruments in the handa of 
the prcsbyterians for the betrayal of what they held pq 
be the most valuable conditions of their cause. Tlie 
authorship of this great remedy now resolved upon, 
which should have the effect, without personal insult, 
of removing these obnoxious men, and accompanying 
with that reinoval, a re-organisation and reinforcement 
of the army, is ascribed by Clarendon to A^aiie. It was, 
ho doubt* the resvdt of deep and anxious deliberatiou 
among all the cliief men of the independents. 

' It was op<?ned in the house of commons on tbe ,9tb 
of peoember, l(i44. On that day the house resolved 
itself into a committee, to consider of the sad condition 
of thp kingdom, in reference to the intolerable burthens 
of the war, and the little prospect there was of its h^ng 
apeedily hrouglit to a conclusion. In tins committee 
there .was a general silence for a good space pf time, one 
lopjiihg upon another to see who would break the 
ice when it was at la$t broken by Gromweb, “ With^ 
put,” be sai(V a more speedy, vigorous, and ebeemrt 
prosecution : of. the war, casting off all lingering prpr. 
ceedings Uke spldiers pf fortune beyond tlie sea taipM 
out the war, we shall make the kingdom weary ^ of 
and bato the name of a parbmnent. For what dp tlj^ 
epemy say ? nay, what jdP many say that werp fri^dSi 
M the .begimiiug of the, tbis.i^ .tba^ 

the inem of both hpi^es .have; got great jd<^e8;;^4^ 
epmman^, and % sword ihto itheir hapdsii. and jbXt 
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will feohtfrt theiii selves in gratiiieurj and 

ii6t permit the War speedily jtd end, lest thei^r oWn power 
should determine ' with It. This 1 speak’ here te out 
owti faces is but what dthers do utter abroad behind 
otif* liacks. i aiTi' far froni reflectiilg dii aiiy : I kiioW 
the worth of those com inandcrs^ni embers of both houses^ 
who are yet in power.*' Cromwell then' went on to 
deprecate any investigation into the conduct of the 
commanders. He especially recommended to tlieir 
prudence, not to insist upon a complaint as to the over., 
sight of any commander-in-chief upon any occasion 
v/hatsoever.** He observed, that he Was hirhself con- 
scious of oversights, and well knew that they could 
scarcely be avoided in military affairs. Therefore, tvaving 
a strict inquiry into the cause of these things, he exhorted 
the committee to apply itself to some general remedy^ 
‘^which, without in any way countenancing the particular 
censure of individuals, might best in future shut out 
those evils under which they were at present suffering,’* 
The memorable debate which followed is unfortunately 
not reported. It ended, how^ever, in a great discussion 
on the following resolution : — ‘‘ That no member 6f 
either house of parliament shall, during the w^ar, enjoy 
or execute any office or command, military or civil, and 
that an ordinance he brought in to that purpose.’* Vane,^ 
who had reserved himself for this resolution, spoke at 
great length upon it, and with even more than his usual 
eloquence.^ Whitelocke, separating himself from the 
parly he generally acted with, was its chief ppponeht;,' 
Hollis arid the other heads of the presbyterians seconded 
him, hut without eflfect. Vane and Cromwell had se^ 
lected the question with a masterly judgment and forO- 
sig^ht; for the errors in the conduct of the war had been 
so apparent, that many of the preshy terians were obligeij^ 
on this occasion to declare a^in St their chiefs.' ; It does 
not appear indeed, that there was more than One divi- 
sion in the process of the ordihanOe through the coih- 

* The report oC the debate in Clarendon, ipiclHdiair VftAttVspecch, is all 

a groBS forgery^ (See Hilt, of Com. i. 
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jmons, but that invol veil its entire spirit ; wheuy on the 
: :17th of December, a proviso was offered to be added, 
that the ordinance, ami any thing contained in it, should 
not extend to the earl of Essex, lord general. Upon 
this occasion, the numbers stood, for the clause 
against it 100. The ordinance had been re]»orted to 
the house on the llth, was passed on the 19th, and was 
Carried up to the lords on the 21st of December. : 

Every device was resorted to in that house to defeat 
by delay wdiat they were most reluctant openly to pro- 
pose. Three times the house of commons sent up mes- 
sages, desiring expedition, and representing that any 
delay in passing the ordinance would be dangerous, 
might be destructive. A select committee was then no- 
ininaU’d by the lords to consider of alterations to be 
introduced, and it is not a little characteristic that of 
the committee, consisting of ten meriibers, four peers, 
Essex, Manchester, Warwick, and Denbigh, wn:re per- 
sons to whose disadvantage the law would particularly 
operate. A paper of reasons originated in this com- 
mittee against the substance of the ordinance. In this 
paper it was observed, that it deprives the peers of that 
honour which in all ages had been given them, since they 
had evermore been principally active, to the effusion of 
their blood, and the havianl of their estates and fortunes, 
in regaining and maintaining the fundamental laws of 
the land, and the rights and lil)erties of the subject ; 
nor w'as there ever any battle fought for these ends, 
wherein the nobility were not employed in places of 
chiefest trust and command. It was added, that the 
proposed measure was by no means equal to the lords 
and commons of England, sincej though soraeof:lbe 
gentry and commons were excepted as members of 
hament,. yet; that the rest might have liberty to disohar^ 
their duty whether in= Civil or the field;; whafeas 
the ordinance was proposed to operate as am ; uuivafcud 
Idiaqualifit^tioniof the . whole hereditary nobility ofiiifae 
country. Another objection was, .that thepten^ncf/idi 
the„or^nancc appeared to them to be such-that in 
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teinptinpf to put it in force every thing would be thvowu 
into confusion in the armies ; and that, theiefore, till 
the new model” of what was proposed to succeed 
was produced, they were scfircely in a position to judge 
the measure fairly. Finally, after repeated conferences 
between the two houses, the ordinance was rejected by 
the lords on the 1 .‘Uh of January.* 

The last named objection was at once, with masterly 
promptitude, laid hold of by the statesmen of the lower 
iiouse, and the very day after the delivery of the rea- 
sons from the lords, tlie committee of 'both kingdoms 
reported to the commons a new model for the consti- 
tution of the army. This consent of the committee of 
both kingdoms, including the four Scotch commis- 
sioners, is sapposeil to have been achieved by Vanes 
iiuiatery over tlie inarcpiis of iVrgyle, who had just ar- 
rived in London, t It was anothev decisive advance in 
influence secured for the indcju’ndents. 

On the f)th of January, the scheme of the new model 
was laid before the house of commons; and tlte names 
of the principal officers who were to have command in 
this army were put to the vote on the 2Jst. TJie three 
armies of the parliament were to be fonned into one 
— consisting of 14,000 foot, 6000 cavalry, and 1000 
dragoons, — under a general-in-cbief, lieutenant-general;, 
major-general, thirty colonels, and the due proportion 
of otlier officers, Sir 'riiomas Fairfax tvas named ge- 
neral-in-chief, and 8kipptm major-general. Among the 
colonels appears the name of Algernon Sidney, ami other 
most eminent men. Among the inferior officers were 
Ireton, Desborough, and Harrison. The name of the 
officer who was designed for the second place in the 
command, and the generalship of the cavalry, was kept 
in reserve, to be filled up, as it afterwards appeared, 
with the name of Oomwdl. This scheme of the n4w 
model passed the lords on the -1 5th of February, cre- 
ating an inlny of S2,000 men, to be principally draf^ 
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A second " self-denying ordinance'* was now trans- 
mitted to the lonU. Great misconception has arisen in 
consequence of the difference betMTen these two ordi- 
nances in a very material point, though both called by 
the same name. Mr. Godwin has briefly and impres- 
aively stated the difference thus : ‘‘ It has been com- 
monly imagined, that the independents, after having 
carrieil a measure so full of boasted disinterestedness, 
acted a jMirt directly contrary to their professions, smug- 
gled in one exception after another, Cromwell the first ; 
enriched themselves with the sjmils of the nation ; and 
silently and imperceptibly antiquated the law which had, 
at the moment, been their great instrument for defeating 
their adversaries of the presbyterian party. But this 
way of stating the question is by no means exact. The 
original ^ self-denying ordinance,* as it was called, di- 
rected that no member of either house of parliament, 
should, during the present war, hold any office, civil or 
military, such office being conferred by the authority of 
both or either of the houses. This ordinance was de» 
feated in the house of lords by the machinations of the 
ptesbyterians, and never passed into a law, A second 
ordinance, which was called by the same name, was 
brought in a short time after, and was attended with a 
more successful event. The enactment of this ordinance 
was, that every member of parliament was hereby dis- 
charged from whatever office, civil or military, that had 
been conferred by the authority of parliament. The 
former edict was prospective, and had more of the or- 
dinary character of a law ; the second prescribed some- 
thing immediately to be done, and no more.* What 
was the cause of the striking difference between the firi# 
and the second ^self-denying ordinance,’ must be a matter 
purely of conjecture. It is liot improbable, that some 
of the great leaders of the independent interest begaiii 
in tins intervsd, to suspect, that die advantage of per- 

* Thtit U, it AM sot prevsst tht ditch jorged Ihnft leee^ 

their offices again. 
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jnaneiitly separating the' legislative; character, and that 
of an nfficera civil pr military, was more: specious than 
real. Besides, as their adversaries had contrived to ile- 
feat their measure in the upper bouse, they felt less 
delicacy towards them, and constiructed aii. edict which 
more plainly pointed at the mi/tmdm/ cAafi(/t' in the 
public seivice, vvhich they held to he immediately re-r 
quired. The new law, therefore, v/as a .teii^porary ex- 
pedient, and the general principle was left as. Wore.* 

In the progress of this second measure througli the 
house of commons, it is to be renirirked, there appears 
to have been only one division, which occujTed on the 
twenty-first of January, 'when it was put to the vote 
whether Fairiax should be nominated comniander-iii 
chief, and the numbers stood (on the question wdicther 
the nomination should be then made), for the affirmative 
j.(U, for the negative ()()• 'When the ordinance came 
back from the lords however, a seconil division took 
place on an am end men t that had been introduced in 
fet house, purporting that the nomination of officers^ 
which was vested in the commander in chief, should be 
subieet to the approl5ation of the two houses pf i)arlia-. 
ment; and the numbers stood, for tlie affirmative 8£, 
for the negative 63 , the majority being with the pres- 
hyteriaus. Tins was not a ]>oint, liowevcr, of vital inw 
portema* with Vane and the independents, whose victory, 
ill the achievement of tlie measure as it now sti^od, had 
Ixjcn triumphantly complete. 

Ksgex, Manchester, Warwick and Denbigh had appeared 
in the houae of lords the day before tlie orffinance passed; 
and kid dowa their commissions. Acknowletlgmenf& 
were made by the commons of their great and faitliiul 
servicesi and pensions were voted to them, 

The4Mrmy iu the hands of the indepeiidouts,- 

Its solrliera were nearly all members of that cpminuuioB# 
Unadorned, by rank, ungrai^ed by any of t)ie ejninence* 
of station, they were filled with religious zeal and an 
irrepressibk euthBsiasiu^ Each rman M as/ if the cause 
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* Hist, of Cora, ii. 41, 
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rested with him, each man had the sense that he was 
qualified to be a teacher to others. They were equally 
stimulated by the love of liberty, and the love of that 
scheme of religious faith which each man espoused. 
They respected themselves ; they Ixdieved that they 
were in a state of grace ; and tliey were incapable of 
allowing themselves in any thing unworthy of the high 
calling ivith which Clod had honoured them. They 
were vessels of glory, set apart for the purposes of 
heaven. As they had these feelings and impulses in 
common among them, so these feelings and impulses; 
served them as a bond of indissoluble union. They ad- 
vanced into the field chanting the psalms contained in 
the scriptures, and fought, as they expressed it, with 
^ the sword of the Lord and of Clideon.’ ** * 

But then they were not lords, nor had seen dozens of 
campaigns, and infinite was the laughter and contempt 
they at first inspired. It was not given to all to see 
W’ith the subtle and far-piercing glance of Vane or of 
Cromwell. Truly this array was no way glorious/* 
observes May, ‘^either in the dignity of its commanders 
or the antiquity of the soldiers. Never did an array go 
forth to war, who had less the confidence of their own 
friends, or were more the object of contempt to their ene- 
mies ; and yet wlio did more bravely deceive the expecta- 
tions of them both." Their successes lie ascribes, under 
God, to their moral and religious as well as military 
discipline, The usual vices of camps,*' he. adds, 
were here restrained. The discipline was strict. No 
theft, no wantonness, no oaths, no profane words, could , 
escape wtthout the severest castigation ; by which it was 
brought to pass, that in diis camp, as in a well-ordered 
city, passage was safe and commerce free,*' To all this 
the king's army offered a melancholy contrast which set 
off* with still greater lustre the parliamentarian virtues* 
The officers took pride in the profligacy of their lan^ 
guage and their lives ; and the common soldiers were, 
out of the field, a disorderly and dissolute rabble/^t; 

‘ * G<xlwi», i. iftl.. 

f History from Mackintosh, v. 26S. ' 
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What could the king’s superioi'ity in numberB^ or his 
many other advantages^ avail against this single circtnn- 
stance alone? Most wisely had Vane and CJrotmvcli 
judged. The royalists were doomed to fall in the first 
great battle. 

The single danger to be apprehended does not seem 
to have hitlierto in any way occurred to Vane. 'I’o have 
suspected the virtue of the great soldier of the cause he 
had niost at heart, to have doubted the reality of Crom- 
well’s republican fervour and enthusiasnij would have 
been equivalent to a surrender of the high faith and 
hope which sustained him in the mighty struggle he 
was engaged in. 

The army of the new model marched resolutely on 
against Charles. His head-quarters were at Oxford ; 
he had a preponderance in the midland counties ; was 
master in almost the whole of the western districts ; had 
power in the north ; and was complete master of Wales. 
In a few short weeks he was helpless I The new' leaders 
in whom the power was vested struck at once against 
Charles himself, and kept him in pursuit. He had moved 
from Oxford in a northern direction, with a view, it is 
supposed, to co-operation with Montrose. The Scottish 
army advancing to the south, impelled by the English 
leaders, raised the siege of ('arlisle, and interposed to 
foil his plan. Fairfax meanwhile had sat down before 
Oxford. Charles upon this at once turned back, and 
wnth considerable vigour and resolution assaulted the 
garrison of Leicester. Alarmed for the safety of the 
eastern counties, Fairfax immediately raised ihe siege 
of Oxford, and resumed his pursuit of Charles, who 
had moved from Leicester, fixed his head-quarters at 
Daventry, and betaken himself to the pleasures of the 
chase, while his soldiers ravaged and plundered the^ 
neighbouring country. Fairfax gradually and silently 
advanced, was joined by Cromwell near Northampton, 
and they both together took Charles by surprise near the 
fatal town of Naseby. At eleven at night a council of 

H 2 
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war was summoned in the royalist camp; and with that 
careless and courageous gallantry which, whatever their 
other vices may have been, always distinguished the 
aristocratic officers of Charles’s army^ it ivas resolved, 
notwithstanding their critical position, “ not only to 
give, but to advance and offer, battle/’ 

The armies met at Naseby, upon a fallow field, about 
a mile in breadth. The king led his centre in person, 
and found himself opposite to Fairfax and Skippon. Ru- 
pert commanded on the right, and (appointed at Crom* 
welFs request, and invested wdth rank for the occasion) 
Ireton fronted him. Sir Marmaduke Langdale, on the 
left, was opposed by Oliver Cromwell. The word of 
the cavaliers was ^^lueen Mary” (Henrietta Maria), — 
of the parliamentarians, Ood our strength/’ The roy- 
alists commenced the battle by advancing at a quick step, 
with alacrity and resolution.” * The van of the par- 
liamentary centre was broken by the charge, and the 
troops fell back upon the rear, as they had been com- 
manded, in such necessity, to do. Skippon was severely 
wounded by a shot in the side, and Fairlux desired he 
would leave the field. But the brave old man (says 
ilushworili) answered, ‘ he would not stir so long as a 
man would stand,’ and kept the field to the end of the 
battle.” Fairfax now advanced himself with a body of 
reserve, and the battle raged anew. Not content to ex- 
ercise the functions of a captain, Fairfax grappled per- 
sonally %vith the foe, galloped through the thickest of 
the fray, encourageil by dauntless example the brave, 
and shamed the timid, if any such Were there. His 
helmet was beaten to pieces, but he continued to ride 
about bareheaded, and in this state happening to come 
up with his body-guard, commanded by colonel Charles 
Doyley, the latter respectfully rebuked him for thus 
hazarding his person, ^^wdierein lay the safety of the 
W'hole army and of the ffoor/ causey to be riding bare- 
headed among the showering bullets,” at the same time 


* Rush worth. Hist. Arom Mackintosh. 
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offering him his own helmet. Fairfax put it by, say- 
ing, “ 'T is well enough, Charles.’^ * 

The battle meanwhile had assumed a terrible aspect 
on cither wing. Rupert began with his usual impetu- 
osity, and bore downi his adversaries in spite of tlie as- 
tonishing resistance of Ireton; while Ircton himself, 
wounded in the thigh with a pike, in the face with a 
halbortl, liaving at the same time his horse killed under 
him, was made prisoner, though he afterwards esca]>ed 
hack to the parliaincntarians. Rut now, while Rupert 
])ursued the flying horse of the parliament, and after- 
wards vainly amused himself with summoning their 
park of artillery, (’romwell was deciding the fortune of 
tln‘ <]ay (according to his custom) (3n the right wing, 
lie attacked sir Marinaduke Langdale, first with a close 
tiro of carbines, next at the sword’s point ; broke and 
routed his cavalry, and <lrove them a mile from the field 
of battle, wholly Iwyond the possibility of further concert 
with the royalist infantry. Then, with that consum- 
mate prudence wdiich outshone even his extraordinary 
valour, the victorious (Jroinwell, unlike the victorious 
Uui)ert, returned to the aid of his struggling commander, 
and falling on Charles’s weary infantry, put them to 
iiistaiit rout. One regiment Jilone i)reserve<l its order 
unbroken. One royalist corps, says Rush worth, , 

stood like a rock, and though twice desperately charged, 
w'ould not move an inch.*’ At last however, Fairfax, 
directing Doyley to make a third charge in front, simul- 
taneously attacked them in the rear, pierced tliem in all 
directions, and, slaying an ensign with his own hand, 
seized the colours, and gave them to a common soldier 
to holfl. The soldier, unable to resist the tempation, 
boasted among his comrades that he had seized those 
colours himself, and the boast went back to Fairfax. 
Let him retain the honour,” said that great general, 

1 have enough beside.” 

The king behaved with his accustomed braveryi 

[ • Life of Fairfax, in Hartley ICoterWge** Biographia Borealis— -a moft 
>i)tt;rciitlng ami charmingly written book. Au«l see Wliitelockc, June H. 
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When he saw his infantry routed and his aftkirs so des* 
perate^ he placed himself at the head of what remained 
of his cavalry, and implored them to stand the coming 
shock. One charge more,’* he cried, “ and we recover 
the day.” It was vain ; they w^ere not in a condition to 
do it ; Jlupert had joined them too late ; they fled, and 
left Fairfax and Oomwell masters of the field, 'fwo 
thousand men had been slain, — nearly an equal number 
on both sides. But Charles left Ijehind him 5000 pri- 
soners*, of whom 1000 were oflicers. Ins wliole artillery, 
a hundred stand of colours, with the standard royal, the 
king’s baggage, with tlie cabinet containing his private 
papers and corres})ondence witli the qu?en, the baggage 
ot' the army, including the plunder of Leicester, the 
royal coaches, the vrbole spoil of the camp, everything! 
The first civil war Avas decided by that memorable day, 
and the disclosure of all the treacheries and infidelities 
of the king’s correspondence was a weapon in the 
hands of the independent leaders which, until the very 
termination of the siruggle, they used with terrible 
effect 

Such Avas the first memorable result of Vane’s great 
policy in the matter of the self-denying ordinance and 
the iieAv model ; and for that reasori this battle has 
l)een detailed. In the field of civil polity, he was 
meanwhile pursuing other objects of scarcely less im- 
portance. 

He had now directed his attention to the state of tlie 
representation in the house of commons, '.riie civil war 
had necessarily purge<l that house of the royalist mem- 
l;ers, and also of others who had selected the policy of 

* It apiieared, anioii^ othor t.hingi;,on the piil>1icatioTi of tliis corro8i)on<l- 
enpo, that at the Oxford treaty he liacl seoretly registered in theenunuil 
book his protest that, in calling the lords and commons at Wostininster a 
parliament, he did not acknowledge Iheui as such ; that he looked upon 
them as banded traitors, to whom he owed neither forgiveness nor good 
faith j that he termed his own followers, of both houses, assciribJed at Ox- 
ford, a “ base,” ** mutinous,” “mongrel i)arliamei)t ; ” that he designed 
bringing into England an army of Koniaii. catholics from Ireland, and 
a foreign army under the duke o(' Lorraine, a popish prince- -coutr.Ary to 
his express and solemn word. History iVom !\lackintu.sh, vi. 2. jlnd see 
Journals and rarliamcntary History --or the 5th vol. of the Harleiau MU- 
trcllany, : \ 
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temporising or of observing a strict neutrality. The 
war itself had been attended with memorable vicissi- 
tudes ; for, as we have seen, in the winter of and 

in the antumii of 1643, expectations even ran strongly 
in favour of the success of the royal party ; and it was 
the natural consequence of these vicissitudes to cause 
further desertions, ''riie precise number of the house 
of commons, according to the returns in l6‘4<0, appears 
to have been 306. The highest numbers' that are to be 
observed upon any division, occur on the 1st of March 
following, and amount, taken together, to includ- 
ing the tellers.* About the time of the king’s declara- 
tion, after the war began, that only 80 of the .300 com- 
moners, and only 13 or l6of the 1(K) peers remnined, the 
divisions certainly ran very low ; but. this was accident, 
and “ could only be used to colour a party declaration.” 
(.)n the f)th of February following, the numbers rose 
as high as 5201. We have seen that the numlxTs were 
nearly as great upon a vote respecting the self-denying 
ordinance in [)eceml)er, 1644. At the time of asstunbling 
the mock, or as I'harles himself called it, the mon- 
grel," parliament at Oxfortl, on the ^52d of January in 
that year, the commons ordered a call of the house, 
which took place on the same day that tlie king had 
fixed for his follotvcrs at Oxford, and the nundiers 
appear to have been divided as follow : 5i80 members 
answered to tlieir names at Westminster ; 1 00 were 
excused, as being .‘ibsent in the service of parliatneiit in 
their several counties; and llS'^at Oxford, signed the 
letter to Essex of the 27th of the same montli, calling 
on him to interpose for the restoration of peace. 'I’here 
are, therefore, only eight individuals unaccounted for in 
this computation. t 

It is scarcely necessary to observe, that one of the 
conditions of the civil war vras to impose on the house 
of commons itself the necessity, unavoidable in such a 

* Godwin’s History, ii. 35. et scq. 

+ See the Journals. Wliitclock, p. SO. Kushworth, v. 573. And Ood- 
win, Ji. 27. 
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State of revQliition> of declaring such persons as were 
most forward to engage in hostilities against them, dis- 
abled from sitting thereafter in that parliament ; ahd in 
all the earlier instances this vote of disability had been 
acGompanierl with the direction that a new writ should 
he issued for filling up the place of the member thus 
decla red i u capable. Bu t here the affair stopped . A gree- 
ably to the customary forms, the speaker issued his 
warrant to the clerk of the crown in chancery for the 
granting a new wnit, to the originating of which the 
great seal W'as necessary ; but the lord keeper had car- 
ried off* the great seal to the king at York, in May, 

] ; therefore the order to the speaker had necessarily 

iniscarritHl ; and from this time the question of intro- 
ducing new ineinbers seems to have lain untouched, 
until the 30th of September, On that day it 

^vas voted by the commons that the house should on 
a future day that was specified, take the subject into 
consideration. The actual decision on the question, 
however, was from time to time deferred* ; and it was 
not till the August of the following year that .any pro- 
gress was made. It was so manage<l, tliat a petition 
was at that time j)resented from tlie borougli of South- 
wark, praying that they might he authorised to elect 
two fresh representatives in the room of tin; first they 
had; one of whom was dead, and the other disabled 
by a vote of the house. This served as a signal for 
entering on a proceeding, which had certainly, by 
Vane, Saint John, and the other leaders of the independ- 
ents, been already determined on. On the 21st it was 
decided by a majority of three, that new writs should be 
issued for Southwark, Bury St. JKdinunds and tlie cinque 
port of Hythe. This beginning w^as speedily pursued : 

1 4(5 new members were introduced into the parliament in - 
the remainder of the year 1 645^ and 89 in the course of 
the folio wing year. Among those at present introduced, we 
find the most honest, virtuous, and everyway illustrious 


• Godwin, ii, 36. 
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names of Fairfax, Blake, Ludlow*, Algernon Sidney; 
Ireton. Skippon, Massey, and Hutchinson. * 

Ttmiy then, was another victoiy for the independents. 
The Presbyterians and the Scots commissioners, how- 
ever, disabled in a great part by the turn events had 
taken since the new modelling of the army, and asto- 
nisheil, beyond pleasure, at the decisive victory of 
Nasehy, began to see the necessity of resorting to some 
expedient of rallying their strength, which, judiciously 
managed, vviis still superior in numbers. While they 
bethought themselves of what they must do, (’rom well’s 
letter after the battle of Naseby was read from the 
(hair. Honest men,’’ he wrote, “ have served you 
laitlifully in this action. I beseech you, in the name 
of God, not to discourage tliem. He that ventures his 
life for the liberty of his country should be left to trust 
< iod for the liberty of his conscience,” The old question 
again started up ; the preabyterians insisted on their 
claims of an exclusive and intolerant cliurch discipline ; 
the independents met them with all the force of con- 
scious reason, and tlu^ accession of that reputation for 
ii which recent military events had given them. A 
second sort of accommodation was effected, and the par- 
ties once more rested for a wdiile, 

Charles, defeated and almost helpless, was now at 
(Jxford. He felt the necessity of taking some step for 
personal safety ; he saw it was impossible that another 
army could be got together, and was cavSting in his own 
mind the relative advantages of tlirbwing himsf‘lf upon 
London for a treaty, or of making the best of his way 
to the Scottish army in the north. Here the striking 
attitude taken by Vane and tlie independents appears to 
have affected him once more, and he proposed to Ash- 
hunihum to sound the independents through Vane. 
Two letters remain in the Clarendon state papers, ad- 
dressed in the king s name by Ashburnham to Sir Harry 
''"ane tlie younger. In these he pledges himself, that if 

* Ludlow, 1. 169—70. Godwin, ii. 41. Kotitla Farliamentaria. 
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presbytery were insisted on, lie would join Vane and 
the independents witli all his powers in “ rooting out 
that tyrannical government/* No ansiver on tlR part 
of Vane has been found. It is likely that he returned 
no answer,* It was impossible that a mind so subtle 
and acute could have brought itself to place confidence 
in the good faith of such a proposal. In the Nasoby dis- 
closures it had been made manifest that i>roiessions and 
protestations cost Charles nothing ; that he held every 
thing fair that was done in negotiating with an enemy ; 
that he never talked of peace, but with a crafty inten- 
tion ; and that he never made a concession that he was 
not at the time considering how he should retract it/* 

The incident only testified to the strength of Vane*s 
‘influence and party. A j>assage from AViiitelock’s me- 
morials of this period may lie quoted for the same pur- 
pose: under the dates of Octolier the 15th and iiOth,he 
states, in one instance, 1 lived with,'* in another I 
dined with, Sir Henry Vane, Mr. Solicitor (St. John), 
otlier grandees of that party, and w'as kindly treated 
by them, as I used to be by the other.*’ The cautious 
lawyer, though voting on tpiestions of religious liberty 
with Vane and St. John, had evidently never before 
committed himself thus far. 

Tile king’s spirit of intrigue, however, wa.s irresistible. 
His object was by some means or other to force himsell 
into London, where he trusted his presence rhight 
work some kind of miracle in support of his prostrate 
cause. To this end he made the following extraordinary 
proposal of a treaty : — that he himself should come to 
London with 300 followers, under the assurance and 
sfH'urity of the two houses of parliament, the commis- 
sioners for Scotland, the corporation of the metropolis, 
and the chief commanders of the Englislr and Scotch 
armies, for forty days; at the expiration of which he 
should be free to repjdr, at his own choice, to his gar- 
tison of Oxford, Worcester, or Newark. In the same 

* A tnisapprebienaion of the whole of this incident by Dr, I/ingard 

pointed out and corrected in the History Orom Mackintosh. • 
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message he repeated his Uxbridge proposition, tliat the 
military power should be vested for three years in com- 
missioners, to he nominated half by himself and half by 
tlic* parliament, or in any other way that might be satis- 
factory to both parties. To render the point more 
intelligible, the king tendered in his message the names 
of thirty persons for commissioners, and among them 
were the names of Vane, Fairfax, Cromwell, and Hollis- 
This was the.falsest proposal he had yet made, and the 
independent leaders at once detected its falsehood. It 
was merely one of the old resources to strive to place 
the parliament, if possible, in a false position. In the 
very midst of the subsequent measures he took to advance 
the same object, it was afterwards found he had written 
thus to Digby: — Now for my own particular reso- 
lution, I am endeavouring to get to London, so that 
the conditions may !>e such as a gentleman may own, 
and that the rebels may acknowledge me king; l)eing not 
without hope, that I shall he able so to draw either the 
Presbyterians or independents to side with me for extiri" 
})ating one the other, that I shall be really king again. 
I w ill conclude with this assurance, that whatsoever 
becomes of me, by the grace of Cod, I will never for- 
sake the church, my friends, nor my crown ” 

It would be tedious, and it is unnecessary, to follow’- 
the course of events after tliis period, through the various 
changes which carried Charles to the Scotch camp, 
which subsequently induced the Scots to surrender him 
to the parliament, and which eniled in the violent 
struggles between the preshy terian and independtmt 
parties in the house of commons, as to the final disposal 
of his person and dignity, and the new settlement of the 
government of the kingdom. 

Clarendon has tw0 remarks in his history, which 
may be properly introduced here. He observes of the 
discomfort of the Scotch commissioners after the de- 
cision, of the first civil war: — They had long had 
jealousy of Cromwell and sir Henry Vane, and all that 
parly ; which they saw increased every, day, and grew 
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powerful in the parliament, in the council, and in the 
city. I'heir sacred vow and covenant was mentioned 
with less reverence and I'espect, and tlie independents, 
which comprehended many sects in religion, spake pub- 
licly against it; of which party Cromwell and Vane 
were the leaders, with very inapy clergyman, who W'ere 
the most popular preachers, and who in the assembly of 
divines had great authority : so that the Scots plainly 
perceived, that though they had gone as hir towards the 
destruction of the church of Kiigland as they desired, 
they should never bo able to establish their presbyterian 
govcTiniient, without which they should lose all their 
credit in their own country, and all their interest in 
England/'* And in a subsequent passage of singular 
incorrectness, he adds : — The truth is, though that 
party was most prevalent in the parliament, and com- 
prehended all the superior otficers of the army (the 
general only excepted, who tliought himself a presby- 
terian), yet there were only three men, Vane, Croni- 
welJ, and Ireton, who governed and divsposed all the rest 
according to their sentiments ; and witliout doubt they 
had not yet ])ublished their dark designs to many olj 
their owm party, nor would their party, at that time, 
have been so numerous and considerable, if they hatl 
known, or but imagined, that they liad entertained those 
thoughts of heart, which they grew every day less ten- 
der to conceal, and forward enough to discover/'t 

Upon this it is worth while to enquire what these 
, dark designs were — that are here imputed to Vane. 
The lesson in politics w^hich his life illustrated and en- 
forced cannot studied too well, and it has never yet 
been exhibited in that most impressive form which it 
assumes^ when, upon the great fg^ ns of his life, the 
rarer political writings he left ^pind him throw the; 
light of eloquence and wisdom. 

The majority of historians speak of Vane as a purely * 
theoretical republican, with great wisdom in the means he 

Vol. V. p. 15, Ki. 
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employed, but with the utmost absurdity in tlie ends he 
aimed at — in a word, the^owner of a political iiiith liot 
reducible to this world, and only made up of wildness 
and extravagant enthusiasm. Such are the convenient 
opinions, with the help of vrhich disagreeable conclusions 
of another sort are sought to be kept at distance ! 

A theoretical republican Vane was not, if it is at- 
tempted to he shown by this, that the motive of his 
public exertions w^as merely a preconceived idea of the 
abstract excellence of that form of civil society. What 
Vane sought was good and popular government, ex- 
tensive representation, freedom of thought, freedom of 
the press, and perfect liberty of conscience. Because 
lie could not lirid these under u monarchy, he became 
a re)mhlican ; but under a monarchy he would have 
been content with these. Practical and protracted ex- 
[►ericrice of the utter impossibility of bringing (diaries 
U) terms of good faith, was the origin of Vanes devotion 
to a republic. Having once embraced that faith, he 
pursued it with all the earnestness and enthusiasm of his 
character, but never for a single instant lost sight of the 
practical reasons out of which it had sprung up in his 
mind, or of the wise design of preserving all its ne>v in- 
stitutions, in so far as possible, in correspondence with the 
fundamental laws and usages to which Englishmen had 
been for centuries accustomed, and under which, in their 
purer shapes, they had grown in virtue, in civilisation, 
and in power. ^ 

In an Essay on Government, which was left Jimong 
his papers at his death, he lays down a philosophical maxr 
itn -tt'hich few will be bold enough now-a-days to dispute; 
“Ancient foundations, when once they become destructive 
to those very ends B^^hich they were first ordained,, 
and prove hinderancliP&) the good and eiyoyineiit of 
human societies, to the true worship of (Jod, and the 
safety of the people, are for their sakes, and upon the 
same reasons to be altered, for which they were first 
laid. In the w^ay of God’s justiefe they may be shaken 
and removed, in order to accomplish tine counsels of his 
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will , upon such a state, nation, or kingflom, in order to 
his introducing a righteous government of his o\nj^n 
framing/' * When he stood in the court of king's bench 
upon his trial, he laid down another proposition, on 
which, he said, all his actions hM been grounded, and 
he challenged the judges, with eloquent and unanswer- 
able subtlety, to contradict it if they could. It was, that 
the Very root and origin of monarchical government in 
England, was the assent of the people through their 
representatives, or in other words, the so horrible and 
terril’yiiig republican principle. 

However I have been misjudged and misunderstood, 
I can truly affirm that in the whole series of niy actions, 
that which 1 have had in my eye hath been to preserve 
the ancient well constituted government of England on 
its own basis and primitive righteous foundations, inost 
learnedly stated by Fortescue in his book, made in praise 
of the English laws. And I did account it the most 
likely means for the effecting of this, to preserve it at 
least in its root, whatever changes and alterations it 
might be exposed unto in its branches, through the 
blusterous and stormy times that have passed over tis. 

‘‘This is no new doctrine, in akingclom acquainted with 
political power, as Fortescue shows ours is, describing it 
to be in effect, the common assent of the realm, the will 
of the people or whole body of the kingdom, represented 
in parliament. Nay, though this representation, as hath 
faUen out, Ixj restrained for a season to the commons 
house in their single actings, into which, as we have 

« In another passage, he states, with unanswerable force ; -<• It :;|r8s or** 
(tinary amongst the ancients, not only to change their governors, but 
government also. If one race of kings be lawfully (1e|>oscd, they arc 
not wronged by change of government, and. who else can be? It is. so 
natural and fundamental a right in people to have and to use sucli a 
liberty, that we may do well to consider \idiether they have any right to 
give it out of thdr hands, unless it bo lawful to contradict the law of 
nature, the true end of all government in human societies, turn : their ' 
own reason out of doors, and so turn beasts fur their governors to ride on. 
That the .lews, Greeks, and Homans, the wisest states in the world, 
over and over used this liberty of changing their government,- as they .saw.^ 
occasion, and that often with very good success, is undeniable. Were it 
unlawful tor a state in any case to depose and remove kings, what titileit 
have any rnonarchs now upon oath to their crowns, that are descended pf« 
those who were elected into the room of such as the people deposed V'* ^ 
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seen, when by the inordinate fire of the timcs^ two of 
the three estates have for a season been melted down, 
they (lid but retire into their root, and were not hereby 
in their right, destroyed, but rather preserved, though as 
to their exercise laid lor a while asleep, till the ^soa 
came of their revival and restoration.” 

Shortly before his death, while imprisoned in one of 
the Isles of Scilly, he made a more elaborate statement 
of his views on this point, and of the justifications which 
he conceived the people and their leaders to have had, 
in their attempts to alter the monarchical institutions. 
Tins remarkable treatise was entitled The People’s 
Case Stated.’" At the commencement of it, be lays 
down, in language which bears no evidence of wildness 
or impatience of just restraint, the following rules : — ^ 

The end of all government, being for the good and 
welfare, and not for the destruction of tlie ruled, God, 
wlio is the iusti tutor of government, as he is pleased to 
ordain the office of governors, intrusting them with 
power to command the just and reasonable things which 
his own law commands, that cany their own evidence 
to common reason and sense, at least, that do not evi- 
dently contradict it, so he grants a liberty to the sub- 
jects, or those that by him are put under the rule, to 
refuse all sucl) commands as arc contrary to his law, or 
to the judgment of common reason and sense, wh(3se 
trial he allows, by way of assent or dissent, before the 
commands of the ruler shall be binding or put in exe- 
cution ; and this in a co-ordinacy of power with just 
government, and as the due balance thereof: /or,” he 
adds, in words of deepest truth and significance, the 
original impressions ofjnst laws are in man*s nature, 
and very constitution of, being,** 

From the foregoing j^roposition, a condition of go- 
vernment is then established thus God doth allow 
and confer by the very law of nature, upon the com- 
munity or body of the people, that are related to and 
concerned in the right of government placed over them, ; 
the libeij^y, by their commou vote or suffirage duly giv^ri. 
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to be assentcrs or dissenterg thereunto, and to affirm arid 
make stable, or disallow and render inelfbctual, what 
shall apparently be found by them to be for the good or 
hurt of that society, whose welfare, next under the 
justi# of God’s commands and his glory, is the supreme 
law and very end of all subordinate governing power. 
Sovereign power then comes from God, as its proper 
root, but the restraint or enlargement of it, in its exe- 
cution over such a body, is founded in the common con- 
sent of that body. The office of chief ruler, or head 
over any state, commonwealth, or kingdom, hath the 
right of due obedience from the people inseparably an- 
nexeil to it. It is an office, not only of divine institu- 
tion, but for the stifety and protection of the w’liole 
body or community, and therefore justly and necessarily 
draws to it, aiul engages their subjection.” The logical 
force of tills passage is only equalled by its philosophic 
sobriety. Subsequently lie carries out his premises into 
the following eloquent statement of the proper source 
of the best Ibrm of government, in which, it will be 
seen, the character of his religious opinions, as 1 have 
endeavoured to describe them, receives very striking il- 
lustration. ‘^The highest judgment and will set up 
by God, ^for angels and men in their pnrHenhir hnngs, 
to hold proportion withy and hear conformity vnto (in 
the capacity of ruled, in relation to their chief ruler), 
shines forth in the person of Chr isty the engrafted Word. 
And when by the agreement or common consent of a 
nation or state, there is such a constitution and form of 
aflministration pitched upon, as in a standing and or- 
dinary way, may derive and convey the nearest and 
greatest likeness in human laws, or acts of such a con- 
stitution, unto the judgment and will of the supreme 
legislator, as the rule and declared duty for every diie 
in that society to observe ; it is thereby, that govern- 
ment or supreme power comes to receive being in a 
nation or state, and is brought into exercise according tb 
God’s ordinance and divine institution. So theviyit is 
so much the form of the administratiott, as th^ thing 
ministeredj wherein the good or evil of government doth 
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cmmst ; l3aat is to a»y, a greater Menesa Or onlikeness 
imto Uie judgment and will of the highest Beings in all 
the acts or laws, flowing from the fundament^d consti- 
tution of the government.*’ 

The legal restraints placed for these objects %n the 
office of king are then clearly stated, after which. Vane 
adds — The contrary hereunto was the principle at 
bottom of the king’s cause, which he endeavoured to 
uphold and maintain, in order to decline and lay aside 
the legal restraints as aforesaid, which the government 
of England, by the fundamental constitution, is sub- 
jected unto, as to the exercise and ministry of the royal 
office. From the observation and experience which the 
people of England had, and made many years together, 
by their representatives in parliament, of a desire in the 
king to shake off these legal restr^ts in the exercise of 
the regal power ; and on their naving tried the best 
ways and means that occurred to their understandings, 
to prevent the same, and to secure to themselves the en- 
joyment of their just rights and liberty ; they at last 
pitched upon the desirin'^ from the king, the continu- 
ance of the sitting of the parliament called November 
3. lG40, in such sort as is expressed in that act> 
17 Car, wherein it is provided ‘ that it shall not be 
discontinued or dissolv^, but by act of parliament/ ” 
Tiiis act, hov'ever, he proceeds to argue, did not in 
itself dissolve their allegiance, or give the people back 
their original right to erect a new government, until 
after, all reasonable efforts failing, war had been resorted 
to, and the decision given : — appeal answer^, 

and the issue decided by battle, the people’s delegates 
still sitting, and keeping together in their collective 
body, may of right, and according to reason, refuse 
the reMidmission fir new adinimm ^ the eaereke fif the 
former rulere, or any new rulers again over the whole 
body, till there be received satisfaction for the former 
wrongs done, the expense and hazard of the war, oniii 
semrit^ for the time to eom4, that the like be 
mitted agdin^ Until this be obtained, they are Souhd 

VOL. IV. , . . . . r 
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iji duty, ia such manner as they .judge most iit> to prdi. 
vide for the present government of the whole body, that 
the common weal receive no detriment/’ • He admits 
the sacredness of an oath of allegiance to a sovereign, 
and argues with great force and eloquence, that it is 
only an utter abuse of the kingly trust that can relieve 
the subject from it, but he will ho. utterly relieved in 
that case, be adds, especially if, together with sucdi 
breach of trust, both ]>aities appeal to (iod, and put it 
upon the issue of battle, and God give the decision; 
and in consequence thereof^ tliat original right he as- 
serted, and possession thereof had and held for some 
years, and tltsn not rightfully lout, but treachcromty 
betrayed ami given . up by those in whom no power was 
rightfully placed” 

These, then, are dark designs ” of Vane ^ 

this is the wild and *sionary enthusiast ! He sought 
to achieve for the English people, for us^ his posterity ^ 
the blessings of a government responsible to the governed, 
the basis of which was to he security for person and 
property, and perfect and uncontrolable freedom in ah 
matters appertaining to the conscience and intellect* 
Failing of this object in that day under a monarchical 
form, he struck for a republic. 'I'liis was his only 
crime, — the sum of his dark designs.” 

: But alas! for one person among the good citizens 6t 
London, at the close of the civil war, who could think 
with Vane, there w’^ere fifty who preferred to think, on 
th^e particular points, with Clarendon. The presbyte- 
rians had once more rallied in this strong hold of their 
power. Tliey clamoured for a presbyteriari settlements. 

* Iti another work he expresses the same doctrine thus: — “ AIJ jXJlir 
tratleiit aetthgs against the prince, arc not to be accounted a resUtiiig 
of tiie power; especially when the whole state is eonccrued, and the 
business w, managed by public trustees, called and authorised by Iaw,^a9 
CQtisevvcrs.pf tlie state, aitd defenders of the public liberties and /taii^ 
t))cr(‘Oi; In such a jiubitc capacity, to stand ii.i the gap when a breach iti ' 
iniule,:ind hinder any charge or attempt that would ruinate the 
duty. In. case, they ought to withstand and hinder the violent pwr 
feeding'* of any, either by way of justice in alegal trial, or by force,. JPgr 
Ubviltfince is uot master of the state, but only a guardian, and defan^ 
tlVefcof, from injuries and evil/’— Treatvtt on 
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They seemed to have altogether forgotten such things 
as a reform of political iiistitutions, or an establishment 
of public rights and liberties. A petition had been 
secretly got up by the presbyterians in the name of the 
city^j and was now carried into parliament -spraying 
for strict religious conformity, for subscription to the 
covenant, and for the dissolution of the army. It was 
only preliminary to a more decisive movement on the part 
of the presbyterians. The reduction of the army to a 
peace establishnient was proposed in the house of com- 
mons on the 9th of February. The dismantling of the 
garrisons in England and Wales, with the exception of 
forty- five; and the reduction of the army, after drafts of 
horse and foot for the service of Ireland^ to about /> 000 
horse, to maintain public tranquillity, and the force of 
infantry required for the reserved garrisons; were carried 
after earnest and long debate — in which Vane used all 
his influence and eloquence against the motion, - — and 
carried too without due provision for arrears of pay. 
It was voted, also, that no member of parliament should 
have a military command ; that there should be no 
officer of higher rank tliau that of colonel, with the ex-- 
ception of Fairfax ; and that every officer should take the 
covenant, and conform to the presbyterian ordiiianee in 
religion; — in other words, all security for the triumphs 
that had been won for the people .v^ere recklessly voted 
away, and the people’s bravest soldiers, Cromwell, Iretou; 
Ludlow, Algernon Sydney, Skippon, Blake> and IIutch>* 
inson, were insolently dismissed from their servi^i 
Fairfax himself was only retained on a division^ by 
159 to- 147. ’ 

Mr. Godwin has, at this passage of history, given 
way to no inappropriate strain of melancholy enthusiasm.. 

' * A very mt>morah1c counter-petilioii was •ubsequentlyvset afloat by thb 
indciieodootij — dcinAndin^ romc startling reforms, which oxhlbifed revolt* 
tion ami reiAibiicanisni unmasked. It remonstrated against the pAymertt 
of tithes, the hardships of enforced religious ctniforrnity, the insofent cofl- 
tumely with iyhich presbyterians designated those who would hot ^nfbrtft 
to the presbvter)' the mischief of the house of lords : Aiid was adtirc^Si^ 
to the sh/d'rine aiithoiltyof Iheiiatlmi in thecomMo/rf pousit of tiiaflitHBem; 
■■ 
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Here,” be s?iys we have a striking illustration -of 
the uncertainty anil versatility of human affairs. Crom- 
well, Ireton, St. John and Vane, were four of the able,st 
statesmen that ever figured upon the theatre of any 
nation. They were engaged to the measures they un- 
dertook by the strongest motives that could tCniinate and 
excite the heart of man. They, and they only, had 
been principally concerned in conducting an arduous 
war to a successful termination. Other men had felt 
deeply and fought nobly ; hut it was they who created 
the army by which the victory was secured. Finding 
their influence not sufficiently triumphant in the hou^ 
of commons, they had recurred to the admirable expe- 
dient of setting on foot neiv electipns for those places 
in England, which, in the lapse of years, and by the 
events of a civil war, were found unrepresented ; and 
this measure had, for a time, answered every purpose to 
them that their fondest wishes could have anticipated. 
Their adversaries were men of ordinary capacities; 
Hollis and sir Philip Stapleton, the nominal leaders of 
the presbyterians, would probably never have been heard 
of in history, had they lived in a more tranquil period* 
Yet all these advantages possessed by the heads of the 
independent party, proved fleeting and illusory. The 
very circumstance of the great success and superlatiye 
talents of these men, had a tendency to render them 
objects of jealousy lo^coarse and vulgar minds. HoUia 
says, ^ Though the greater part of the new members 
came into the house with as much prejudice as possible: 
against us, yet, when they came to sit there themselyes, 
and see with their own eyes the carriage of things, this 
made them change their minds, and many of them 
to confess and acknowledge that they had been abused^* 
Such is the almost unavoidable course of things in 
modern times, and among what is called a spber pcoplqfr 
The men of the last four centuries in civilised Europe 
haive been found capable of being strongly excitefj,, 
susceptible bf v tone of feiryour and enthu.siasni. ^ : 

this is to thesl^iin unnatiif^ state, and "tiiey speedily 
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siibsuie into their CDiistitntional quietuite. There are 
but few of us that can even image to ourselves an ex- 
eitenieiit and elevation thatj as in the insUinces of Greece 
ainl Rome, lasted for centuries. Talk to the men of 
later times of sobriety and moderation, and they will 
soon show that they prefer that lore to the subliraer 
style of ht?roiam and virtue, of self-sacrifice and expan- 
sive affections. We arc sons of the fog and the mist. 
The damp and flagging element in which we breathe 
becomes part of ourselves : we turn speculative men and 
calculators : timorous prudence and low circumspection 
fix their stamp on all we do. Our ' charity begins' at 
home,’ and fixes its attention emphatically on our own 
interests, or our own firesides. dare not mount> at 
least from the impulse of feeling, into an etherial region, 
lest wo should break our necks with the fall. To men 
formed in this mould, the representations of such persons 
as Hollis and Stapleton, ^ the moderate party,' as they 
loved to denominate themselves, are almost sure , to prove 
irresistible.”* 

Vane’s position was that of the greatest difficulty. He 
felt that he must now throw bis party upon the great 
body of the array for support, to a more absolute degree 
than he had contemplated hitherto. It will be wortji 
while, before proceeding further, to show what charact^ 
of' men these soldiers were. Whitelocke describes thus, 
the troops raised by Cromwell : — He had a brave regU, 
inent of horse of bis countrymen, most of them freje-, 
holders and freeholders’ sons, and who, upon matter of 
conscience, engaged in this quarrel. And thus, being 
armed within by the satisfaction of their own con-; 
sciences, and without by good iron arms, they wouli aa 
one man stand firmly, and fight desperately/' Baxter: 
4ys of them, in his life:— At his first entrance into Ae, 
T<^ars he had a special care to get religious men into hiii^ 
troop : these were of greater understauefing thau^^ cpmruqni 
soldiers, ai^^efefore more o£ |inpor|^ 

Jthce and cbU^qu^nce of the " vr^ar ; and n^^g,; 

* Godwin, Hist, of Com. U. 218-^1. 
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money^ but that wfeich they took for the public felicity, 
to be their end, they were the more engaged to be vali- 
dijt* They therefore proved such that, as far as I could 
learn> they never once ran away before an enemy.” The 
fiercely royalist Bates, in his Elenchus Motuum,” 
speaks of. them thus: — Cromwell invited all the honest 
men (as he was pleased to call them) to take on with 
him. Wherefore independents, anabaptists, and the sink 
of fanatics, came flocking to him, who, in the beginning, 
were unskilful both in handling their arms, and manag- 
ing their horses. But he used them daily to look after, 
feed, and dress their horses, and, when it was needful, 
to lie together with them on the ground. He besides 
taught them to clean, and keep their arms bright, and 
mady for service ; to choose the best armour, and arm 
themselves to the best advantage. Trained up in this 
kind of military exercise, they excelled all their fellow 
soldiers in feats of war, and obtained more victories over 
their enemies.^' And these men,’' observes another 
royalist, sir Philip Warwick, habited mote to spiritual 
pride than carnal riot and intemperance*, so consequently, 
having been industrious and active in their former call* 
ings and professions, where natural courage wanted, zeal 
supplied its place. At first they chose rather to dye 
than flye; and custom removed the fear of danger, 
Of themselves, in a petition to the parliament, these 
men had spoken thus: — “ W’^e were not a mere mer- 
cenary army, hired to serve any arbitrary power of 
a state, but were called forth and conjured, by the several 
declarations of parliament, to the defence of our qwb 
and the people’s just rights and liberties. To these 
ends in judgment and conscience we took up arms; and 
we aie resolved to assert and vindicate these rights agamy^ 
att atbitrai-y pow^er, and all particular parties and int^ 
ests whatsoever.” • And lastly, wlien it was proposed 

V ^ laM pE^tibn^ demanding payment of the ftrrean attenipiii^ fb 
hb withheld by the pre^byteTians, these men say :-*** We h<^> thattSy 
being sbldierf we have hot lott the caiwcity of aubjecta; pEUibhaa;. 

ihg Uieilcecdom of 6ur hfethraYi,- we have not lost our They 

the justice of their demand of the payment of arrears to tbesnselver; aotiM 
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to disband these very forces, immediately after the le- 
storation, lord Clarendon, who could speak the truth 
only when the truth answered his purjjose, spoke of 
them and their exploits in these words: — His ma- 
jesty consents to die measure. Yet, lot me tell you, no 
other prince in Eun)pe would be willing to disband such 
an army: an army to which victory is entailed, and 
which, humanly speaking, could hardly fail of conquest 
whithersoever he should lead it : an army, whoso order 
and discipline, whose sobriety and manners, whose cou* 
rage and success, have made it famous and terrible over 
the world.” * 

It was no common army this — it was a band of men 
who had taken up arms for a great public cause, and 
who Inid a right to some influence, and that not incon- 
siderable, in the right direction of the victories won by 
their own valour, for the security of their own homes. 
In this view it is certain that Vane now countenanced the 
seizure of the king by Joyce, and Fairfax's march to 
London for the purpose of overawing the presbyterians. 
Hitherto he had no distrust of Cromwell. The exertions 
of that great soldier in this crisis had been all republican 
in their tendency, since in favouring, or at least not re- 
sisting, the organisation of the agitators and other mili- 
tary councils, he was raising up the very worst instru- 
ment of despotism — an armed and enthusiastic demoi- 
cracy. 

The disgrac^eful London riots in favour of the pres^ 
byterians, completed the sorry work set on foot by that 
party^ and determined Vane’s last scruples. He tooTc 
the opportunity of removing with several other mem- 
bers, and the speakers of both houses, to Fairfax’s 
camp at? Hounslow, and as he afterwards rode with that 
general along the line of the troops, was hailed and 


nierc«tiarie9 whose end was hut as men f'who had abandoned 
cheir estates; trades, callings, and the contentmeatfr of a< quiet foe the 

perils and fails^es of war in defence of the piibUe liberty.’* 

in the History of the Commonwealth, U. tho rgadev‘ will 

hndithissubjeet treated* 
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cheered with enthusiasm. A few days after; Vane arid 
Fairfax, the two speakers, with the other seceding 
meiTfhers, met at Holland House Kensington, and pro- 
ceeded to Westminster, where the prcsbyterians, feeling 
themselves once more defeated by a consummate stroke 
of policy on the ]>art of their adversaries, while a me- 
lancholy and mischievous effort had been made by them- 
selves, were unprepared to offer any further present 
resistance. In Hyde Park they reetdved even the con- 
gratulations of the lord mayor and aldermen, and at 
Charing Cross the common council stood ready to receive 
them ! (Colonel Hammond’s regiment of foot, arid 
Rich’s and Cromwell’s regiments of horse, led the pro- 
cession, which WHS closed by 'I'omlinson’s regiment of 
l^se. On the following day the whole army, wdth its 
artillery, marched through London, but in so civil and 
orderly a manner, tliat not the least offence or prejudice 
was expressed by them towards any man, either in 
words, action, or gesture.” The procession had no sooner 
reached Palace Yard; than Fairfax aJiglited, and retired 
into a private house, while tlie lords and commons pi^- 
ceeded to their respective places of assembly. Man- 
chester and Lenthall took the chair in each house ; and 
the proceedings commencetl with a report from tlie 
commissioners of the parliament, appointed to reside 
with the army (that in the house of commons was made 
by Vjjne) of the transactions of the last preceding days; 
iferfax was then successively introduced into each houSe, 
and received their thanks for what he had done. 
was at the same time by their joint vote made cpristahle 
of the Tower of London.* 

The king’s ill-judged flight from Hampton Coutff^ 
pnee more altered the position of afthirs. Ifhe fitst 
tri^ty at the Isle of Wight, and the treachery of Chafi^ 
mth the Scots commissioners will be more appropriatd^^ 
glanced at in the memoir of Henry Marten. The 
aft(^ -the p^lianientary commissioriets reti^ried; me 

* Hut. of Cam. iL 
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celebrated vote of non -addresses was passed, e<l.ui valent 
to a resolution for die settlement of the kingdom with- 
out further recourse to the king. The events which 
followed, and had the effect of lifting up the presby- 
torians once more; the riots in the various English 
counties, and the advance and defeat of the Scotch array ; 
tlie famous petitions and proposals of Fairfax and his 
officers; wiU also have titter illustration in the notice of 
Marten’s important participation in these measures. Vane 
seems to have held himself as much as possible in the 
position of being able, at a crisis, to negotiate between 
the commons and tlie army^ secure that his party in the 
house would once more feel ascendancy and power upon 
the final crushing of the “ second civil ivar.” 

Tile personal treaty at the Jsle of Wight was noyr 
arranged ; Vane was appointed one of the chief coxii- 
missioners, and represented the independent or (now) 
republican party. Jlollis and others represented the 
Presbyterians. Several peers attached to the parliament 
were also present, and Charles was attended by forty- 
two friends and advisers. The interviews and debates 
were spun out from the 18th of September to the 
of November, l648. In the course of them Charles 
showed much ability, and Vane, who had, as he says, 
believed him to be a very weak person,” took occasion 
to acknowledge “ that he had been deceived,” for tliat 
he had found him man of great parts and abilities;” ^ 
Such a feeling would be naturally apt to overrate 
by comparison with a previous unjust impression. 

The result , of the treaty was a concession of ith^ 
militia by Charles, with the secret reservation to retract 
Ut; Imt he afterwards took bis stand upon two points — 
a claim for ^^ the divine mstitution of the bishops/* 
and for Indemnity to all his friends. Holljia and th^ 
other p^byteriims impioml him on their with 
tears in’^their eyes^ to concede these dsp. Jle 
* Clarendon;, d^cribing thc; 

Sir Edward Walker, p. 312. 
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** there wer^ amongst the commissioners many wlio bad 
been carried with the violence of the stream, and would 
be glad of those concessions which the king would very 
cheerfully have granted ; an act of indemnity and ob- 
livion being what they were principally concerned in, 
And of all the rest, who were more passionate for the 
militia, and against the church, there was no man, ex- 
cept sir Harry Vane, who flid not desire that a peace 
might be established by that treaty. For as all the 
other lords desired, in their own natures and affectionSj 
no more than that their transgressions might never more 
he called to remembrance, so the lord Say himself (who 
was as proud of his quality, and of being distinguished 
from other men by his title, as any man alive) well 
foresaw what would become of his peerage, if the treaty 
proved ineffectual, and the army should make their own 
model of the government they would submit to (as 
undoubtedly they resolved shortly to do) ; and therefore 
he did all he could to work upon the king tp yield to 
what was proposed to him, and afterwards, upon the 
parliament, to be content widi what his majesty had 
yielded.’^ It was well for the men who preferred their 
titles to their country, to argue thus, but the younger 
«r Henry Vane remained to the last among the faith- 
less faithful,” 

Charles had again thought of escape and of revenge, 
when he rejected the kneeling and weeping presbyte- 
yians : the army now seized his person once more, 
and closed his hopes on that head for ever, Mean^ 
while, a terrible remonstrance calling for, justice on him 
as " the capital source of all grievances,*' had beeB 
tarried into the. house of commons, where the pres- 
byterian majority, again mustering, strove to parry, it 
by successive remonstrances. The army, upon this, sent 
in. a more determined declaration) that unless 
^yere suffered to prevail, they would purge the house 
^ ®top tP the treaty. At this crisis, the: Jst pf 
December, 1648^ the commissioners from the Isle of 
Wight reported Charles s answers^ and teoved 
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they sibould he declared satisfactory. To tlie astoTiish- 
rrient of Vane, Fieimes supported that motion, hut the 
extract from Clarendon respecting Fiennes’ father. Lord 
Say, ex plain s the marvel.* The debate lasted one day, 
and its further consideration was adjourned to the next 
by a n^ajority of IS'l to 102. Vane saw that the 
crisis he had striven so long to avert had arrived at 
last, and he prepared himself for one great and final 
effort to surmount it. The speech ho delivered on the 
resumption of the debate on the second day is unfortu- 
nately only left to us in the equivocal pages of Claren- 
don. That it must have been very masterly, however, 
we can discern even there, and we discern in it also, 
the first frank and resolute statement of the question 
as between monarchy and a republic. 

Young sir Harry Vane,’' says Clarendon, had 
begun the debate with the highest insolence and pro- 
vocation ; telling them, ^tbat they should that day know 
and discover who were their friends and wlio were their 
foes, or, that he might ejteak more plainly t who were the 
king ft party in the houses and who were for the people f 
and so proceeded w'ith his usual grave bitterness against 
the person of the king and the government that had been 
too Jong settled; put them in mind ^ that they had been 
diverted from their old settled resolution and declara- 


tion that they would make no iiiore addresses to the 
king ; after which the kingdom had been governed in 
great peace, and btynn to taste the sweet of that repuh^ 
liean govemirnent which they had interred and begun tb 
establish f when, by a combination between the city 6f 
London and an ill-aftccted party in Scotland, with soide 
small contemptible insurrections in England, aill which 


were fomented by the City^ the houses had, by cla-f 
mour arid noise> been induced and compelled t6 rei^efi^ 
their former votes and res<rfution, and enter in^ a 
sonal treaty with the kingi with whom they had heft 
been able to prevail^ notwithstanding the low'cohditibn 
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he was in, to give them any security ; but he had stiil 
reserved a power in himself, or at least to his posterity,' 
to exercise as tyrannical a^govermnent as he had done ; 
that all *the insurrections which had so terrified them 
were now totally subdued ; an<l the principal authors 
and abettors of them in custody, and ready to he 
brought to justice, if they pleased to direct and appoint 
it ; that their enemies in Scotland were reduced, and 
that kingdom entirely devoted to a firm and good corre- 
spondence with their brethren, the parliament, of Eng- 
land; so that there was nothing wanting but their own 
consent and resolution, to make ihenj selves the happiest 
nation and people in the world ; and to that purpose 
desired that they might, without any more loss of tinie, 
return to their former resolution of making no more 
addresses to the king ; but proceed to the settling the 
government without him, and to the severe punishment 
of .those who had disturbed their peace and quiet, in 
such an exemplary manner, as might terrify all other 
men for the future from making the like bold attempts ; 
which, lie told ilieni, they might see would be inbst 
grateful to their army, which had merited so much from 
them, by the remonstrance they had so lately pub-, 
lished/ Tills discourse appeared to he exceedingly di^^ 
liked, by that kind of murmur which usually shows ho w 
the house stands inclined, and by which men make their 
judgments there of the success that is like to be." * 
r S<mie members second^^ Vane With a hearty Concur-, 
rence, among them Wroth, Wentworth, and Prideatix.^^ 
It was urged on the other side by Pry nne that the pari^ 
liament was overawed by the army, and the questmnV^ 
should be postponed. Another adjournment took place, 
and the debate was resumed next mOrhirig withr^ 
inereased vehemence. Bix monarchists and ttv^el^b 


republicans are named as having spoken, llie presbyf 
terians, not venturing ip persist in a vote that the king^ 
answers were satisfactory, modified it into a resoliitioir < 
afford^ a ground for the hPni^ to 
'■ * Vbl. vk'pp.l8ai4Kn.i^^^ ^ ^ 
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to the settlement of the peace of tlie kingdom.” Pryiine 
deli veied a speech of several hours in the affirmative, 
with hy bis own account wonderful effect. It was 
carried on a division by a majority of 140 to 104. The 
lords readily concurred, and Vane's last hope of pre- 
venting a grosser injustice was for ever gone.* 

The house was purged of the presbyterian majority 
on the following morning, by colonel Pride. That 
proceeding will be found described in the memoir of 
Marten. Vane alone, among all the independants and 
republicans, refused to share in a triumph obtained by 
such means. He had held a high sense of the claims 
of the army to be allowed to throw the weight of their 
opinions into the scale at a moment like the present, 
and while the state was itself in process of revolution : 
he had done his best in aiding them when on former ■ 
occasions they had subdued the strength of the presby-. 
terians by the inspiration of a just terror ; but this for- 
cible exclusion of members, this absolute introduction 
of the sword into the house of commons, the scene of 
his best exertions for the people in the past, and the 
source of his best hopes for the people in the future, 
appeared fraught with a danger surpassing every other. 
He took the resolution at once to retire from public life. 
He could not oppose those with whom he had hitherto 
acted in such close union ; he knew not whether even 
now their motives might not be as pure as he held their 
conduct to be mistaken ; but in any case he could never 
lend to the act of lawless force they had committed the 
sanction of his character and name. He retired to 
llahy f, and topic no further part in public life till after 
the execution of the king. % 

It is a profound proof of Vane’s political sagacity 
that he disapproved, the policy of that great act Upon 

* History from Mackintosh, vL K®. 

t liiis CAstlc had suffered in the wars, for the. royaljata made sevctail. . 
attacks on it In cootpliment, it might be supimsed, to its owner. White- 
iwkc describes one of them ; — “ The king's forces from Bolton CaaUe fuiw 
prisrt Haby Castle, belonging to sir Henry Vane, but were again elonei 
up by foi^cea xaised: by sn; George-V^e,’’ (Jidy 7i '1^. p, IM.> ^ 
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thfe qtieSlioh of its abstract juste he never deijvere4 
an opinion. 

He left his private retirement, and again joined his pid 
frieiids and associates * on the 2()th of February, iCi-l Q. 
He had been most earnestly entreated to this step by 
Cromwell, and, it is likely, accepted that entreaty as a 
pledge of the purity of iuteiition, with which it was 
designed to frame and carry out the government of the 
coinnioiiweaith. Nor was the request Cromwell’s alone, 
though his still superior influence with Vane was . the 
instrument to procure compliance. There was no lead- 
ing man of the party that did not hold the sanction of 
the most eminent republican statesman to be the essen- 
tial element of their new republic, or that would not 
liave considered the outline of proceedings sketched 
hitherto t void and blank, had he refused to fill it up 


• The omission of all mention of Vane’s father, the elrter Vane, 'still 
alive HiiU taking a feeble part in pui)lic affair!; with the men of the eoth- 
monwealth, must not surprise the reader. He sank into a ciplier beside 
the splcinlid talents of his sj»n. It U seldom that one family has borne 
twin natnos of eminence in it. Hut the irtilh was, that old Vane was 
only fit for such service as he performed under Charles •.-he was barely 
toJernted among the iiidepcndants for his sou's sake. 

f All those proceedings are describetl in the Life of Mayteo. The. 
truth is, this honourable geritietnan, having absented liimself tVom the 
irarliamcnt, upon that gnat change ami alteration of affairs in the 
year lieutenant-general Cromwell, who sat upon the trial of the 

king, and. cncouragtHl the commissioners of the high court of justice to 
proceed to sentence, it being the general vote and desire of the army, that 
the king should be pur. to death, was iimi>ortunute with this gentleman and 
med many arguments to persuade him to sit again in parliament, amt ifl 
the council of state, and did at length prevail with hint to come in.” , So 
writes Vane’s friend Stubbe, in hia answer to tlie calumnies of HaJiter. 
Stubbe was one of the most eminent scholars of that or any other peritML 
and Was indebted for the tirst development of his talents to the regard 
and lil>erality of Vane. Another pa.ssagc in his vindication of Vane from 
the attacks of Baxter is worth giving, as illustrating the contempt with 
which oiie of the “best abused” men of his time, which Vane certaioly 
was, could afford, in the conddeiu'e of his character and virtue, to 
unnoticed all his wretched shtiiderers. I mdy mention tli.at one of tbc tgd 
thousand doggrel libels against him ii preserved as a specimen in Appen?; 
diK (C). ** 1 presume,” says Stubl>c to Baxter, “ he looks upori: ft .04. 
below him, and his groat and weighty employments, to write any tjbing.; 
in his own vindication : he hath other bnwhess to look after, and not t<^ 
siicnd his time about the pasaionate and rash scribblings of every 
and engagetl person; and therefore 1 think it not amiss, having 'ni 9 re; 
leisure and op|»ort.unity, not so much from any private or persongi 
spect which I bear to him, as my love to the commonwealth and pltlnkr 
interest of these nations; which iit owned and asserted by him npoi;i .juifli 
and honest principles, to clear up. th.e Innocency of that worthy. 
add td v^iuHcate him, though w'tfhkit his vywUu d«i» 

your lies and ■' 
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with the authority of his presence, his counsel, his name. 
And yet, notwithstaricling all this, it was with much 
difficulty, and in the result of many argiiments, that 
Cromwell prevailed with him to accede, lie had been 
elected, long before his consent w^as ascertained, among 
the first members of the council of state, hut he did not 
present himself till the 26*th of February, nine days 
after all the council had been installed. A difficulty 
tben occurred. On the day on . which the instructions to 
the council of state had liecn voted, an engagement was 
drawn up and adopted, to be taken by each counsellor 
previously to his admission, the purport of whicli was 
to express liis approbation of all that had been done in the 
king’s trial, in the abolishing of kingship, and the taking 
away the house of lords, — and this oath was now pre- 
sented to Vane. He refused to take it. He did not ap- 
prove, he said, of what had been done in the king’s trial 
or the king’s death. No compromise could meet the 
difficulty. An entirely new oath was eventually drawn 
lip, for the satisfaction of sir Henry Vane.* 

The first measure we find traces of, after Vane’s ad- 
hesion to the commonwealth, is the issue of several new 
writs to the house of commons. 1 may mention that 
before his adhesion, the first public act of the council of 
state liad been to recommend to parliament to vacate 
tlic ap])ointineiit of the earl of Warwick (objectionable 
as a presbyteriau) to the office of lord admiral. A bill 
had in consefjuence l)eeu brought in and passed, for re- 
pealing lord Warwick’s ordinance, and vesting the power 

* In his spoecli on hU trial, he tolil to.hjs judges When thak 
ffreat violation of orivileKes hai^en^ to the parliamcut, ati ashy force o£ 
arms siivoral momhors thereof Were deharrod ccuniug into tl)e house and 
Kfppmg their seats there, this made ibe* forbear to come to the parliamenC 
for the space of ten weekvS, to wit, from the 3d of December, 1<>48, till 
loxvaj-d.s the middle of February. Itrllowing, or tp mcidle in any puWe 
transactions. And during that time the matter most, obvious to excepi. 
tion, in way of alteration of the govcriiHient, did happen, I can, tbere- 
mre, truly say, that as I had neither consent nor vote, at first, in the rcfio-j 
lutions o! the houses, concerning the non-addresses to his late wmjesty, so; 
JKniher had 1, in the least, atiy consent in, or appfohatitwj to, his deatJi, Bnt>, 
on the contrary, wheti required by the parliament to take oath, to give- 
*ay ai>iirnbal;lon, cx post factor to whpt was done, 1 utterly relbsed,. add: 
Would not ao^)t of sitting in rhe cou'ncUof state upoi; those terms, but(K^> 
casioned a new bftth to be drawn, wHi^eln that was onutted/, 
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attoifief ict w«S madej, appointin^;^^ 1^ Blatce^ ^d 
Boj^fiatinV Bichard to the command of the 

fleetjl — each of whojn afterwards inad^ his name fTOi- 
Itki and eminent on the seas. Finally^ on the I2th pf 
Starchy a coniiniltee of diree was named by the councU 
tb carry on the affairs of the admiralty and navy, and 
sit' Henry Vane was placed at their head. Wautop^nd 
llowdand Wilspn were the other members of the pom- 
inittee. Thus, in the administrative genius, tfie vigoui 
aiid the capacity of Vane,— in the heroic courage, woiir 
derful knowledge, and splendid virtues of Blake, — was 
laid the foundation of a naval supremacy for England, 
which she had not seen since Elizabeth’s days, 

Bradshaw was elected president of the councilor) the 
10th of March. Three days later, Milton^ the kins., 
m^an of Bradshaw, was made secretary to the council 
for foreign torjgues, which office had been held by 
Weckerliii under the committee of both kingdoms. 
** It is impossible,'’ Observes Mr. Gedwin, to considcit 
these appointments without great respect. They laid 
the foundation for the illustrious figure which was made 
by the commonwealth of England during the succeeding 
years. The admirable state of the navy is in a great 
degree to be ascribed to the superlative talents and emi- 
iumt public virtue of Vane. The naval commanders 
were such as can scarcely be e^^ualled in any age or 
country. The attachment of Milton is equivalent tp; 
volumes in commendation of Bradshaw.. The perf^ 
friendship of these three men, Milton, Bradshaw, and 
Vari^, is, in itself considered, a glory to the island tj^ 
gave them birth. The council, we are told* took up 
resolution, that they would neither write to other statcs^l 
nor receive answers, in the tongue which was 
mbh to all, aiid fittest to record great thinjgs, the 
of future history. And they fixed on Milton, 
lan^age of whose state papers is full pf energy 
wiMoin, and must have impressed foreign states 
high bpinibh of the government froto which tl^y cam^ 
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Tlie character of the great poet of England frequently 
discovers itself in these productions, without detracting 
in the smallest degree from the graveness and sobriety 
which the occasions and the rank of the nation in whose 
name they w^ere written, demanded. On the other 
hand Milton, who felt as deeply as any man, that his 
proper destination was the quiet and sequestered paths 
of literature, conceived that he could not decline a 
public station when the demand came to him from such 
men, and was that he should devote himself to tlie 
service of that sclieme of a republic, wliicli above all 
earthly things he loved.*'* 

The next question that came to he considered in the 
council of state w'as, beyond every other question, the . 
most important and the most difficult. It related to 
the dismission of the present ])arliament, and the sum- 
moning of another. No popular or representative go- 
vernment can be said to exist without successive par- 
liaments, and the present house of commons had sat 
for a period unheard of in our history, though fully 
warranted by the critical circumstances of the time. 
I’he passages 1 have quoted from Vane’s statement of 
the “ Case of the People,^* show most clearly, as it ap- 
pears to me, that the act declaring that this parliament 
could not be dissolved but by their own consent, was 
the corner stone of all their public services ; and of all 
the liberty that has since existed in this island. The 
legislature that had been guided in their original mea- 
sures by Pyiii and Hampden, and that, after their 
early deefease, had been worthily, and in an eminent 
degree in their spirit, conducted by their successors, ia 
perhaps, all things considered, “ the most illustrious as- 
sembly, whose acts are recorded in the history of the 
world.’* They had now completed all that originally., 
they undertook. They had conquered the determined 
eiiemy of parliaments ; they had finished the civil war 
they had destroyed despotism— -for he that had grasped 
the sceptre was no more ; and his family, and even the 
* Hist of Com. iii. 33. 
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idea of government to Ije vested in the hands of a single 
person, was publicly proscribed. All that remained to 
complete their glory, was for them to put an end to 
their authority, and tranquilly to deliver up their power 
into the hands of their successors.” 

And this, as it ajjpears to me, would not only 
have completed their glory, hut, in all human proba- 
bility, assured tlie commonwealth’s safety. In such 
peculiar cases, in the circumstances of such a change in 
the form of thegovt'rnment, aecom/t^hhedf he it observed^ 
and not merely struggling to its accomplishment as 
have recently seen it, — more would have been gained 
by trusting the jieoplc than by distrusting them.* it 
is right at the same time to listen to what the ablest 
advocates of the course they adopted, have to say in its 
favour. Monarchy/’ says Mr. Oodwin, ‘‘ was at an 
end ; the house of lords was extinguished ; it had been 
solemnly decreeil that the commons of England in par- 
liament assembled were the supreme authority. But 
all was yet in a state of convulsion and uncertainty. 
The tempest might be said to be over ; but the atmo- 
sphere ivas loaded with threatening clouds, and the 
waves swelled this way and that with no unequivocal 
tokens of uneasiness and turbulence. I'his was the 
task that it fell to the present possessors of tlie legisla- 
tive power to perform ; to produce that calm, to adopt 
all those preliminary measures, which might enable 
the present parliament safely to deliver up the reins of 
political power to the next. They had advanced far to 
this end. They had erected a council of stHte, w^hieh 
comprised in its body much of what was most extraor- 
dinary in talents, and most unquestionable in public 
spirit ami disinterested virtue, that was to be found in 
the nation/’ t Tlje great statesmen,” Mr. Godwin 
continues, ^^who guided the vessel of the comthOfl- 

. ♦ Was it not prov€tl afterwards, that tins would have been -the wn»ct 
roiirse, iiy the independent and spirited toiie assumed even in thc parl^* 
! inents eumiuoncd by the usurper ?. They are glanced at iu the xpetdeir 
of Marten. i.'r- 
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wealtli at this time, had estahlislied a republic without 
king, or Imuse of lords, the only goveninient in their 
opinion worthy of the allegiance and supjiort of men 
arrived at the full use of their understanding. They 
felt in themselves tlie talent and the eiu?rgies to conduct 
this government with success. They wdshed to endow 
It witli character, and gain for it respect. Having 
shown tlieir countrymen y»ractically whiit a republic was, 
they proposed to deliver it pure, and without reserve, 
into their hands, to (lispose of as they pleased. This 
w^is tlieir project. The present stale of England was 
of a memorable sort. The great mass of the corn- 
oiunity, through all its orders, was now, particularly 
ai'tor tin? able and successful administration of the com- 
MTioiiwealth in its first Ksix months, content to submit at 
ieust for the present to the existing government. But 
probably not more than a third part of the nation were 
sinoere adherents to the commonwealth's men ^ml the 
iiideptmdeiits* The other two thirds consisted of royalists 
and Presbyterians. Both of these, however, disposed 
for a time to rest on their arms, were but' so much the 
more exasperated against their successful rivals. Both 
these latter parties Avere for a monarchy, to be established 
in the line of the house of Stuart. Both w'cro averse to 
the endurance of any religious system but their own. 
Stnbbe, tile protege and intimate friend of Vane, says, 
the supporters of intolerance wxtc five parts in seven of 
tlio inhabitants of England. The objects of* Vane and 
Cromwell were the administration of a state without 
the interfention of a sovereign and a court, and the 
iVee and full toleration of all modes of religious worship 
and opinion. They Avould have held themselves cri- 
minal to all future ages, if they supinely suffered the 
present state of things, and the present operative prin- 
ciples to paas away, if they could be preserved. Orora- 
^vcil, and Irctoii, and Vane, and the rest, were intimately 
persuaded, that by a judicious course of proceeding 
these advantages might be preserved. If things 
allowed to continue in their present and ^ 
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a skilful and jiidici&us administration the coniirh^ft- 
T^ealth came by just degrees to be respected both 
abroad and at home, they believed that many of 
those persons who now looked upon it with an unkind 
and jealous eye would become its warmest friends; 
They felt in themsdves the ability and the virtue to 
effect this great purpose. 'J’he commonwealth was now 
viewed with eyes askance, and with feelings of coldness, 
if not of aversion. But, when once it was seen that 
this form of government was pregnant with blessings 
innumerable, that it afforded security, wealth, and a 
liberal treatment to all in its own borders, and that it 
succeeded in putting down the hostility of Ireland and 
Scotland, in impressing, with aw^e, Holland, France, 
Spain, and the various nations of the continent, and in 
gaining for England a character and a respect which 
she had never possessed under any of her kings, they 
l)elieved that the whole of the people, in a manner, 
would l)ecome commonwealth's men, and w'ould hold 
embraced hi the straitest bonds of affection, a govern- 
ment, to wdiich now they had little ])avtiality. They 
sanguincly anticipated that they should effect all this. 
And then how glorious would be the consummation to 
convert their countrymen to the cause of freedom by 
benefits and honours, to instil into them the knowledge 
of their true interests by the powerful criterion of ex- 
perience, and filially, to deliver to them the undimi- 
niahed and inestimable privileges of freemen, saying, 
“ Exercise them boldly and without fear, for you are 
worthy to possess them.’'*' 

Such, no doubt, was the process of reasoning with 
the purest and loftiest minded of those men— -the 
Vanes, the Martens, the Sydneys, the Liidlows, tlie 
Iretons. the Bradshaws — it may well he disputed; in 
ihe case of Ciomwell ; but admitting all this, it wbul4 
Bcein, nevertheless, to have been a grand mistake tp 
suppose that any lasting beneficial impression could 
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feave been produced in tlie minds of the people by 
merely administrative talents or glories, however great 
or triumphant. What the people wanted in the new 
form of government to lay its foundation deeper in 
their hearts, was what Vane has so ably pointed out 
in the political writings I have quoted, new institutions 
founded on the principles of the old. Granting the 
truth of what Mr. Godwin urges, it amounts to this, in 
fact, — that the only present guarantee of the new 
common wcidth rested in the army. ^ — ’Where, then, 
was the guarantee for the virtue or fidelity of the 
army ? — To themselves alone, or to men who had 
achieved influence over them, were they accountable. 
Remarlcahle, as the circumstances were, wliieh widely 
(iisStingiiished them from the character of ordinary 
soldiers, it is yet certain, that when they found theni^ 
solves the guardians of a commonwealth, in which all 
things were unsettled, and in which that very power 
which wa$ more than ever necessary, in such a state of 
government, to hold together the elements of order and 
of liberty — the power and the authority of the people 
— M'as altogether excluded, — the temptation was too 
great for men of much more than ordinary virtue. 

(M garde m leii ganiienii 

There is inucli reason to believe, in my opinion, that 
V'aiie was over-ruled upon this question, and that he 
afeerwards, for that reason, despondwl of immediate 
success in the achievement of the great part of the 
republican design.* Some of his speeches in Uicliard 


% *« pi-o]>liet or soer of Go<l, in the wiidst of the? greatest; successes in 
tl»e late war, when the churches, parliament, and armjf reckoned their work 
done ; thought their mountain so strong that they shimitl never be inovjjd:; 
Said the bitterness of deatli and persectition is over, and that notbiiic: 
rcinaitieil, but (with those self-confldcnt Corinthians^ to be reigning tU 
Kings; he discovered hinisc?lt' lo be of another spirit, with Paul:" he 
couid not wign with them. When they thus mused and spake, * we shttll 
*it as a quL'cri^vre shall know no more sorrow,’ he would lie. continually 
foretelling the overflowing of the finer mystical Babylon, by tin* inofit 
possly idolatrouH Babylon, and the slaying of the true witnesses of Ovrist; 
oetwoen them both, as the consequence of such inundation. Has not be 
had his share in the aceompUshrnent of bis own i>re<neHoii y Have riot 
they, by their pride, fipostacy, .md ireai'hery, l)een t he occasion of his arul 
uje»r own sufferings, who woidd not believe him, when lio prophesied of 
such a suJi'ering season. Hava not fiootls of>Beliul judges, counsellors, 

K 3 
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Crom well's parliament will, 1 think, throw some light 
on this, and an extractfrom his friend Sikes’s tribute may 
be urged in ‘illustration of it; but these claim a place 
hereafter. One thing is qnite certain, that Vane exhi- 
bited a perpetual uneasiness res])ecting tlie dissolution 
of the |)arlia!neiU ; was constantly mooting it in soinc 
form or other ; and, as soon as lie detected tlie traitorous! 
design of Cromwell, distiiiguislied liimself by a nie- 
morable effort to secure those rights for the ])eople that 
had been so long, and as he tlien :u last perceived, so 
fatally delayed. 

The steps that were taken to strengthen the Y)reseut 
house may be shortly described. The Hrst oj‘ May is 
the day on wliich we trace the earliest mention of the 
subject in the journals. It was then determined that 
the business respecting chic elections and equal repre- 
sentatives sliould be taken into consideration on the 
third day following. It ivas mentioned again on the 
fourth and the fifth, and on the eleventh was revived in 
the sha])e of a debate on the question of putting a period 
to the present parliament, %vliich was referred to a grand 
committee, or committee of the whole house. IMiis 
question appears to have origimated with Vane ; he was 
chairman of all committees named respecting it. The 
comiuittoe of the whole house sat on the fifteenth, and 
prepared a resolution, wdiicli was immediately after voted 
by the house, tliat, previously to the naming a certain 
time for the dissolution of parliament, a consideration 
should be had of the succession of future parliaments, 


■witnesses, jurors, solilicrs of ReliaJ cowipjiasetl him about ? Did ScrSjitnre, 
taw, or rca^ton, fcignify any thing witl> tlxan So the waters went over his 
soul ; they took away his life fro>u the earth. Yea, the rage and violence 
of brutish ineu fullowH him elose at the hecU, to his very executive 
stroke. lJut, however, it was with him, as to a certain fc^rcsight of par* 
tlcuKnr events, yet that he < ould roi»j(!ciurc ami s}ioll out the moat resiorvcd 
consults and seewt drifts of foreign couiieih against us (which they 
rcckoruHl as //rdto, concealed till excTiited), the Hollander did experie^>e^^ 
IP their So says Sikes, in his extraorUhuiry pamphlet, and miuced 

to the ordinary language it seems to me to express something like the 
feeling aDiidod to in the text, 'i'ho elosiiig allusion is to that power 'hS'" 
snortalised by Milton as having betoi poshessod to an eniincnt degree by 
Yane — of unfolding “ the drill of hollow states hard to be spelled.** 
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aiul the regulating their elections. This cousitleratioii 
was referred to a comnutlee, consisting of Vane, Iretou, 
Scot, N.'itlianiel lliehj Algernon Siilney, and four others, 
who were to present to the house heads proper for their 
deliberation in determining on the subject. They were 
directed to sit every Monday and Friday. It is remark- 
able to notice the frequent mention of the sittings of 
this coinmittee recorded in the journals, and tlie never 
failing presence of Vane. The temporary arrangement 
whicli dispensed with a dissolution for the present had 
jiot dispensed with the sittings of this committee. 

That temporary arrangemetit was at last effected thus : 
The exact nmnhers of tlie house were first ascertained, 
it ha<l been determined by the Act of tlie first of Feb- 
ruary, that no person shoulil be admitted to sit ami vote 
as a member of the legislature, till he had declared his 
dissent from the vote of the fifth of December, that tile 
King's answers to tJie propositions were a ground to pro- 
ceed on for the settlement of the kingdom. The num- 
ber of those wlip on that day voted for the negative was 
i'ighly -three. But every member was iiow required to 
enter his dissent ; ami by a careful collation of the 
journals it ajipears, that the number of these, between 
the twentietli of December ami the thirtieth of June 
following, could not be less than one hundred and fifty.* 
There were only six writs issued during this period ; 
and these w'ere in the room of members deceased. The 
.9tb of June may be considered as the day on wdiicli the 
government first inanih'sted its intention of continuing 
the existence of the present parliament. On tliat day 
it was resolved, that such members of the house as had 
Hot sat since the beginning of December should state 
their cases by the last day of the present month to the 
committee for absent memliers, which if they neglected 
to do, wTits should then issue for new elections in the 
place of those who should so neglect. The question :of 
any further new wTits in the room of members deceased) 
appears to have been laid aside. 

.• Hist, ofcom. ukm. \ ■ , / v ; 
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The first year of the commonwealth closed witli 
Cromweirs reduction of the rehellion in Ireland after 
terrible slaughter, and with the trial and acquittal of the 
notorious Lilburne on a charge of treason against the 
government ■ 

Vane again took his seat in the second year’s council 
of state. The historian of the commonwealth thus 
notices the gradual construction of the naval admi- 
nistration over which the great statesman presided: — 
“ The committee of the admiralty and navy was 
first named on the 12th of March, twenty- three days 
from the original instalment of the council of state, and 
then consisted of only three persons, Vane, Valentine 
Wauton, and alderman Rowland Wilson. Two others, 
Jones and Scot, wore added in the course of the month, 
and tw’o more, l*urefoy and Stapeley, on the 6‘th of 
June. Vane was all along the princi]>al person in the 
care of the navy of England: when tin* war broke 
out between the Dutch and the English, he and two or 
three more were appointed commissioners to conduct it; 
and to his activity and skill contemporary writers prin- 
cipally ascribe the memorable success in which that 
contest issued. The committee of the admiralty iu the 
second year were Vane, Wauton, Jones, 8cot, Purefoy, 
Stapeley, the earl of ^^alisbury, lord Grey of Groby, 
Alexander Popham, and Robert AVallop,” Alderman 
Rowland Wilson (of whom Whitelocke says, “ He was 
a gentleman of excellent parts and great piety, of a solid, 
sober temper and judgment, and very honest and just in 
all his actions, beloved both in the house, the city, and. 
the army, and by all that knew him, and his death as 
much lamented’^) had died imme.liatcly before. • , 
In the excellence of an administrative system, nothing 
could surpass the arrangements of the commonwealth. 
They again renewed this year five other committees in 
the council of state — for the ordnance, Ireland, priva^. 
examinations, the laws, and negotiations with fbreign ; 
lowers. These committees all varied in their amoubti j 
being from seven to ten or twelve members each, and thd ■ 
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same counsellor of state being often on different com- 
mittees.*^ Immense advantages accrued from this me- 
thotlical distribution of tlie business of administration. 
The council at large^ whose order-books are preserved, 
assembled for the general affairs of government, and to 
them, in the first instance, were confided the powers of 
the state. But these different conunittees, when they sat 
a])art, had their attention directed, without distraction, 
to the special business for wliicb they had been named, 
and either prejjared matters for the guidance and deci- 
sion of the council in general, or, as appears from the 
articles of instructions to the council, being of a certain 
assigned number, were authorised and empowered to 
give directions immediately, as from themselves, in the 
departments consigned to their care. + 

Meanwhile young Charles Stuart was in the field 
against tlie commonwealtli in Scotland, ami Fairfax had 
acceptcclthe chief command of the expedition against him, 
when his wife prevailed with him to resign' it. By this 
fatal weakness Cromwell was left without a rival in the 
absolute command of the army, and he at once marched, 
ill glory and in joy," to Ids great Scotch campaign, 
'file battle of \rorcester afterwards crowned his tri- 
umphs, and settled, for the ]jresent, the safety of the 
commonwealth from foreign foes. 

Bat with the opening of this second campaign by 
Cromwell J, Vane had manifested his suspicion of her 

* \Vc find the namrofVane in idmost all Hip various admiinstrativc 
inea«urt’s ol' tho lime. And it is ititerc'slin(>: to olisorvp him engaged, among 
oilier till iifi-s on the measure which had list occupied the ureut niiud of 
Pyrn. ** Ryforred,” says one Of Whitelocke's notes, p. .‘iDi!., “ to a com- 
mittee to iirejiaro an act, upon sir H«nry Vane’s report touching the ex- 
rise.” 

Hist, of Com. lii. 181. • 

t Mr. Chidwin, always too partial to the motives of Cromw'cll, dates his 
own suspicion of the intentions of the usurper at a soinew'hat later date. 

• It was only,” he observes, “by slow degrees Uiat he caino to entertain',, 
those atribiticui.s thoughts, that in the sequel proved latal to his own cha-. 
rartcr and the welfare of his country. Btit they fonhd entrance; arid 
imperceptibly umy proceeded to undenniiie the pillars of integrity and- 
honesty in his bosom. He saw himself without a competitor. He had no 
He began to disdain .and despise those with whom he had hiihectO' 
acted. Incomparably the man of the highest genius he now met in the 
council-chamber at' Whitehall, w-as sir Henry Vane, But what was Vane 
■Ho was wholly uujlit to cooiuiand an ^my. He did not pot^ess that must , 
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danger from a more terrible treason, observe it in 
the restless movements that were again resumed in the 
house of commons, on the question of dissolution and 
a new house. ^V'^e liave seen that on the 15th of May, 
^ committee had been appointed to take tJie sub- 
ject into consideration. It consisted of Vane, Ireton, 
Scot, Algoriion Si<lney, and five otlier persons, among 
whom Vaiic had placed his father. Its first report, 
however, was not brought in till the 9th of ilaniiary of 
the following year, some change liaving in the mean time 
takeii place in the inemlM.’rs of which it was constituted, 
and Ireton being on service in Ireland. On that day 
“ Henry Vane the younger’* introduced it, and its first 
proposition appears to have coincided with the suggestion 
of the Agreement of the People, tendered by the general 
council of the army twelve mouths before, that tlie re- 
presentation of the people of England slumld consist of 
400 jnemliers, though with a distrilmtion to the counties, 
and die towms >vit.hin them, somewhat difterent. It re- 
ferred the succession of parliaments, and the (jualifi- 
cations of the electors and elected, to future consideration, 
and recommended that all n)einhers now sitting in par- 
liament should be counted in the parliament as re- 
presentatives for the places for wliich they at present 
sat. The first proposition, that the representatives should 
be in number 400, was voted by parliament on the day 
that the re])ort was brought up. The rest was deferred; 
and Vane seems to have pressed with, great anxiety fot 
its completion, but without effect. He had consented to 
die provision for the continuance of the present members 
in the house as in some sort a necessary compromise in 
the necessities of the case,4o enable the original achieveifs 
and founders of the commonw’ealth to deliver into the 
hmids of the new representatives such a statement as 

^jUering and striking of hinnaii acconaplisliTOents, to look through whole 
mes and squadrons of athletic, well formed, and Well arftitxi men, atid 
inspire .thein at once witJvconfulehce, Bulnnission, and awe, and make.tijen* 
move as if they had only (uic soul, and march at his word lihilinchingi 
even to the cannon's mouth,” iii. 218, 219. 
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they alone could f^ive of theii* naotives «and reasons for 
tlie late memorable actions, and to report tliemselves, no 
less tliaii their cause, aright to the luisiitisfied ; hut still 
the dissolution was delayed. Again tlie commitlee re- 
siiined its sittings, and through this and the following 
year would seem to have niet upwards of fifty times. 
Still notlnng decisive was done. vVt last Vane procured 
the passing of a resolution, that the svd)ject should be 
again discussed in the house on the 24tb of September, 
1 Oo I . 

(hwiwell had arrived meanwhile from the triumph- 
ant field of Worcester, brooding strange thoughts by 
the way/’** Finding matters in the bouse of commons 
lirought to this crisis by Vane, he seems at once to have 
deciiled on practising one of his profoundest arts of de- 
ception. He professed broadly his concurrence in the 
m('a.siire proposed, and aniiounced his earnest desire for 
a new parliament and a popular rej)resontation ! Whe- 
ther Vane was in any way moved by this to forego his 
suspicious, docs not with any certainty appear. 

The debate took place on the tlay appointed, and on 
the Jiotii, the house voted, upon a division, Cromwell 
and Scot being tellers for the majority, that a bill should 
be brouglU in, for fixing a certain time for closing the 
present parliament, and calling another ; and it was 
referred to Saint John, AVhitelocke, Lisle, IMdeaux, Say, 
Miles <.h)rbct, and eight others, to prepare the bill. 
Next day the names of Vane, (.h-omwell, Marten, and 
Salway, were added to this committee ; and it was or- 
dered that all that came should have voices in their 
decisions. On the 1st of Octolx;r it was directed tliat 
this committee should sit every afternoon, till the bill 
was ready. At the expiration of one week the bill w^as 
brought in, and h*ad a first time, and, two days after, 
a second time. It was then committed to a committee 
of the whole house, which was ordered to sit daily from 
the 14th to the 28th. The committee . s^t jwith 
interruptions till the 4th of November. Orn tbat day 

* “ That man would make himself our king! ** said Hugh Peters, who 
saw him on the road. 
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it *was directed that a new chaimian should take the 
cliaii* ; and on the 12th it was found necessary, that the 
serjeant-at-aiTiis ‘should go into Westminster hall, and 
suthmon the inemhers, as well judges as others-, to 
attend the house for the further consideration of the 
bill. On the 1‘ith the house was desired to examine 
the question, whether it he now a convenient time to fix 
the period at which the sittings of the present parliament 
should cease; and on the 14th it was decided that this 
a proper time. This decision Was not adopted 
without two divisions, the first of fifty to forty -six, and 
the second of forty-nine to forty-seven : Cromwell and 
Saint John being in each instance tellers for the majority^ 
On the 18th it was voted without a division, that the 
period should he the Sd of November, l6’o4.^ 

The conquest of Scotland now led to the incorporation 
of that country with the English legislature. A union 
was devised on large and liberal terms, and the genius 
of Vane, exerted with such eftect in Scotland on a prei 
vious most memorable occasion, was thought essential to 
the successful achievement of the measure. He at oncU 
consented to prcceed to Scotland as one of the commis- 
sioners for the settlement of the union. It was a trying 
time for such a duty ; but his country never required 
his services in vain. It marks” says Mr. Godwin, the 
generous and unsuspicious mind of Vane, who consented 
to go upon a journey to Scotland for certainly not less 
than two months, and to leave the military party with- 
out his personal opposition during that term. We may 
also infer from this fact the slow”, deliberate, and cautious 
procedure of Oromw^ell. Vane would scarcely have en- 
gaged in this transaction, and have withdrawn himself 
for so long a time from the metropolis, if Cromwell arid 
he l)ad not been seemingly on terms of friendship.*" - ^ 
The instructions to the commissioners were filially 
given on the 1 8th of December. They reached Scotland 
iti the course of the following month, and opened their 
luoceedings at Dalkeith, six miles from EdinburglU’ 

• 1 ai^ccrtaiu these various divisions from Godwin's History of the Coni 
505,306. 
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Their purpose was to summon deputies from the dif-» 
fereiit shires and boroughs of Scotland to meet them, 
and ileclare their Uvssent to the proposed union. They 
sat during the greater part of January, and the whole 
of February ; and on the 1st of March they sent up 
Vane and another of the commissioners to report to 
parliament the progress they had made ; from whose 
statement it appeared that twenty shires and thirty- five 
boroughs had already assented to the union.* J n con* 
sequence of this report the act of union was brought in, 
and read a first and a second time on the 1 Jth of April, 
III a very remarkable sjicech in the parliament of 
Uichard ('romwell (reported in the recently published 
Diary, by Burton), in which Vane argued most subiilely 
for the exclusion of the Scotch nominees or members 
who would have turned the majority against the re- 
publicans, he stated that Ibis act of union in so far as 
related to representation had never been duly perfected. 
1 insert the speech here, both as illustrative of his share 
in this famous transaction, and of those sound philoso- 
phical view's of the necessity of laying foundations'' 
in matters of government which w'e have been doomed 
to see defeated in these first years of the commonwealth. 

This gentleman’s discourse about the Union has 
called me up. 1 shall represent the true state of tliat 
union. Admitting the premises agreed by the whole 
house, I shall deny the conclusion that it is right, con* 
veiiient, or jiossihle, to admit them to a right, either iri 
law or fact, to sit here. 

Those that you sent to treat, had their great aim to 
settlement and peace, and to lay asiile all animosities. 
The difference arose about imposing a king upon us. 
We conquered them, and gave them the fruit of omj 
conquest in making them free denizens with us.*’ 

He read the deelaralory part, and acknowledged that 
to be tile Union V and stated the progress of it; ! 

" It is the interest of this nation to own and counte*. 
nance that Utiion. None of my arguments shall weakga 
it. The ordinance for union relates to this declaration. 

♦ Godwin Hist, of Coni. iii. 320. 
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It was thus brought back again by your tu embers from 
Scotland ; that there should be one parliament, by suc- 
cessive representatives. This is your Union, and, when 
opened, none will deny it. To the completing of this, 
accordingly, commissioners attended the parliament. VVe 
agreed then the number to be tliirty-live to represent 
Scotland, 'rhe parliament accepted the result from oiirs 
and their commissioners, A bill was prepared to pass, 
if that parliament ha<l not been broken up. In that 
respect, the public faith of tlie nation was much con* 
cerjied to promote it. He that will deny it, departs 
from tile very cause we liave managed. 

It is to be confessed, the Union was perfected in the 
time of last parliament. It only wanted the last hand, 
which should have changed the constitution of' parlia- 
ment. There w'as no foundation in law in the long 
parliament to receAve llicm from Scotland or Ireland, 
till we had settled our own constitution. The committees 
that came from Scotland did not sit here, but only treated 
with your committee. 

“ You must vary your own constitution, as well to 
make you fit to receive them, as for them to come, and 
therefore I moved that the writs be read. It was the 
true meaning of the petition and advice to distribute it 
so, by reducing their own number, to give ]dace for 
Scotland and Ireland. This the long parliament were 
about to do, to reduce themselves from dOO to 400. 
This was not done that parliament. I told you the rea- 
son. But this was done by the providence of God, by 
the instrument of government — a new constitution, which 
reduced our own constitution suitable to that for Bcot** 
land and Irelaiul-^and accordingly the parliament in 54 
and 5() sat. This was reserve<l to be done by the ptjti- 
tion and advice; but prevented also by the providence 
of God. It was left to no person to declare it but 
singly, as that parliament should declare. That was 
left imperlected. ; 

It is one thing for us to be united and incorpura^S 
another thing tp.be.e(iuaUy rrepte^^l in piiurliamc^u by 
a right constitutiog. There ia a gteal/ differenpe^vv 
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soon as you are a representative of that commonwealth, 
then must the thirty he called, and not before. 

“ There Ixdng a failure in the petition and advice, as 
to the distribution, they were fain to have recourse to the 
common law and tlie old statutes. There being no act 
of i>arliament for another distribution, they tvere forced 
to call you as wc left it in 1()4S. 

Now the single question is, -whether, by the Act of 
Ihrlon, any right was created to any one shire or bo- 
rough of Scotland. If they s(Mid them, you cannot 
receive tb.oin -without overturning yonr own foundation. 
Your licing thus called upon the old bottom, -when no 
law was afoot to call Scotland or Ireland, your coin- 
iiiission is clear ; otherwise they were brought liither 
upon you, that if you will st'e it, you may ; if you will 
not, you may let it pass. 

^'* 1 think you arc hound in duty and oonvenieuco to 
perfect this Union, both as to the distribution, and all 
other defects. 

1 assert two things, which 1 would gladly have an- 
swered : 1. That those gentlemen that are chosen from 
those shires or boroughs, have no right to sit as members 
of the representative of England, either by statute, coiii- 
mon hw, or agreement. 2. That there is no possibility 
of receiving them, till you agree, by act of parliament, 
on the distribution, and other things. To say the chief 
magistrate may do it, is expressly against the petition 
and advice. lie cannot do it, it being neither in law, 
state, nor in the commission. 

Durham had as much a possessory right ; why was 
not his oath broken as well in that as in this ? Haply 
he knew more what the people of Durham would say, 
when it was applied to. 

** Honestly and upriffhtlp make it your JirH husine^s 
to settle your own constitution. It is said, you go slowly 
on. Whose is the fault? If no new commission had 
been sent out, you might have gone on to have don^ a 
great deal of good. This is an iitiposing upon yotj. 

I would have ihis to be your first 
fmndmknsd > Obi^tnictions in the TlahglSr- 
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ous : that body cannot live. There is no remedy, biit 
to do that by law which cannot possibly be done without 
it. The single person may as well send one hnndreii as 
thirty, and all for one place, and so rule your debates as 
lie pleases. This is the highest breach that can be. 
Where, are ynuy or posterity, upon the account of pm- 
dence ? You see how the state of your affairs is abroad : 
how the Swede is, since your mighty debate. France and 
Spain are very likely speedily to agree ! 

It is an ill time for any man to assume to rule with- 
out a parliament. In tliis juncture of time, I believe 
the protector does not know the state of this business. 
If any counsel him to the contrary, it %vill fall heavy 
upon them. I hope you will not call it an excremen- 
titious formality : it is the very essence and being of 
your privilege. 

Put the question, whether they have by law a right 
to sit, and that they may withdraw. Jf they do not, 
it is against the law of nature and nations to deny it. 
If they have no right by law to sit, none will insist 
upon it that they ought to continue.'" 

The cominencoment of hostilities with Holland fur- 
nished a great occasion for the display of the genius of 
Vane, in affairs of government. It had already shone 
forth in the ))rc-e:ninent success of his naval adminis- 
tration, in the matter of prince Rupert's expedition ; and 
left foreign nations, repeating the names of Vane and 
IHake, to wonder wherein lay the secret of English 
success, whether in the geniii.s of the council chamber 
of the commonwealtli, or the bravery of her sons upon 
the waves. 

During a portion of the Dutch war, Vane was not 
only at the head of naval affairs, but also president of 
the council, and his exertions were almost incredible.* 

** • Tho next braTich of his public usefulness, in a political cap<icity, 
was his most happy dexterity at makitij; the bc<>t Af a war. Annies are to 
small pur}>ose abroad, unless there lie sage oounset at honie. He heartUjf. 
laboiired to prevent a war with Holland, but the sons of Zerviah, a mUitarj^; 
party (that too much turned war into a tfadei, were b»o many for tuM 
in that point. He therefore sct hlsiiiself to inake U)e best of a war, for ftlS 
country’s defence. In this war, after pomc dubious tights,' (wWtfeHhe. 
immediato care of the lleet. was in other hands,) he with five others were 
appointed by the parliament, to attend tiiat aflUir. Hereupon he bccAxhe- 



■^Theu the war began> the Dutch were lor^eof tlie ocean; 
*r They were in the full vigour of their strength, and had 
never yet, by sea, felt the breath of a calamity. They 
looked with contempt and impatience on the proud style 
the commonwealth had assumed. Our navy was com« 
paratively nothing: theirs covered the ocean with their 
sails.*' Before the war had concluded, the united pow* 
ers of V*ane and Blake had, nevertheless, struck down 
the pride of the united provinces, and conferred on 
their beloved country that glorious title of mistress of 
the seas,j which, to the present day, she has so glori- 
ously maintained. 

A temporary reverse, which w'as deeply felt at the 
time, oTily served to set off more brilliantly, the subse- 
quent exertions of Vane, and the success which crowned 
them. Blake, with only thirty-seven ships under his 
immediate command, had encountered Van Tromp, in 
the Downs, with a fleet of eigldy sail, on the Sjjth of 
November, 1(5,52. The fleet of the English admiral, 
imperfect as it ivas in number, was not even in proper 
fighting order ; but it was Blake's grand creed*, that 
the English flag should never decline the challenge of 
an enemy, whatever his advantages ; and the advice of 
his officers, it is said, coinciding with his own, deter- 
nuned*lum to engage. The battle was fought with the 
utmost gallantry on both sides for about five hours, 
when night came on, and enabled Blake to abandon the 
fight and escape into harbour with the loss of two ships, 
and others in a shattered state. Blake's ship was the 


the happy and si)ecdy contriver of that successful fleet that did^our^ork 
in a very critical season, when the Hollander va^Mured upon our seas, 
took prizes at pleasurci hovered about our ports, and was ready to spoil 
%ll- His report to the house, as to the war-ships by him recruited^ ordoried, 
and sent forth in so little time, to find the enemy work, seemed a thing- 
incredible.*’ The foregoing is the testtroony of Sikes, an unimpeaebabte 
Witness. 

* Another noble article in Blake’s creed may be recorded here, in con- 
trast to the conduct of Cromwell. He was the staunchest of republicans f 
but it is recorded of him that, cin receiving the news of the dispersion ^ 
the tong parliament, he at once issued au order to the men of the .flee^ 
that their duty as seamen was to defend their country against fbreijgii 
enemies, and not to racdlde with peditical afj^irs, 

■ Ii' ■ ■ ■ ■ r 
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most forward and fiercely engaged, and he was liimself 
wounded.* The victorious Dutchman, drunk with his 
triumph, afterwards paraded his fleet up and down tlie 
English channel, with a broom fixed to his masthead, in 
derision of having swept the English navy from the sea. 

For this he was soon punished, by tlie unparalleled 
efforts of Vane. The difficulty w'as a disastrous one at 
the moment, but his energies rose to the occasion. On 
the SJpth tlie battle had been fought. Not many days 
after, V'ane reported the navy estimates to the house, 
and it was at once resolved that 40,000/. per month 
should he devoted to the navy. The next and most 
difficult point was to raise the re venue to meet such 
an appropriation ; hut Vane’s energy and ca]>acity sur- 
mounted it. He brought in a bill, and had it at once 
read a first anil second time, to sell Windsor Park, 
Hampton Court, Hyde Park, the Royal Park at Green- 
wich, Enfield ( 'astle, and Somerset Ilousc, tlio proceeds 
of the whole to Ite for the use of the navy. In the 
beginning of February, Blake was put to sea by Vane, 
with eighty shi])s of war, and soon fell in with Tromp, 
at the head of a squadron of equal size, convoying ‘200 
mercliaiitmen. A battle commenced on the Ifith of 
February, off the Isle of Portland, which, for the weight 
of the armaments engaged, the determined bravery of 
the combatiuits, the length of time during which it 
lasted, and the brilliancy of its results, far transcended 
every previous naval action on record ; and has never, 
perhaps, ten since surpassed. It w'as fought and re- 
newetl through three successive days, and at the end 
of the third day Blake conquere<l. He captured or 
destroyed eleven ships of war and thirty merchantmen, 
*slew 2,000 men, and took 1,500 prisoners. His own 
ships suffered severely, but only one was sunk, ami after 
her crew liad been brought away; hut his nuiuber slain 
is stated as nearly equal to that of his enemy, 

Tims spleiididlydid Vane and Blake close the battles 
of that republican commonwealth whose own termination 
* Hist, from Mackintosh, vi. 168. 
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was now near at hand. Vane and Cromwell were at 
last on the eve of an open rupture. 

Before it is described, an interesting circumstance 
claims our notice. During the progress of Vane’s bril- 
liant administration of the government, Milton had ad* 
dressed to him his famous sonnet ; and at the same time, 
as if with the view of composing tliose fatal differences 
between them, which threatened the stjite with calamity, 
by showing how the glories of each might be celebrated by 
the same impartial pen, the divine poet forwarded another 
and not less famous sonnet to (.romwell. That to Vane 
was first published in Sikes’s book ; and it is a singular 
circumstance that it escaped the notice of the first editors 
of Milton, and was only subse<|uently included in his 
pooms. It had been sent jirivately to Vane, wlio fur- 
j.'islied the copy to Sikes. I present it precisely as it 
was first printed, and with the commentary 1 have 
already referred to, 

“ The character of this deceastjd statesman/’ says 
Sikes, 1 shall exhibit to you in a paper of verses, 
composed by a learned gentleman, and sent him, July 3. 
ifto. 

' Van n, young in years, but iu sage council old, 

I'haii whom a bettor s<?nator ne’er held 

Ihii helm «»/' Hunio, when gowns, not arms, repell’d 

'rile lu'rce Kiicriot and the Alrican iHild. 

* Whether to settle peace or to unfold 

The drift of hollow stales, hard to Ik? spell’d, 

Then to aiivise how w^ar may, best upheld. 

Move by her two main nerves, iron and gold, 

* !)'• nil ]ier equipage: besides to know 

Both spiritual power and civil, what c:u;h means. 

What severs each, thou hast learn’t, whirb low have done, 

'I’he bounds of eitiicr swovd to Ihec we owo; 

'J'heroforo on thy firm hand Religiou leans 
111 pt’iice, and reckons thee her eldest son.’ 

The latter part of this sufferer’s elogy in the above 
mentioned verses, concerns his skill in distinguishing 
the two swords or powers, civil and spiritual, and the set^ 
ting right bounds to each. He held that the magistrate 
ought to keep within the proper sphere of civil juris- 
diction, and not intermeddle with men’s consciences, bj 
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way of impoadon and force, in matters of religion aiid 
divine worship. In that healing question, for which he 
was wounded by the late protector (so called), he did suf- 
ficiently manifest this to be as well the magistrates’ true 
interest as the people’s just security. ^Tis observed by 
More and others, on various accounts, that the llomau 
emperors owning and incorporating Christianity with 
the laws of the empire, strengthened the interest of the 
formal Christian, and drove the true spiritual w^orshipper 
into the wilderness. AVhile magistrates pretend, and, 
it may be, verily think they are doing Christ a high 
piece of service by such fawning and formal compli- 
ance, they are directly involved in the anti-christian 
interest, for the presecuting of Christ in his true spi- 
ritual memhers. 

This lover of his nation, and asserter of the just 
rights and liberties thereof unto his death, was also for 
limiting the civil power, delegated by the people to their 
trustees in the supreme court of parliament, or to any 
magistrates whatsoever. He held, that there are certain 
fundamental rights and liberties of the nation,tliat carry 
such a universal and undeniable consonancy with the 
light of nature, right reason, and the law of God, that 
they are in nowise to bt^ abrogated or altered, but pre- 
served. What less than this can secure people’s lives, 
liberties, and birthrights, declared in Magna Charta, 
and ratified by two and thirty parliaments since ? Let 
but once this truth be exploded and blown away, all 
the rights and liberties of the nation will soon go after 
it, and arbitrary domination and rapine may securely 
triumph over all. Deny that there are any funda- 
mental irrepealable laws, and who can be secure aa to 
life, liberty, or estate ? For, if by an over-ruling stroke 
of abused prerogative, a majority in parliament can be 
procured that will pull up all the ancient mischief by a 
new law, make reason and duty treason, and thatpo^i 
factum too ; in this case, he that did things most ra- 
tional and justifiable by unrepealed . or irrepealable 
laws yesterday, may be condenined by a law madejpost 
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factum, and executed to-morrow. By this means judges 
may be put into a moat unhappy capacity of justifying 
the wicked, and condemning the righteous, under colour 
of parliamentary authority ; in lM)th wliich things they 
are an abomination to the Lord.’* 

V ane was now using the same unparalleled exertions 
he had made for Blake, to avert the despotism of Crom- 
well. But Cromwell had completed all liis plans, and 
was more than prepared for the opposition which even 
his own beloved Vane** (as Clarendon expresses it) was 
organising against him. It should be remarked, that 
his motives for instant procedure had not been lessened 
by the measure Vane had included in his recent adminis- 
trative plans, of the sale of Hampton Court, at that 
time in Cromwell’s trust. Vane had also, as soon as 
Blake left for sea, X)rocured a resolution of the house of 
commons, appointing the 3d of November, 1()53 (in- 
stead of the ,3d of November, l6d4, before fixed on, as 
J have said), for the parliament’s dissolution. Roger 
Bniliams, Vane’s old friend of earlier years in his govern- 
ment of New England, was staying at this time in 
Vane’s country residence iu Lincolnshire, and we find 
him writing over to his friends of New England : — 
“ Here is great tlioughts and preparations for a new 
parliament. Some of our friends are apt to think a new 
parliament will favour us and our cause more than this 
has done. * 

Up to this moment, therefore. Vane would seem not 
to have despaired. Yet Cromwell’s plans had left him 
not a single possibility of success. His instrumejnt was 
the army, and his immediate agents the republican 
officers. These officers had been tet most thoroughly 
deceived ; and the silly simplicity of , their enthusiaapo 
appears to have deserved hetrayah They professed, 
and indeed felt, almost all of them, a rooted aver- 
sion to the government of a single person., , Crpih- 
well, therefore, had first to conyhme them 

. ■v||f ;Bak^*i History ^of. New England, 1^2^^ ' 

L 3 " ' : 
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aiid Bradshaw and Marten, the great apostles of the 
republican school, and whom he had taught them before 
to look upon with implicit reverence, were dishonest/' 
he had next to purge himself from the imputation of 
personal motives, and every alloy of the love of greats 
ness and the love of power. All this he did ; and as 
Mr. Godwin observes, by degrees, by multiplied pro- 
testations of the purity of his views and a sclf-deiiying 
temper, and by an apparent franknevss, and the mani- 
festations of a fervent zeal, he succeeded, and formed to 
himself a party as strong and as completely moulded to 
his suggestions and his will, as the boldness of his pur- 
poses required." 

It appeared subsequently, (ami the circumstance may 
possibly explain some of the difficulties of Vane's po- 
sition in holding out the existence of the old parliament 
so long) that Oromweirs plan had not always been that 
of a violent dissolution, but that, as far back as the 
preceding October, he had brought about various meet- 
ings between the officers of the army and certain mem- 
bers of the parliament opposed to Vane, for the purpose 
of convincing the latter, of the necessity of putting a 
speedy end to their sittings. There were ten or twelve 
such meetings in all, and Cromw^eU’s proposition appears 
to have been that, the parliament kung dissolved, the 
government nd interim should be entrusted in the hands 
of a small number of persons of honour and integrity, 
and whose characters should be well known to the 
public. The number mentioned was forty. They 
were to supersede the council of state, and to consist of 
members of parliament and officers of the army.* The 
secret object of this was to prepare the way for his own 
supremacy or kingship, by removing every existing 
legislative and executive body that had the appearance 
of being founded upon the customs and institutions of 
England. The proposed senate, or council of forty, 
would have been moulded in a manner agreeable to to 
wishes; or at worst, he depended upon having a 

* Part. UUt 3tx. 158. 
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majority among them whom he could render rabservient 
to his purpOvses. And all this the military republicans^ 
saints of democracy, and men of the fifth monarchy, 
simply and gravely listened to, as auguring a blessed re- 
public on the earth — while to these very men the 
wise and practiced counsels of Vane were denounced as 
visionary ! 

^nJromwell,'* says the historian of the common- 
wealth, ^'hy calumnies, and the most insidious sug- 
gestions, succeeded in alienating the major part of the 
army from the leaders of the parliament. His first 
topic was that they vrere statesmen who, without un- 
dergoing hardships and l)eing exposed to dangers them- 
selves, were willing to use the army as their tool, and 
felt no genuine iiiterest^’in its prosperity and happiness. 
The next argument was, that these lazy men, these 
‘ baleful, unclean birds, perched as they urere at fortune's 
top,* divided all the good things and the emoluments of 
the state among them, totally insensible to the adver- 
sities and privations which such a system inevitably 
entailed upon men of greater merit than themselves* 
Vane he treated as an obscure visionary, whose specu- 
lations no man could understand, ami who, while he 
pretended to superior sanctity and patriotism, had no 
bowels of compassion for such as were not ready to en- 
gage themselves, heart and soul, in his projects. Others, 
agreeably to the austerity of the times, he exclaimed 
against as men of loose morals, and, therefore, unfit to be 
entrusted with the public safety. His own professed 
object was equality, and a pure commonwealth, without 
a king, or permanent chief magistrate of any kind.'’ 

All was now prepared for submission, except die un- 
quenchable resolution of Vane. On the 2()th of April 
16‘;)3, he hurried down to the house of commons, r^ 
solved to make a last effort to sustain the repuhhe. 
Jly his exertions within the last month, all the amend- 
ments from his report on the dissolution hill had already 
been decided on in the successive sittings of the house; 
and all that now remained was the thin! reading, and 
h 4 
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that sanction of the parliament which should give the 
bill the force of a law. Vane, on his arrival in the 
house, at once rose and vehemently urged the necessity 
of -passing through these latter forms at once, imploring 
them, for the most pressing reasons, to hazard no further 
delay. Upon this a debate arose, for Cromwell had 
instructed his myrmidons. Harrison spoke in remon^ 
strance and expostulation, and was answered more 
warmly still. 

Meanwhile Cromwell with his military cabal were 
sitting in consultation at H'^hitehall. He had dismissed 
many who happened to be members of the house on 
the first announcement of its sitting., hut still remained 
himself with a few others. At length colonel Ingoldsby 
re-appeared from the house, in violent haste and excite- 
ment, and told him, that if he meant to do any thing, 
he had no time to lose.* Cromwell hastily commanded 
a party of soldiers to be marcheil round to the liouse of 
commons, and, attended by Lambert and five or six 
other officers, at once proceeded there himself. Some 
of the sohliers he stationed at the door and in the lobby, 
and led some files of musquetoers to a situation just 
without the chamber where the members were seated. 

'‘‘In plain black clothes, with grey worsted stock- 
ings/' Cromwell quietly made his appearance on the 
floor of the house of commons. Vane was urging 
passionately the necessity of proceeding to the last stage 
of the bill with the omission of immaterial forms— ^ 
such as the ceremony of engrossing, Cromwell stood 
for a moment, and then sat down as he used to do in 
an ordinary place." After a few minutes he beckoned 
Harrison. Now is tho time," he said, I must do 
it ! " Harrison, doubtful, at the instant, of^the effectof 
what Vane was urging, advised him to conader. The 
work, sir,'* he added, very great and" dangeroiB." 

You say well/* retorted Cromwell, hastily, and 
Still for another quarter of an hour." The qu^tii^ 

WhUcloclco, 5.^. j Perfect Politlciaiii 168. 

Jdar»al«, 192. j Sydney Papers, bys Blencowf.- i: iii 
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was now about to be put, when Cromwell suddenly rose; 
“put pfF his hat and spake/' ‘*^At first," says lord 
Leicester (on the information, no doubt, of Algernon 
Sydney,) and for a good while he spake to the com- 
mendation of the parliament, for their pains and care 
of the public good; but afterwards he changed his 
style, told them of their injustice, delays of justice, 
self interest, and other faults — in other words, he 
poured out, according to the reports of every one pre- 
sent, a vehement torrent of invective. Vane rose to 
remonstrate, when Cromw'ell, as if suddenly astonished 
himself at the extraordinary part he was playing, 
stopped and said — ‘‘ You tliink, perhaps, that this is 
not parliaiiientftry language — 1 know it ! " Then, 
says lord Leicester, he put on his hat, went out of 
his j)]ace, and walked up and down the stage or floor 
in tlic midst of the house, with his hat on his head, 
and chid them soundly, jooking sometimes, and pointing 
particularly upon some persons, as sir U. Whitelocke, one 
of the commissioners for the great seal, and sir Henry 
to whom he gave very sharp language, though he 
mrrml them not, but by his gestures it was well known 
he meant them." One person, he said, (aiming, lord 
Leicester adds, at Vane,) ** might have prevented all 
this, but he was a juggler, and had not so much as 
common honesty. The Lord had done with him, how- 
ever, and chosen honester and worthier instruments for 
carrying on his work." All this he spake, says Ludlow, 
with so much passion and compovsure, as if he had 
been distracted." Vane’s voice was heard once more, 
and sir Peter Wentworth and Marten seconded him. 
‘^Come, come," raved Cromwell, I'll put an end to 
your prating. You are no parliament. Ill put an end 
to your sitting. Begone f Give way to honester men." 

The tyrant then stamped his foot very heavily upon 
the floor: the door opened, and he was surrounded 
by musquet^rs with their arms re^y- /‘-Then the 
general,” says Lojrd Leicester,/^ pointing to the speaker 
in his chair, said to Harrison, ‘ Fetch him down;’ Har- 
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rison went to the sjw*aker and spake to liim to come 
down, but the speaker sate still and said nothing, 
* Take him down,' said the general ; then Harrison weht 
and pulled the speaker by the gown, and he came down. 
It happened that day that Algernon Sydney sat next to 
the speaker on the right hand. The general said to 
Harrison, ^ P\it him out.’ Harrison spake to Sydney 
to go out, but he said he would not go out, and sat still. 
The general said again, ^Put him out then liamson 
and Worsley (who commanded the general s own regi- 
ment of foot) put their hands upon Sydney's shoulders, 
as if they would force him to go out. Then he rose 
and went towards the door. 'Fhen the general went to 
the table where the mace lay, which used to be carried 
before the speaker, and said, ‘ Take away these bau- 
bles so the soldiers took away the mace.” * 

Helpless in the midst of this extraordinvry scene, 
the members had meanwhile l^cn gradually withdraw- 
ing, As they passed Cromwell, he addressed the lead- 
ing men with passionate bitterneBS. Ho accused aider- 
man Allen of embezzlement, and IVhitclocke of gross 
injustice. He pointed to Challoiier, and told his sol- 
diers he was a drunkard ; he called after sir Peter 
Wentworth, that he was an adulterer ; and as his old 
friend Harry Marten passed him, he asked if a whore- 
master was fit to sit and govern. Vane passed him 
among the last, and as he did so, said aloud, ^ This 
is not honest ! Yea — it is against morality and common 
honesty !' ” Cromwell stopped for an instant, as if to 
recollect what vice he could charge his great rival 
with, and then addressed to him, in a loud but 
troubled voice, the memorable words, Sir Harry Vane, 
sir Harry Vane — The Lord deliver me from sir Harry 
Vane ! ” He was now master. He seized on the 
records, snatched the act of dissolution from the hand 
of the cler^,” commanded the doors to be locked, and 
went away to Whitehall.f 

* Leicester’s Joumals. iip. 140— 141. - v 

t lhave taken the various poiuta in the foregoing account ftotarf^ 
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When Cromwell arrived that day at Whitehall, he 
was the absolute dictator of three kingdoms : when 
Vane reached his own home, he was once more a pri- 
vate man, with no authority in the state, with little for- 
tune * left from what he had so generously devoted to 
his country, with no remaining influence in the world 
sfive that of his genius and his virtue. Yet who would 
have chosen betwixt them ? 

This memorable long parliament had many glorious 
e])itai)hs written over it. ‘‘ It was thus,"’ says Ludlow, 
that Cromwell contrived to be rid of this parliament, 
that had performed such great things, having subdued 
their enemies in England, Scotland, and Ireland; estab- 
lislied the liberty of the people ; reduced the kingdom the 
of Portugal to such terms as they thought fit to grant ; 
maintained a war against the Dutch with that conduct and 
success, that it seemed riow tlrawing to a happy conclu- 
sion ; recovered our rejmtation at sea ; secured our trade, 
and provided a powerful fleet for the service of the 
nation. And however the malice of their enemies may 
endeavour to deprive them of the glory which they 
justly merited, yet it will appear to unprejudiced pos- 
terity, that they were a disinterested and impartial par- 


many authOTitii's — all f»f them of the highest veracity, Whitclocke, Lud- 
low, lord Leicester, 'l^ie J\*rfect Politician, i'he F^arlianientary History, 
and the Journals of ,tho time, ft will complete the curiosity and interest 
of the narrative, to subjoin the “official” account of the incident pub- 
lished two or three days after in Cromwell’s paper — the Mercurius Po- 
liticuK. “ Westminster, April 2i). The lord general delivered in jtarlia- 
irient f/ivers reasons wherefore a present period should be put to the sitting 
of this parliament ; awl it was accordingly done ; the speaker and the 
members all departing. The grounds of which proceedings will 
Aable) be shortly made public.” 

♦ This circumstance has already been glanced at. Vane’s estates bad suf. 
fored in the civil war ; ho had assisted the public treasury with various large 
»unw ; be had refunded positive receipts from hi.s office } and surrendered an 
income of 30,b(KV a year! In i>oint of fact he was now a poor man — he 
might have been the wealthiest of the wealthy. But let m hear Hikes : — 
abilities for dispatch of a business if good, or hindering 
i- that had his hand been as open to receive as others to offer, in that 
kind, he might have treasured up silver as dust. Many hundreds per 
annum have been offered to some aliout him, in case they could but 
prevail with him only not to appear against a pro]>OBai On the least 
iiitimation of such a thing to him, he would conclude it to be some 
corrupt self-interested design, and set himself more vigilantly and in- 
dustriously to oppose and quash it*" . 
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liametit, who, though they had the sovereign power of 
the three nations in their hands for the space of ten or 
twelve years, did not in all that time give away among 
themselves so much as their forces spent in three months/' 
- Thus it pleased God,” says the cautious Whitelocke, 
that this assembly, famous through the world for its 
undertakings, actions, and successes, having subdued all 
their enemies, were themselves overthrown and ruined 
by their own servants ; and those who they had raised, 
now pulled down their masters : an example never to be 
forgotten, and scarcely to be paralleled in any story, by 
which all persons may be instructed how uncertiiin and 
subject to change all worldly affairs are, and how apt 
to fall when we think them highest. All honest and 
prudent indifferent men were highly distasted at this 
unworthy action.” ^^The parliament,** observes the 
accomplished Mrs. Hutchinson, '^had now, by the bless- 
ing of God, restored the commonwealtli to a happy and 
plentiful condition, and although the taxes were great, 
the people were rich and able to pay them ; they had 
some hundred thousand pounds in their purse, and were 
free from enemies in arms within and without, except 
the J3utch, whom they had beaten, and brought to seek 
peace upon honourable terras. And now they fell, 
because they thought it was time to deliver the people 
from their burthens, which could not be but by disband- 
ing unnecessary officers and soldiers/* When Van 
Trornp,” says Algernon Sydney, ^^set upon -Blake in 
Folkestone Bay, the parliament had not above thirteen 
ships against threescore, and not a man that had ever 
seen any other fight at sea, than between a merchants 
ship and a pirate, to oppose the best captain in the worMi 
But, such was the power of wisdom and integrity* in 
those that sat at the helm, and their diligence in chus- 
ihg men only for their merit was attended with su^ 
sttOcess, that in two years our fleets grew to be as famtitt?* 
as our land armies, and the reputation and power of o«i 
nation rose to a greater he^hl flian we p< 3 |^ei^ 
Iffie better hsJf of France; and had the kings "of Fnmcft 
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and Scotland for our prisoners/' And these tributes 
may be closed with the words of one who had been a 
bitter and a scornful enemy. Thus, by their own 
mercenary servants,” exclaims Roger Coke, "and not a 
sword drawn in tlieir defence, fell the haughty and vic- 
torious Rump, whose mighty actions will scarcely find 
belief in future generations. And, to say the truth, 
they were a race of men, most indefatigable and indus- 
trious in business, always seeking for men fit for itvaiid 
never preferring any for favour, nor by importunity. 
You scarce ever heard of any revolting from them ; no 
murmur or complaint of seamen or soldiers. Nor do I 
find that they ever pressed any in all their wars. And, 
as they excelled in the management of civil affairs, so 
it mnst be owned they exercised in matters ecclesiastic 
no such severities, as either the covenanters, or others 
iMjfore them, did upon such as dissented from them. 
Nor were they less forward in reforming the abuses of 
die common law.” 

It is right, before following Vane to his retire* 
inent, to place the reader in possession of the exairt 
question between Cromwell and that great statesman, 
which we have seen thus insolently silenced by the appli- 
cation of brute force. This can only lie done by stating 
the provisions of the bill on which Vane was content 
to rest his case with the people and posterity. 

But this hill was never afterwards found! Crom- 
well himself seized it from the hands of the clerk, and 
no copy of it remains upon record. By a careful exa- 
mination of the journals, however, I have gatliered suf- 
ficient information on the subject to leave no doubt of 
the general provisions of the hill*, or of the nature of 
many of its more important details. 

* Ludlow, in his Memoirs, supplies the following sketch, which Is cor- 
roborative of the accuracy of whsU is stated in the text ; — ** The act for 
putting a period to the parliament was still before a committee of the 
whole nuuso, who had made a considerable progress therein, having agrei^ 

upon a more equal distribution of tbe power of election, throughout ISng- 
l^d. And whereas formerly some boroughs that had scarce a house, upon 
them, chose tVro meflhbers to be their roprcMUtatives in parliament duit 
aa many as the greatest cities in England, Loudon only excepted}, and the 
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I have already mentioned that Vane was the autlior 
of the reports from the select committee, presented at 
various intervals to the house. Tracing these through 
the innumerable allusions and votes and divisions re- 
corded concerning them in the journals, a tolerably 
complete abstract of it may be made. The number of 
representatives he fixed at 4«00. He recoiniiiended the 
abolition of the right of voting in the smallest boroughs, 
and proposed to throw the meml>ers into the larger 
counties ; to give seven members to London and the 
liberties thereof; and to give members to all the larger 
cities and towns in England theretofore unrepresented. 
He presented to them tlie following list of the numbers 
of inend)t?rs to which he thought the counties of England 
and Wales, including the cities and boroughs within 
them, fairly entitled ; and he left the particular dis- 
tribution of members to each county, city, or borough, 
to the pleasure of the house.’ * 


Bi'dronlithjre, and all tiu* places 


within the same - - tl 

llnckinghaiTushiro, - - D 

Berkshire, \:o. . - - 0 

CornwuU, Arc. - - - 10 

Cumberland, /<c. - - - 4 

Camnridgoshire, &c. - - S 

Cheshire, kc. - , _ .0 

Derhyshinr, &c. - - /* 

Dev'(iUJ.siiiro, iSrc. - . - *.'0 

Dorsetshire, &c. - > - . 8 

Durham, fire. - - - 4 

Essex, &e. - - - 14 

Gloucestershire, &c. - - S 

Hertfordshire, &e. - - 6 


Herefordshire, and all the places 


within the same - - 6 

Hiintingdonshire, &c. - - 4 

Kent, Ac. - - - 18 

laricestershivcf, Ac. - - 6 

Lincolnshire, Ac. - * 1.5 

I..^ncaKhirc, Ac. - - - H 

Middlesex, &c. (except Imndon) 6 
London and the Jdberties thereof 7 
Norfolk, Ac. - . - 14 

Nortliamptorishire, Ac. - - 8 

Nortiuimberlund, &r. - - 8 

Noitiufih.imshirc, Ac, - - (} 

Oxford.s|jire, Ac. - - fi 

Rutlandshire, Ac. - -2 


single county of Cornwall electctl forty-four, when Es.sex, and other coun- 
ties bearing as great a share in the paj merit of taxes, sent no more than 
six ot eight; this itneq\i.al nq>rcseTitat.Joii of the twofile tlio parllamont re- 
solved to corri'ct, and to permit only some of the pnncip.al cities and 
boroughs to choose, and that for the most part but one representative, the 
city of LondoTi only excepted, which, on account of the great jiroportion 
of their contributions and taxes, were allowed to elect six. I'he rest of the 
40i), whereof the parliament was to coii.sist {besidts those that served for 
Ireland and Scotland)^ were apinnutcd to be clioseri by the several 
tics, ill ;is near :i proportion as w^as poiisible to the sums! charged upon 
them for the service of the state, and all men admitted to be electors who 
wore W'orth <200/. in UridM, leases, or goo<ls.” — ii. 4115, 48<». 

* It is right to state that these details ivere published by the present 
writer in some papers written during the diseu-ssiori of the reform bill la 
1831, and afterwards republished in the Times newspaper, then ably add 
earnestly advocating that measure. 
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StafTonlshirR, and all the places 


within the same 
Salop, &c. 



South;irnptonsliire, &C. 
Suft’olk, ifiV. 
Somersetshire, 8tC. 
Sussex, &c. ^ - 

Westmoreland, &e. 
Wiltshire, tSiC. 
Warwickshire, Acc. 
Wonx'stershire, SiC. 
Tork shire, kc. 


- 6 
- 8 

- 7 

- 13 

- 16 

- 14 

- 14 

- 3 

- 13 

- 7 

- 7 

- 24 
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Anglesey, and all the places with- 


in the same - - - i 

Brecknockshire, &c. - - 2 

(Cardiganshire, Ac. - - 2 

Carnarvonshire, &c, . > 1 

Dcnbighsliire. &c. - - 2 

I’liiitsiiire, /fee. - 1 

Cilamorganshire, fre. - - 3 

Merionethshire, Ac. - - 1 

Muninoutiishirc, See. . - 3 

Montgomeryshire, itc. - - 2 

Pembrokeshire, &c. - -3 

Haduordiire, &c. - - 2 


With respect to qualification, he suggested that the 
elective franchise in towns should he exercised by all 
housekeepers of a certain rental (which he left to the 
determination of the house) and w'ith an earnestness 
rendered remarkable hy events of our owm day, wdiile 
lio ])ressed the necessity of extending the franchise 
in Cv‘unties, lie urged the danger of ve-^thig it in those 
knnnts v:hnse tc.inire of vstatc sohjecferjl them to perpetual 
roiitroi. His plan was to give the right of voting in 
comities to all persons seised in an estate of freehold of 
hinds, tenements, or other profits of the clear yearly 
value of 4)(ky. ; — all tenants in ancient demesne; — 
customary tenants ; — and all copylndders of any estate 
of inheritance in possession, of the clear yearly value of 
5/. ; — all tenants fi>r life of ancient demesne in posses- 
sion, and all copyhold and customary tenants, /or life in 
possession of the clear yearly value of 5/.; — all tenants 
in actual posicssioii ./or the term of one and twenty years 
or more, in being, upon any lease granted, determinable 
upon life or lives, of the clear yearly value of 201. over 
ami above the rent reserved or chargeable thereon, — 
and all tenants, for the term of one and twenty years or 
mon‘y in being, in pos.scssion of the clear yearly value of 
-0/. over an(l above any rent reserved or chargeable 
thereon. 

After explaining the various heads of his report Vane 
moved that they be referred to a grand committee of 
the liouse, to take into consideration and to prepare a 
bill to be presented.” The numerous sittings and delays 
that followefl have lieen already described, and from the 
frequent divisions on the journals some notion may be 
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gathered of the nature of the points that came under 
sharpest discussion. The disfranchising and enfran- 
chising clauses were debated.at very considerable len^h, 
each town and county l)emg put separately. One Or 
two circumstances, taken almost at random from the 
journals during 1652, will intimate a startling resem- 
blance between these debates and those of a later period, 
Many divisions are there recorded, which betoken hard 
struggles for condemned boroughs ; and we find that 
immediately after Plynipton (so renowned in a certa& 
famous schedule A.) had been consigned to destruction 
by a decisive division, the claims of Queenborough (also 
in that notable schedule) seem to have been stoutly 
debated ; for, on a division, the numbers were equal, 
and the half convicted borough wras suffered to continue 
in existence only by the casting vote of the speaker. 
We may mention also that the proposal for uniting East 
and West Loo, in order to their sending one member, 
which was offered to and rejected by the parliament of 
18S1, had been entertained and accepted by the long 
parliament. Of the enfranchising clauses, we might 
refer for a specimen to the minutes of 9 ne day’s pro- 
ceedings, which gave to Arundel, lloniton, and Reigate 
(all in schedule B,) the privilege of retaining one mem- 
ber, and to Penryn and Bury (in schedules D. and jS.) 
the right of sending two members each. One circum- 
stance further is worthy of notice in thus slightly com- 
paring the measures. The disastrous system of dividing 
the counties was in one instance, and in one instance 
only, adopted by the statesmen of the long parliament. 
On an amendment, and after long discussion, it wafr 
resolved that the members for the county of Yorkshijfe 
should he chosen separately, the elections for each riding 
to he made distinct. Here, however, in dividing a 
county already parcelled out in separate districts, none 
of the bad results so fairly to have been presumed, and ‘ 
since so deeply felt, from a general division of 
^ dbunties, could be expected to accnie. Lastly, I roif 
Iteiention, that when Vane proposed to insert in theih^ 
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the county qualification clause already described, Crom- 
well defeated him in several divisions, and substituted 
a 200/. qualification (real or personal) in its stead. 

Thus are established tJie popular claims of sir Henry 
\^ane the younger to the respect and admiration of 
posterity, in this Ins last parruirnentary struggle for the 
liberties of the commonwealth. (Ine striking circum- 
stance more in connection with the subject should still 
be noticed. 'W’hen Cromwell called liis second and 
third parliaments he seems to have tried the experiment 
of the principal provisions of this famous hill. His 
Instrument of Government ** directetl that a parlia- 
ment should be summoned once in every f/iirr/ year — 
that all petty boroughs should be suppressed, ami that 
the represt^ntatiou should be as nearly as might be, pro- 
portioned to the amount of taxation. It fixed the 
number of English members at dOO, — of these 
wx‘re to be county members, Ixjsides six for London, 
two for the Isle of Ely, two for the Isle of Wight, and 
two each for Exeter, Plymouth, Colchester, Gloucester, 
Canterbury, Leicester, Lincoln, "W^ost minster, Norwich, 
Lynn, Vanuouth, Nottingham, Shrewsbury, Bristol, 
Taunton, lj)s\vich, Bury St. Edmunds, Soutliwark, 
Coventry, New Sarxiin, Worcester, and York. It gave 
one each to the two Guiversities, and one each to all 
the towns and boroughs that were thought worthy to he 
represented, among which are Manchester, Leeds, 
Halifax, &c., and it fixed the amount of qualification 
at 200/. of real or personal estate, Aiul what was the 
result.? The compilers of the Parliamentary Histqry, 
ho indifferent friends to the cause of the royalists, say, 
tlut this popular and equitable scheme had filled the 
house of commons xvith so great a number of independ- 
ent gentlemen of the best families and estates in the 
, kingdom, that lie (Cromwell) had no way to manage 
them hut by excluding either by fraud or force those 
who were the true friends of the constitution.'* 
lie scrupled not to do so. He dissoh'ed the first 
hew pairliamcnts because it presumed to discuss "ihe 
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qut*stipn, whether the government should be in a single 
person. He endeavoured strenuously, but in vain, to 
pack the second, by using various means to influence 
the elections ; and failing in that, excluded a hundred 
members by allowing none to enter without a certificjite 
from the Council of State. Such was the practical 
working of even an imperfect copy of Vane’s scheme. 

Whatever may be tliought, then, oF the motives or 
policy of that statesman in deferring this measure, sup- 
posing, whicli is scarcely probable, tliat tlie delay was 
not beyond his control, no doubt he fell gloriously in 
liis unsuccessful struggle to achieve it at last. He was 
driven from the government of the commonwealth by a 
traitorous usurper, because be ])roposed to strengthen it 
with new institutions, and replenish its languid veins 
with the vigorous blood of the people. He carried with 
him into bis retirement that glorious consobition. 

Some lew days after tlu? usurpation saw him quietly 
settled at Haby Castle. Here, or at his other seat of 
Mleau, in the county of Lincoln, with his family 
around him, he resumed the studies so inexpressibly dear 
to him, of learning, philosophy, and religion, and waited 
jwtiently for the first fitting occasion of striking another 
stroke for the Coon Orj> Cause. 

Cromwell, meanwhile, drunk with power, was setting 
at nought the advice of his wisest counsellor. Consi- 
der, frequently,'’ wrote Milton to him, with noblest elo- 
quence, and .something of poetic licence, on his first as- 
sumption of the power, ‘^'consider in iJiy inmost thoughts, 
how dear a pledge, from how dear a parent intrusted 
(the gift liberty, the giver thy country), thou hast re-; 
ceived into thy ketjping. llevere the lio]>e that is en- 
tertained of thee, tile coiifi(lent expectation of England.; 
call to mind the features and the wounds of all the brave 
men, who, under tliy command, have contended for tliis 
inestimable prize ; call to mind the ashes and the image 
of those who fell in the bloody strife ; respect the ap>-: 
prehension and the discourse that is held of us by foreigu ■ 
nations, how much it is they look for, in tlie rccolIec|ittJ)i^ 
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of our libertj'^j so bravely achieved, of our commonwealth, 
so gloriously constructed ; which if it shall be in so 
short a time subverted, nothing can be imagined more 
shameful and dishonourable ; Inst of ally revere thyself y 
so deeply bound, that that liberty, in securing wdiich 
thou hast encountered such mighty hardships, and laced 
such fearful perils, shall, while in thy custody, neither 
be violated by thee, nor any way broken in upon by 
others. Hecolleety that thou thyself must not he. free, 
unless ire are so ; for it is fitly so provided in the nature 
of thingSy that he who conquers another* s liberty, in the 
very act loses his own ; be becomes, and justly, the fore- 
most slave. But indeed, if thou, the patron of our 
liberty, should undermine the freedom, which thou 
hadst but so lately built up, this would prove not only 
deadly and destructive to thine own fame, hut to the 
cm ire and universal cause of )*eligioii and virtue, 'i'he 
very substance of piety and honour will he seen to have 
evaporated, and the most sacred ties and engagements 
will cease to liave any value with our posterity ; than 
whicli a more grievous wound cannot he inflicted on 
human interests and happiness, since tlie fall of the 
first father of our race. Thou Iiast taken on thyself a 
task which will probe thee to the very vitals, and disclose 
to the eyes of all how much is thy courage, thy firm- 
ness, and thy fortitude ; whether that piety, ])ersevc;r- 
ance, moderation, and justice, really exist in thee, in 
consideration of which we have believed that (Hod hath 
given thee the supreme dignity over thy fellows. To 
govern three mighty states by thy counsels, to recal the 
people from their corrupt institutions to a purer and a 
nobler discipline, to extend thy thoughts and send out 
thy mind to our remotest shores, to foresee all, and 
provicie for all, to shrink from no labour, to trample 
under foot and tear to pieces all the snares of pleasure, 
and all the entangling seducemenls of wealth and power ; 
these are matters so arduous, that, in comparison of 
them, the perils of war are but the sports of children, 
-These will winnow thy faculties, and search thee to the 
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very soul ; they rec(mre a man, sustained by a strength 
that is more than human, and whdse meditations and 
whose thoughts shall bo in perpetual commerce with his 
Maker.”* 

Cromwell had now' decisively shown that he was not 
that man. He had already richly entitled himself to 
the doom he had stirred against Charles the First ; for, 
like that unhappy prince, he had abruptly closed three 
parliaments in succession because tliey threatened to 
thwart his ’will. I'he splendid trust of foreign victories 
and supremacy ’which ho had inheritecl from V^ane's ad- 
hiiriistration of the commonwealth, he indeed main- 
tained, and the glories of his foreign administration 
served to conceal or patch over the ragged condition of 
his domestic gov<Tiiment. In that government existed 
no single principle of stability. Plots and treasons 
shook it in every month of its existence, till at last, aban- 
doning merely desultory acts of despotism, he was 
driven to organise a aystem of military inquisition (in 
his instructions to the major-generals) that should have 
the elFect of superseding the conditions of civil govern- 
rngit. Having accoinjilished this, ho. bethought him of 
getting together a more manageable parliament, and be- 
gan to consider it possible that the nation, thoroughly 
diicontenled with military <Iespotism, might possibly 
not be indisposed to listen to some compromise, involving 
the old institutions of kingship. Nothing could be at- 
tempted, at all events, without some shadow or form of 
u parliament. CUd habits w'ere much, and the English 
people might still further be deceived, by a prudent 
conciliation on that ^coie. Alas ! he was indeed teach- 
ing them all the while an indifference to the liberty they 
iiad suffered so much in achieving — hut not for himself 
the melancholy advantage ! England was at this time 
a scene of beggarly and disgraceful rehearsal for the 
grand farce of the 29 th of May, 1()6’0. 

CromwelPs preparation for his present move in the 
game was very characteristic ; he published, on the 14th 
* Dtfensio Hccunda pro Poputo Jnglicano. 
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of March, 1 656, a declaration, calling npon the people 
to observe a general fast, for the purpose of applying 
themselves to the Lord to discover the Achan, who had. 
so long obstructed tlie settlement of these distracted 
kingdoms/* He had fixed his gloating aspirations on 
a crown, and with admirable originality, he therefore 
expressed the idea in this proclamation, that he and 
others associated with him in the government desired to 
humble themselves before God for their sins, and 
earnestly longed for light that they might discern their 
errors and faults, and therefore that it became them, 
with a spirit of lowliness, and mind open to conviction, 
to rt'ccivc counsel and direction, in whatever methods 
Providence might adopt. 

Sir Henry Vane had hitherto kept aloof from public 
adjiirs, engageil in the studies I have named. In the 
interim he had published the “ Retired Man’s Medita- 
tions” (a quarto volume of 4M() pages), already described 
and quoted from, and otlier works illustrative of his 
views in religion and philoso]>hy. With deep interest, 
indeed, he watched the proceedings of the usurper but 
in all the conspiracies and consultations of the di?- 
aif'cted, he peremptorily refused to take part. Reason 
and public spirit 'were /iiV weapons, and he left every other 
to tile simple visionaries and ‘‘ enthusiasts ” wdio, 
having stripped the commonwealth and her greatest 
statesiuen of their liberties to clothe Cromwell with 
them, now conceived the noble project of assassination by 
way of hastening that saints’ reign, which their idol 
had once promised them. The apples in that fool’s 
paradise were sour at last. 

Now, however. Vane entered the field, after liia 
nobler fashion, against the dictator of the commonwealth, 
lie wrote a politic[il treatise, which lie entitled 

* f’lartmdo!! not very accurately describes his conduct to have been, that 
he “ retirtMl quietly to hifi house m the country ; ijoisonciti the afihetioivs of 
hw Jieiglibours towards the j^in'ernmeut ; and lost nothing of hia credit 
'vith the people ; yet carried hiimelf so warily, that he did nothing to tiis- 
ttnh the ^uwco of tlie nation, or to give Cromwell any adrautago against 
n.wii upon which to call him in question.” 

31 3 
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Healing Qnestion propounded and resolvedj upon Occa- 
sion of the late public and seasonable Call to Humi- 
liation in order to Love and Union amongst tlie honest 
Party^ and with a desire to apply Balm to the Wounds 
before it become incurable. By Henry Vane, Knight.*' 
In tins treatise he enforced his old doctrines of civil 
and religious liberty, ami added some theories and re- 
commendations concerning the construction of a civil 
goveriiinent, the result, no doubt, of (juiet and philoso- 
pliical reflection on the occurrences of bis political life, 
wliich are in the last degree, striking and memorable. 
He here proposed, in fact, for the first time in the 
records of history, that exj)edieiit of organising a 
government, on certain fundamentals not to he dis- 
pensed. with," w'hich was thought visionary " and 
impracticable by the w-orld, till the world learned to 
venerate the name of Washington. 

Vane begins with a statement of the question thus : — 

The question propounded is. What possibility doth yet 
remain (all things considered) of reconciling and uniting 
tlie dissenting judgments of honest men, vvitlnn the three 
nations, who still pretend to agree in the spirit, justice, 
and reason of the same oooj) CxVuhe, and what is the 
means to effect this ? " Of that cause he proceeds to 
say, that surely it “ hath still the same goodness in it 
as ever ; and is, or ought to be, as much in the hearts 
of all good people that have ailheretl to it ; it is not less 
to be valued now, than when neither blood nor treasure 
were thought too dear to carry it out, and hold it up 
from sinking ; and hath the same omnipotent God, whose 
great name is concerned in it, as well as his people’s 
outward safety and welfare; wdio knows also how to 
give a revival to it, when secondary instruments and 
visible means fail, or prove deceitful** And that the 
latter had been proved, the WTiter added significantly, 

It seemed as if God were pleased to stand still, and be 
as a looker-on," during the last three years,Jthat is, dut^ 
ing Cminweirs tyranny. 

In a subsequent passage this is more distinctly stated. 
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with all the clangers it was bringing the nation into> 
thus : — “ In tlie management of this war it pleased ( JocU 
the righteous Judge (wd)o was appealed to in the contro- 
versy), so to bless the counsel and forces of the persons 
conccriied and engaged in this cause, as in the end to 
make tJiein absolute and comj)lcte conquerors over their 
common enemy ; and by this means they had added 
unto the natured right wdiicli Avas in them before (and so 
declared by their representatives in parliament assembled), 
the right of conquest, for the strengthening of their just 
claim to be governed by national councils, and successive 
representatives of their own election and setting up. 
7'liis they once thought they had been in j)ossession ot^ 
when it was ratified, as it w'ere, in the blood of the last 
king, ilut of late a great interruption having happened 
unto them in their former expectations, and, hifttaad thereof, 
mmicth'huf ridng np (hat ireruft rather accommodated to 
the private and setfah iaiered of a p.'irticular j)art (in 
cojiiparison), than truly adequate to tlie common good 
ami concern of the whole body engaged in this cause ; 
hence it is, that this compacted body is now falling 
nmmkr into many dmeuting parts (a thing not unfore- 
seen nor unhoped for by the cominoii enemy all along 
as their last relief) ; and if these breaches he not timely 
healed, and the offences (before they take too deep 
root) removed, they will certainly work more to the 
vantage of the common enemy, than any of their own 
unwearied endeavours, and dangerous contrivances in 
foreign parts, put altogether. 

Enlarging next on the universal advantages of liberty 
in civil and religious matters. Vane goes on to develope 
the method by which he thinks it might be secured to 
the people, and therein suggests the idea of a funda- 
UENTAL CONSTITUTION, lie then directs the following 
vigorous passage against Cromw'ell : — The offence, 
which causes such great tlioughts of heart amongst 
the honest party, (if it may be freely expressed, 
as sure it may, when the magistrate, i^mself pro- 
Mi 
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fesses he doth but desire, and wait for conviction 
therein,) is, in short, this, — that when the right and 
privilege is returne<l, nay, is restored by conquest unto 
the whole body (that ferfeited not their interest therein) 
of freely disposing themselves in such a constitution of 
righteous goveniinent as may heat answer tlie end lielfl 
forth in this cause ; that, nevertheless, either through 
delay tliey should be withheld as they are, or through 
design, they should come at last to he utterly de- 
nied the exercise of this their right, upon pretence 
that they are not in a capacity as yet to use it ; which 
indeed hath some truth in it, if those, who are now 
in power and in command of the arms, do not pre»- 
pare all things requisite thereunto, as they may, and 
like faithful guardians to the commonwealth, admitted 
to he in its nonage, they ought. Jiut. if tlw bringing 
of tntcfre<f(hm info ejernlst* among t/m, 7'(f(.ne<l 
a purig of mvii, hp impo.i-\’ibf(\f irhg hath ffm hern 
era led all this while? and why was it not thought on before 
so muck blood was spiU^ and treasure spent ? Surdy 
such a thimj as this mas judged real a.)id. prtfciieahhy not 
wmginnry and notional. Besides, why may it not suiRcr 
to have been thus long delayed and 'vvithbehl from the 
wlnde body, at least as to its being brought l)y them into 
exercise now at last ? Surely the longer it is withheld, 
the {.tronger jealousies do increase, tliat it is intended to 
be assumed and ongrossed by a party only , to the leav- 
ing the rest of the body, (who, in all reason and justice, 
ought to Ix^ equally participants with the other in the 
right and bcncHt of the conquest, for as much as the 
war was managed at the expense and for the safety of 
the whole,) in a condition almost as much expose<l, and 
subject to be imposed upon, as if they had been enemies 
and conquered, not iu any sense, conquerors. Jf tmr 
such an unrighteous j unkind^ and deceitful dealing with 
brethren sfiovld happen, although it might continue above 
the reach of question from human judicature, yet can 
we think it possi])le it should escape, and go unpunished 
by the immediate hand of the righteous Judge of the 
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whole worlds when he ariseth oiit of his place to do riyht 
to the oppressed f 

After this wise, solemn, and searching reproof, Vane 
proceeds with masterly ingenuity to present such a 
view of events and affairs, as, without any personal 
allusion, made it clear to all eyes, that the ambition of 
Cromwell was the obstacle in the way of the establish- 
ment of a just and free government, that he was “ the 
Achaii who obstructed the settlement of these distracted 
kingdoms,’’ and that, in preferring his own aggran- 
dizement to the common good, and seizing an unlawful 
power, he had taken of the accursed thing/* He 
then delineates, in a ])assage ever deserving of remem- 
brance, the course of proceedings by which a consti- 
tution might be agreed upon and established, in re- 
paration of all these injuries. The method, the reader 
will perceive, is exactly that wliich more than a century 
after was adopted by Washiugton and Ins immortal 
associates. 

The most natural way for which would seem to be 
by a general council, or convention of faitiifui, honest, 
aud discerning men, chosen for that purpose (n/ the free 
consent of the whole body of adherents to this c.ause,^ in the 
several parts of the nation, and observing the time and 
place of meeting appointed to them (with other cir- 
cumstances eonci^rning their election), by order from 
the present ruling power, hut considered as general of the 
army. Which convention is not properly to ej-ercise 
(he leyislaiire power, hut only to debate freely and agree 
upon the particulars, that by my/?/ o/* fund ajmentau con- 
stitutions shall be laid and inviolably observed, as the' 
conditions upon which the wdiole body so represented 
doth consent to cast itself into a civil and politic incor- 
poration, and under the visible form and administration 
of government therein declared, and to be by each indi- 
vidual member of the body subscribed in testimony of 
his or their particular consent given thereunto ; which 
conditions so agreed (and amongst them an act of 
oblivion for all) will be without danger of being broken 
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or departed from, considering of what it is they are the 
conditions, and the nature of the convention wherein 
they are made, whicli is of the people represented in 
their highest state of sovereignty, as they have the 
sword in their hands iinsubjected unto the rules of 
civil government, but what themselves, orderly assem- 
bled for that ijurposc, do think fit to make. And 
the sword, uj>on these conditions, subjecting itself to the 
supreme jiulicature thus to be set up, how suddenly 
might harmony, righteousness, love, peace, and safety 
unto the whole body follow hereupon, as the happy 
fniit of such a settlement, if the Lord have any de 
light to be amongst us.” 

More need not be given * to show the spirit and phi- 
losophy of this great political treatise ; its sincere and 
serious admonition, its fearless and vigorous exhortation, 
its moderate and respectful tone. It was in all respects 
calculated to work a great sensation. And ])erhaps the 
most striking circumstance connected with it remains 
to bo noticed. Its author, resolved to maintain a per- 
fect g()o<l faith even towards Cromwell, traihsmittcd to 
him primteJy^ through the hands of general Fleetwood, 
a copy t before Us puhlicatiou, not disregardfid of even 
the faint hope there existed that Cromwell might he in- 
duced to follow his advice, and adopt some such course 
as he had proposed, in which event the public feeling 
needed not, by its publication, be exasperated unneces- 
sarily. But after the lapse of a month it was returned 
without comment, and sir Henry immediately issued it 
from the press, with a postscript, in which allusion was 
made to the fact that it had previously been commu^ 
iiicatcd to Cromwell. It is more than probablii, 
however, that ^Fleetwood had feared to provoke the 
usurper by it, and therefore purposely withheld it from 
him. 

* The whole of the treatise wUl be found in Appendix A. Tlie reader 
is partieulariy referred to it. 

t He stated this himself, without mentioning Fleetwood’s namfe, ib * 
letter be wrote to the council on being questioned before them. . 
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V^ane at once published it The writs for the new 
parliament came out at the same time, and a great ex- 
citement arose in many tpiarters. It was increased by 
the sudden appearance of another pamphlet which was 
attributed also, tliough not on sufficiently good authority 
to render it quite certain to sir Harry Vane/' It 
was called “ England’s Rernembrancor/' and its tone 
was much more violent than that of the Healing 
Question. Some of the republicans liad been scrupling 
to act upon ( -romwcirs w'rits, as it would he a recog- 
nition of his authority. This pamphlet answered the 
objection by putting the case of a thief, who, having 
kept one out of his house for a time, bids him return to 
it. Would any of you scruple to go home because 
the thief had before exercised a power to which he had 
no right?'’ What,” said the author in conclusion, 
shall I say more to you, dear Christians and country- 
men ? Do not the cries of the widows and the fVitherlesa 
speak ? Do not your imprisoned friends speak ? Do 
not your baiiished neighbours speak ? Do not your in- 
fringed rights speak ? Do not your invaded properties 
s])eak ? Do not your affronted n*presentatives, who have 
been trodden upon with scorn, speak?” 

(’ronnvell is recorded to have trembled” at last. 
He summoned Vane before the council. 'J’he conduct 
adopted by Vane, in consequence, observes the historian 
of the commonwealth, is entitled to particular notice. 
His high spirit recoiled from the arbitrary proceeding of 
being summoned, absolutely, and without cause shown, 
to appear before die council. He had a short time l)e- 
fore been second to no man in the island, and in reality 
the priiieipal director of the councils of the common- 
wealth. No man was ever more deeply imbued with a 
republican spirit ; and his high rank and ample for- 
tune t had not e.^actly prepared him to be coramandefl by 
any one. He had now spent some years in retirement, 

* Thurloe’a State PatHirs, V. v'^2. 

t rhe roct^nt Ucath of his J'athor bad placed him in jiossessian oftbc 
family estatei. 
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and kept Joof from all cabals and private consults and 
disquisitions in political matters. His principal family 
seat was Raby Castle in the bishopric of Durham ; but 
his more favourite residence appears to have been at 
Bellean^ in the county of Lincoln, where this summons, 
dated on the 29th of July, reached him on the 4th of 
August.’" 

The summons was of the true despotic kind. It was 
couched in the most unceremonious form, without the 
word ‘‘ sir,” or any term of address at the beginning; 
aiid tlie mandatory clause was expressed simply in tlie 
phrase, you are to attend.” 

Thursday, the 12th of August, was the day bn whicli 
his presence was demanded before the council ; but in 
a note to the president, he stated, that it wouhl be im- 
possible for him to be in town till some days later. On 
the 1 4tli he sent a iBessage signifying that he had that 
evening arrived at his house at Charing (’ross, and was 
ready to appear when sent for. His attendance was 
not required till the 21st ; and he appears to have been 
merely questioned as to tire authorship of the tract, en- 
titled, ^‘A Healing Question,” which he admitted to lx> 
his, and was sulfercd to leave the council. An order 
wa?» then made in tliesc words : Sir Henry Varies hav- 
ing this day appeared before the council, and they 
having taken consSidoration of a seditious book by him 
written and published, entitled Healing Question, 
&c.,’ tending to the disturbance of the present govern- 
ment and the peace of the commonwealth, ordered that, 
if he shall not give good security in bond for o,()00/. 
by Thursday next [in the warrants of September 4, 
entered in the council books, it stands Tuesday], to do 
nothing to the prejudice of the present government and 
the peace of the commonwealth, he shall stand com-* 
mitted.”^ Upon this order being sent to him, he 
wrote for answer, that he could on no acconnt comply 
with what was required, and by his own act do that, 

* ** Proceeds (if the Protector (so called) and Council against sir Henry 

'Vane/’ pp. 1—4. 
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which might blemish or bring in question his innocence, 
and tile goodness of the cause for which he suffered. 
He furtiier said, I am well content to take this as a 
mark of honour from those who sent it, and as the re- 
compence of my former services,*' and added, with a 
terrible significance ; I cannot hut observe in this 
proceeding with me, how exactly they tread in the steps 
of the late king, whose design being to sot the govern- 
ment free from all restraint of laws as to our persons 
and estates, and to render the monarchy absolute, thought 
ho could employ no l)etter means to effect it, than by 
casting into obloquy and disgrace all those who desired 
to preserve the laws and liberties of the nation.” He 
concluded thus : — It is w’ith no small grief to be la- 
mented, that the evil and wretched principles by which 
the late king aimed to work out his design, should 
uow revive and spring up under the hands of men^ pro-‘ 
fessing godlhiessf 

Cromwell appears to have been brought to a stand for 
some little while by this high resolution and courage. 
Fourteen days were suffered to elapse, before a warrant 
was made out, directing the serjeant-at-arms to appre- 
hend Vane, and conduct him to the Isle of Wight; 
another was sent to the governor of the island to receive 
him as a j)risoner, and not to suffer any one to speak 
to him but in the presence of an officer.^ 

No public reason, it is to be observed, was given for 
this step. The English people were left to suppose, 
when they saw this great statesman sent by the Trotec- 
tor^s order to a dungeon, that he had committed some 
terrible crime. In vain had sir Henry declared himself 
a member of the long parliament, which had never 
been legally dissolved, and claimed the privilege of 
security from personal arrest. He was seized by Crom- 
welFs officers, sent to the island on the 9th of Sep- 
tember, and committed to Oarisbrook Castle, the very 
prison in which Charles I. had been confined during the 

* ** Order book ** of the council ol^tate. 
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last year of his life. Tlie remark of Mr. Godwin on 
this infamous proceeding may fitly close the account 
of it, 

• Henry Oomwell describes Vane as one of the most 
rotten members of the community.* Such was not ap- 
parently the opinion of the Protector. He pays a high 
compliment to his victim, at the same time that he casts 
a burning disgrace on his owm government, when he 
fairly states the tract in question as the sole ground for 
taking the author into custody, and sending him into 
confinement in the southernmost point of England. It 
was clearly confessing, that they had no charge against 
himj that his conduct had been altogether irreproachable, 
and that he was placed under restraint for an unlimited 
time, for having given his advice to his countrymen and 
their governors at a most critical period, in a style of 
exemplary temperance and sobriety. M^hat must be 
the government of a country, when the first men in it 
are liable to such treatment, and no otlier accusation is 
pretended to he brought against them ! 

But this conscience doth make cowards of us all,** 
and the once bravo arul gallant Cromwell, driven to the 
cowardice of this oppression against Vane, as little 
dared to kt'ep him long a prisoner. He was released 
from C-arisbrook on the 3 1st of December, 

The parliament which had met meanw^hile, will be 
hereafter (in the life of Marten) alluded to. Conspi- 
racies once again surrounded Cromwell, and his antici- 
pated crown was dashed from hivS hands. *I'he “ Heal- 
ing Question’* was read continually at private meetings t, 
and discontent and danger lodged everywhere. The 
Protector strove to hide his troubles in every kind of 
fantastic resource, and to conceal pistols always upon his 
person ; but both were pretty vrell ascertained t by tills 
time, and he had lost all pity, and sacrificed all esteem. 

* Tburloo, iv. f Ib. 185. 

t A curious incidont 'vrhicli occurred on the UiUli of September, ni^iy i 
illustrate the remark of the text. It is thus related in Thurloe ;*^ 

“ His highness, acconipanieti only by the accretarv, and a few of hU 
gentleineii and bervai3|», went to take the air in llyde Tark, where he 
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Still Vane remained, to torture, and be tortured. His 
influence perceptible every where, Cromwell, afraid to 
assault his liberty again, resolved, if he could, to strip 
liim of his property, harass liiin by constant vexation, 
and thus compel him at last to submit to his govern- 
ment. With this view, measures were adopted to in- 
volve his estates in the meshes of the law. The attorney- 
general was employed to discover or invent flaws in the 
titles by which they w^ere held. Jlills were filed in the 
exchoflucr, and legal proceedings of various kinds were 
instituted. At the same time, he was given to under- 
stand, that if he would support the government all these 
measures should be stopjied. In this way the whole 
j)i)wer of (/'romwell was brought to bear iU>ou him; 
every art was used ; and it was systematically and de- 
liberately attempted, by a kind of slow torture, to wring 
from hhn his great fortune, and, by reducing him to 
poverty, to huinhle and break his spirit — but to no 
purpose. Among tlie faithless he was still found faithful. 
AVJicn all others proved false, he stood by bis principles, 
and redeemed his pledges. When hope had been 
<lriveu from the heart of every other republican, he did 
not despair or despond for a moment ; when the name 
of liberty had become a proverb, a by-word, a reproach 
throughout the world, and its cause* st^emed utterly and 
for ever lost, his allegiance never filtered, and his spirit 
■was tilled with a “ serene and umloubting confidence in 
its final triuinpli, which neither prisons, nor chains, nor 
the scaflbUl could shake or impair.’* 


t’ausoil a few dishes of meat to be brought, and made his dinner ; after 
‘'inn»T the thoiigiit took Inm to drive bis own coach, to which there were 
iiaincssc'd six tine liorso, that bad been scut Inin as a prcstMit by the count 
of Oldenbnrgh. He accordingly put Thurloe into the coach, and himself 
mounted the box. For some time he drove very well; but by and by, 
Using the whip a little too violently, the horses set olF at full speed. The 
postilion, crideavouriug to hoUl them in, was thrown ; and, soon after, 
crrunwcll himself was procipitateii from the box, and fell upon the |X)le, 
and from thence to the ground. His foot got ontaiiglisl with the harness, 
and |i« carried along a good way, daring which a pistol w’cnt oft’ in 

his pocket [h proof that he was nex’er without lire.armsj. At length his 
|o‘Hgot clear, and he escaped, the coach passing along without injuring 
him.” j-ie was confined with the conscnucnccs of the accident for two or 
three weeks. ' V - 
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In the interval which now intervened before the 
death of Cromwell, he apj)ears to have written various 
matters. On the appearance of Harrington's ‘•Oceana* he 
addressed a letter to him_, which Avas published, entitled, 
“ A needful Corrective or Balance in popular Govern- 
ment.** lie also published a theological work, entitled, 
“ Of the Love of God* and Union with (rod ;** and 
other learned treatises, chiedy on points of religion, were 
issued by him at this time. 

Oliver Cromwell died ou the anniversary of his great 
days of Worcester and Dunbar, the iid of September, 
1608, and writs for a parliament were at once issued by 
the council of his son and successor, Richard Cromwell, 
returnable on the !27th of the following January. The 
})eople kept quiet, and waited the issue. Upon this 
parliament, it was understood, it would rest to effect a 
settlement of the form of government, and so far to de- 
termine the fortunes of the nation. It was tlie natural 
consequence of this impression, that the election of its 
members became the occasion of the highest possible 
interest throughout the country. By the result of those 
elections, the struggle between the , two great parties 
Avould be brought to a decision and a close. It is a proof 
of the fear Avliich shwk tlic resiilents of VV^hitelialJ, that 
the old and corrupt system of election was restored by 
them on this occasion. 

Farther, and in no less memorable proof of their 
fear, they held it an object of paramount importance to 
prevent the election of sir Henry Vane to the ensuiug 
parliament, and resorted to the most extraordinary 
extreme measures to keep him out. He offered himself 
at Kingston upon Hull, of which place he claimed, 
of right, to be considered tlie lawful representative, ^ 
having sat as such in the long parliament. His right 
was conffmied by the electors ; he was re. chosen by a 
full majority of their votes ; hut the managers ci’ th^ 
election, l^ing creatures of Richard CromwelFs piirty^; 
in defiance of justice and public sentiment, gttve 4 ^ 
cfertidcate of election to another, Vane w'as 
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mined not to be defeated by such means ; he therefore 
proceeded to Bristol, entered a canvass, and received a 
majority of the ^tes. Here, also, the same bold and 
impudent outrage was committed by the officers ; and 
otliers whose tittines stood below his on the poll. books 
v;t’re dodared to bo elecled. lie still persevered, and 
was tl nail y returned from Whitt church in Hampshire. 

On the 27th of January, V'ar.e once more took his 
seat in the house of coinimms. The terror his presence 
inspired among what was called the “ court** party ivas 
only a little counterbalanced by the “ packed house** 
they had managed to get together. They had named 
the Scotch and Irish rcpveser.tatives, and commanded 
tlu votes of uotnal and cxjjcctant placemen, for the most 
part lawyers, to the auiountof 170* There were besides 
about 100 mederates, waiters upon Providejice, and 
niask(?d royalists. The inimhcr of republicans to set 
a"aliis-t all this, were only 40, but they were headed by 
Vane, and ranked among them the names of Ludlow, 
Scot, and Bradshaw. I'herefore the court*’ trembled 
still. 

'rhey soon found that they had good reason for trem- 
bling. It was well understood among the re])ubricans, 
that the first ])rocceding would be to conlirm tlie govern- 
lYient of Richard, and to sanction the house of peers, 
w hich his father had created. V'aiie had organised a 
small hut resolute opposition to these measures with 
masterly power and skill. Their consultations before 
entering the house w'ere always held at his residence at 
Charing Ooss ; he managed their debates in the house 
itself, with the consummate genius of a popular leader ; 
and w'as supported wdth infinite resolution and energy 
by vSeot and Ludlow. I'he court party had, indeed, 
good reason to tremble. 

His first great display against Richard Cromwell, 
was on the debate upon the question of a recognition of 
his ** undoubted *' right, founded on the '^ petition and 
advice *' of the late Protector. On the 9th of February^ 
having reserved himself to a late day, after the 

VOL, IV. N 
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Tissues of the more eminent and influential parliamentary 
speakers in all timesj sir Harry Vane, ’\rose, and spoke 
i5ius* The speech includes so many matters of import*- 
ance^ is so masterly an evidence of Vane’s power, and eip*^ 
braces such an interesting sketch of his political experi- 
ences, that the reader will wish it longer even than it is. 

I know very well the great disad van fcige tliat any 
person suffers, that in this great and grave assembly 
shall, at this time a day, offer you any thing. You 
have spent three days in the debate, and it is not 
unsuitable to your wis{\om to be yet on the threshold. 
The more time you have taken, the more sticcessful, 
probably, it may be. 

That which called me up at this time was wliat the 
last gentleman said, that is, to do things with unity. 
At least we shall be at greater unity, if not greater 
amity, by having patience to hear one another, and adr- 
mitting the variety of reasons anti judgments which are 
offered by all men. Though a large field has been led 
into, the thing is very sliort. Consider what it is we 
are upon, — a protector in the office of chief magistrate. 
But the office, of right, is in yourselves. It is in your 
hands, that you may have the honour of giving or not 
giving, as best likes you. You may confer it, if you 
please, for any law to the contrary brought now into 
your house. I sliall advise you to this, as was moved : 
give not by wholemle, m ns to beg again by retail. To 
give, will, at any time, get you many friends. It there- 
fore concerns you in this business, to have your eyes in, 
your heads, to look weU about you, that it slip not frpm 
you wit^ut considering what is your right, and tfe. 
right of the people, . j: 

The wise providence of God has brought things,.!^: 
these pur days, to the state of government as we npW; 
find it. 1 observe a variety of opinions as to whatvOW^f ;; 
state of government is. Some conceive that it is iH; 
kjng, lords, and commons; that the principles of ol^ 
foundations yet remain ontire, so that all our evils, 
deed, are imputed to our departure from thence^ ^ * 
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It hath pleased God, by well-known steps, to put a 
period, and to bring that government to a dissolution. 
All the three parliaments, in the late king's time, found 
the state of things in slavery. I have had some expe- 
rience since the two parliaments in 1 ()40, and remember 
when the parliament considered the state of the nations, 
that they found them in a grand thraldom of oppression 
and tyranny, endeavouring to carry us up even into 
popery. God made us see the state and condition we 
were then in. The consideration of these things would 
have made us make long sweeps to redress it ; but Pro-, 
vidence led ns on step by step. Therefore, having the 
legislative power, (.lod saw it good that we should change 
the govcrnmenf : hut vu; found great difficultuat in the. 
Korks as most men were willing rather to sU down by 
slavery, than to buy themselves out of it at so great a 
prief\ 

The first thing expected was, that justice should be 
done upon delinquents ; who had so much the ear of 
that prince, that they told him he had power enough to 
protect himself and them too. He had the power of 
tlie militia. These grievances brought us to consider 
where the right of the militia lay ; and when we saw if 
was ill oiirsclvevS. we tlioiight to make use of it ivith 
moderation ; choosing rather to use it to reduce the king 
by fair means, than otherwise. 

So well satisfied was this house thenwitli the princi- 
ples of that governmeri^t, that tliere was then a declaratioii; 
drawn in favour of it I was one of that committee. 
/ ftear r<fections as if I changed from that. I think 
mw my duty to change with better reason. They did 
think fit to publish that which was to preserve that an- 
cient fabric of government; according to sucK qualifica-v 
dons as might be for the public Service. I am welt 
satisfied it was the clear intent of their hearts. Bdt * 
this encouraged the king, and brought it to that issU^ ; 
at last, that he hardened his heart ; till it was resolvied ‘ 
to make no more addresses, but to bring him to jUdg-;‘ 
ment. But, in the mean time, applications were miide' 
K S 
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to 'him, still imploring him to be recpncilecl ; aiui notbing 
was wanting in the house, that if possible, he migfit 
have saved the government^ and himself with it;"hul 
God would not have it so. God knows best what that 
work is which he is to bring forth. JVhen all appli- 
cations could not prevail, they thought fit to bring the 
king to judgment. Thereby the state of affairs was 
much altered. 

This house then thought fit to apply themselves 
the lords, against the Scots* invasion, and in the great 
case of justice upon the king. The lords refused both. 
In this juncture, they were reduced to the necessity of 
doing that which is now the foutidntion. that buUdlnff 
upQn which you must stmidy if yon e.rpect to be prosper •• 
OHS. When they came to look upon the delinquency of 
the king, and considered him as an object of justice, it 
Wiis declared by them that the taking away of king- 
ship was the only liappy way of returning to their own 
freedom. Their meaning tliercby was, that the oriyinal 
of all just power rms in the people, and was reserved 
whglly to ihem^ the representatives. 

When the parliament, in questions as to w^hat was 
just and right, had gathered up all into themselves, it 
was disputed in what way the king should be tried. 
They counted themstdves then prepared to grant out a 
commission to try tlie king. I confess T was then ex- 
ceedingly to seek, in the clearness of my judgment, as to 
the t7'ial of the king. I was for six weeks absent from 
my seat here, out of my tenderness of blood. Yet y all 
power being thus in the people originally, 1 myself was 
afterward in the business. 

The king upon his trial denies this power to be pi 
the parliament : they try it, and they seal it with the 
blood of the king. This action of theirs was commanded 
by this house to be recorded in all the courts of WesU 
minster Hall, and ip the Tower. If you be not now 
sa&fied with this business, you will put a strange cop- 
struption upon that action, and hpon all tiiat has 
done by the general and soldiers. If you, here, wlU 
imw doubt this right to be in you, you draw the guilt uwn 
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jjfAe lody of the whole nation. You join issue with Mm 
upon that point. It will he questioned whether that was 
an act of justice or murder, 

ilroup;ht step by step unto your natural right by an 
unavoidable necessity, that little remnant of the parlia- 
ment were uow*the representative of the nation, s])ring- 
ing up from another root. This had a more clear found- 
ation, being thus the supreme judicature, to compre- 
hend all government in itself. Whether the death of 
the king caused not a dissolution of that parliament, as 
to that doing it then had, and as it was taken to be— 1 
know not — I leave that to the long robe. 

ft wUvS then necessary^ as the lirst act, to have resort 
to the foundation of all just power, and to create and 
establish a free state ; to bring the people out of bond- 
age from all pretence of superiority over them. It 
seemed plain to me, that all offices had their rise from the 
'Iff-eple, and that all should be accountable to them. If 
ihh be monstrous, then it is monstrous to he safe and 
rational, and to hear your own good. 

It is objected, that this nation could not bear that 
government ; but Holland bears it against the power 61 
Orange. They keep the office of stadtliolder vacant t > 
this day. So do other placed This is a principle, tlmt 
v'c may hear it, if tec can bear our ouni Uberties, or, that 
if we have not the importance of the people of Israel : 
unless, with the Israelites, we will return to Egyptj 
weary of our joumey to Canaan. 

This being the case, we v/erc declared a free state. 
M’^e were after tossed upon all those billows that sunk 
us in the sands. Though we miscarried then ; thb^ti 
this free state was shipwrecked'; yet you have got a 
liberty left to say it is now again in your possession ^ 
flse I am mistaken. If it he so, I hope yquwijl not piiH. 
^ith it, hat upon grounds of wisdom and fidelity,, Ifffhu 
were but arbitrating in the cause of a private fvimdlyim 
wo aid maJee the best bargain fqr hi m that yopL ctnild, > yhii 
would so do as not to give away fite right 
you were intrustA^, hilt upon good' grounds 
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you give, give it freely on grounds of justice. Under- 
stand well your terms. 

This brings me to the consideration of another thing, 
which isj that the first goveniment being dissolved, 
another is brought into the room. Though not perfect, 
yet, it is said, the foundations are laid, upon which we 
may build a superstructure of which we need not be 
aslramed. Now, siiAi^ii we mb uNniiii-BUiLOEiis to su- 
preme Stuart ? We have no need, no obligation upon 
us, to return to that old government. 1 have a vole. 

For the covenant with the Scots, their invasion did 
render that covenant invalid. They would have repos- 
sessed a king and imposed him upon this nation, by 
virtue of that covenant which they had broken. The 
parliament showed that their shackles were broken ; it 
did not oblige any further. That it was famous and 
had power ! That was the Israelite's argument for wor*^ 
shipping the sun and moon. If we return to an obliga- 
tion, by virtue of the covenant, by the same reason we 
may return to worship the sim and moon. I hope those 
shall not sway here. 

Lastly, at the dissolution of the long parliament, you 
lost your possession, not your right. The cliief ma- 
gistrate s place was assumed, without a law. There was 
assumed with it, not only the power of the crown on the 
terms of former kings, which hath its foundation and 
regulation by the laws, but the possession was assumed. 
You were then under various forms of administration : 
some that had not the characters of trust upon them ; 
some too limited. Still you were kept out of possession. 
Parliaments have been called, and as often broken. 

^ This ^ petition and advice,’ which is riow^ so much in-- 
sisted upon, was never intended to be the settled govern* 
merit, Init only to be a pair nf stairs to ascend the 
throne; a step to king, lords, and commons. It pleases 
God to let you see you have not been iU-couiiselled t6 
wait upon liim a first day, aud a second and a third day> 
to see wliat he will hold out for your peace and safetyi 
for asserting the liberties of the people. This 
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huddles up, in wholesale, what you have fought for, and 
is hasted on lest you should see it. 

We have now a ‘ petition and advice' that comes in 
place of the ancient government, the ^ instrument/ and 
all other forms. Yet, if this were the case, you are, 
notwithstanding the petition and advice, in die clear 
rightful possession of this government, which cannot be 
disi)osed of but by your consent. The old protector 
thought it fit to have it given him from you, and had 
it, by your pleasure, invested upon him. But, although 
it was acknowledged that he had power to get it, yet he 
thought fit to make it your free gift. It will not be 
denied now. A presenting this office by that parliament, 
and the open investiture of him in your chair, prove it. 
Yet, as to this gift of yours, I dare be l)old to say, the 
thing given was hardly understood. By giving of this 
office, they gave, in the Kith article, tlie power of their 
own dissolution ! 

It being acknowledged to have been your gift, let u* 
coiisJiler what was given, and how given. 

The gift was the executive power, the ruling power. 
That is the office of chief magistrate. All the legislature 
was then in the people. The commonwealth would not 
put the executive povrer out of their hands. For this 
reason, they set up those, shadows, the keepers of the 
liberties of England, as an executive power, to distinguish 
it from the legislature. This, then, was the thing givend 
mid this, the petition and advice hath made a difficulty 
of retiiniing ! The power of the purse, ind(?ed, is left 
us, because they know not how to take it from us. 
There is no dispute hut you have a right to open the 
people's purse, liecause kings knew they could not well 
take it ; but the chief magistrate ! they would not allow 
you that to give ! 

Now, this power and the office were given, it seems, 
by the regulation of the petition and advice; the whole 
executive power of the late king was all given, at one 
clap, to the late protector for life. This being given to 
him. Was not given absolutely to any oth^ for life. 

N 4 
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Toothing was given him more^ only the nomination and 
declaration of a successor ; which must be according to 
law. y So says the petition and advice. This nomination 
must first appear, before we can say this gentleman 
is the undoubted protector. Had 1 thought this had 
been said before, I should have spared both you and 
myself. 

That which is now brought in, the bill of recognition, 
takes it for granted that there is no one in tl)e possession 
of the protectorship ; for it recpiires that you acknow- 
ledge his right and title, not that we shall acknowledge 
his person, and then inquire what is this right and 
title. It is hard we should be put upon tliat. Let us 
know' what this right and title is that we must recognise. 
But it seems the parliament that made the petition and 
advice, they gave it, and we must acknowledge it ! 

If he hath any right, it must he by one of these three 
ways : — 1. Either by the grace of God and by God’s 
providence, that if he hath a sword, lie may take wliat- 
ever is within die reach of it, and thus maintain his 
right. 52. Or as the son of the conqueror. He was, in- 
deed, a conqueror on your behalf ; but never of your- 
selves fit for you to recognise. S. Or lastly, by the 
petition and advice. But that cannot be urged, until it 
doth appear that he hath it according to that. Yet that 
is only a nomination, which hath nothing of constitution 
until you have made it. He must conic to you for that. 
* appeal then, if this has not deserved three days’ debate. 
Deserves it not more, to set nails upon it ? j\Iay it not 
deserve a grand committee, to convince one another in 
love and unity ? 

Therefore 1 shall move that this bill may, upon the 
whole matter, be committed to a grand committee, where 
reason may prevail. 

/-It is not a sudden recognition, a sudden obtaining bf 
(he first steps that will direct us fairly into the room* 
It must be on an unshaken foundation, that you can 
ever hope to maintain it against the old line, 
he minded to resort to the old gimernmmtji you are 
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many stcpn from the old family. They will be too 

UAK1> FOB YOU, IF THAT GOVERNMENT HE RESTORED. 

**Jmtead of the son of a conqueror by nature, make Mm 
a son by adoption. Take him into your own family, * 
and make him such an one as tlie great one shall direct 
you. When fh^ army see that they are yoUrs, they will 
be pbotp:ctotied by you. 

I would have all names of sectaries laid aside, and 
righteousness go forward. Let fees and extortions be 
looked into, which make the laws themselves your op- 
pressors. I have discharged my conscience^ and look on 
it as a special testimony of God’s provitlence that I am 
here to speak this before you.’* 

Vane’s retirement had not impaired hia pow^ers ! It is 
impossible to imagine, from this outline, a speech more 
able in itself, or better adapted to the purpose and posi- 
tion of the speaker. Yet history still excludes such 
speeches from her consideration in treating of the ques- 
tions they refer to.* 

The republicans were beaten, however, upon the ex- 
treme question, and, it being resolved to have the 
government vested in a single person,” Vane was 
driven to make tlie liardest fight he could for an extreme 
limitation of his power. On the 1 8th of February he 
addressed the house on this point. 

I would have the nature of the thing opened at 
little, that is to he the occasion of the further debate. J 
shall offer you my thoughts preparatively, Y ou are now 
hounding the chief magistrate. 

The office of chief magistrate hath something in it 
essential, and which must be biviolably kept for him for 
the necessary preservation of the good of the whole, and 
the administration of justice. 

"^^But it hath also something superfluous, and very 
chargeable. Such as are : — 1 , A thing called kingly 
power, which implies the whole affair of monarchy and 

* This, and the other masterly elTorts of Vane I shall shortly q,uote,'were 
published aliout ten years ago in **;Burtoii*s Diary,’* by Mr, Towill Kutt, 

They have not been noticed since, 
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preragative, which are great occasions of vain expenses 
and waste all the nation oyer^ Lay mide this state 
power, and keep your chief magistrate, The 
power of the chief magistrate as to the negative voice. 
The denying it by you to the chief magistrate as by the 
law of the nation now set up is fit and requisite. JFAen 
alt these things are in our power, must we dispute it over 
again between the people and the chief magistrate? 

The chief magistrate pretends to a power, not only of 
Executing laws, but to enact laws ; whereas it is the 
right of all to bind themselves, and to make those laws 
by which they are to be ruled. If corporations, or any 
society of men, have a right to make bye-laws, surely 
much more hath this house, which is the representative 
of the body of the nation. If the interest of the w^hole 
nation should lie at one man s door, it ■were worse than 
in the meanest corporation ; especially to serve a single 
person, or the interest of a few courtiers or flatterers. 

Thus it should be, that Ik? should not deny what you 
find to be for your good. This our laws have declared 
that the single person ought to grant ; leges quas valgus 
elegerit It was urged by lord Fiennes, \vho drew tlie 
declaration, that it was undeniable that the king should 
not deny laws. 

This, therefore, is of so great concernment, agree- 
able to the law of nature and the constitution of the 
nation. It was before — though, if it were not, it is now 
— in your power. Great weight was laid upon it in all 
propositions of peace, and so much weight depends upon 
it as ill the proportion of restraining or binding of power 
it ought to be a principal ingredient. The chief ma- 
gistrate may do well without it. 

On the other side, I would have him possess dU 
things needful to his acting for the people; all the power 
to draw in the public spirits of the nation to a public in- 
tdrest; hut not power to do them or you any hurt, TMs 
is to make him more like God himself, wIm can, do none* 
Flatterers will tell him otherwise; but they that wish his 
safety and honour will agree that he shall Itave powet 





to di) every thing that is good j aiid nothing that ishmtfuL 
It is therefore necessary so to bind him as he may grow 
up with the public interest. 

It was offered that the militia and negative voicO be 
included in the vote of your chief magistrate* Then it 
was answered, that the previous vote provided that 
nothing should be binding. It ivas then allowed the 
reason. IVhy is that reason denied now } That par- 
liament that made the other house, surely had the 
legisdative. They must either own that the legislative 
power was in that house, else nothing passed to them* 
If it stand not on that constitution, then it must stand 
on the old constitution. 

shall clear it, that vre are going to settle that which 
is fallacious. It will strip you at one time, and at one 
breath. Vou make void all your former expressions> 
which to rne is as clear as day. If they can do none of 
those things till they have set up a co-ordinate power, 
then you can pass nothing here, hut must have their 
concurrence. Pass this, and you will have that brought 
in upon you from the other house, that will confirm the 
single person in all things that concern him, and so 
your oAvii liberties are left at loose. If you have a mind 
to do aught for the people, do it clearly. Pronmince yoiir 
judgment, that the chief magistrate shall have no negative 
upon the people assemhled in parliament. Do this, ehte I 
shnll take it for granted that you will have no fruit of 
your debate., and that you interid nothing for the people f 

The people — still the people! for them he had 
struggietl his whole life through, and still his hojKJS anti 
objects were fixed alone on them. 

The next effort Vane made against Richard wa!s 
aimed at him through his administration. On Fe- 
bruary 21. secretary Thurloe moved the order of the 
day for going into details connected with the war, and 
asked the immediate sanction of the house to the pre^- 
paration of such shipping and forces as might be neces-* 
sary to promote the success of a mediation in the affaii^ 
of the kings of Sw'eden and Denmark in relation to the 
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Baltic Sea, and to the command of the Sound, wherein 
Sw-^eden was to be assisted by England and Denmark 
by the Dutch. Upon this proposition, very peremptorily 
urged. Vane rose and said: — 

I am yet perplexed in my thoughts; therefore, 

I $Jtall only 7nind you of tlie old order in imrliamont. 
Upon suck reports as this, or letters, or ^nessages from 
the king, we never looked upon them the same day, hut 
had a jealousy and suspicion of some court design in 
them, to cjigage us in such 7‘ash designs, before we knew 
where we were. 

“ I do not say there is any such thing now ; but it looks 
like some such thing. I told you, at first, that 1 feared 
matter of money was our chief concern. I fear still, the 
same thing is now intended, in that we must not have 
leave to sleep so much as one night upon it. We must 
give a million of money by a side wind ! Sure, w’e must 
find out this money — and yet we must not sleep upon it I 
I dare not think of the sad conseqiunice of this, unless 
your wisdoms will disintricate you in it. 

^^It hath been the great wisdom of princes, that here^ 
tofore have had to do wdth the house of commons, who 
see not at first the sad consequences of things, to imilce a 
war ; and then presently to make a peace; find then put 
up the money that was given them towards the pretended 
war, I do not say such things are now ; but I desire 
we may sleep upon this at least forty-eight hours. 

^^1 perceive many tilings are taken for granted> of 
which 1 am not yet fully satished: — 1. That the king 
of Denmark must be dispossessed. 2. That we must 
fit ourwselves to take possession of some part of it, like 
birds of prey. 8. That Holland is your enemy already. 

‘‘if it be our interest thatSwetlen should be empetob 
of the Baltic Seas, I should be very glad to uuderstalui’ 
how. 

“France may, perhaps, be willing to engage us in this' 
quarrel ; and when we are engaged, he will he fihM 
bridge over somebody else as. any other, I move 
Tbujrsday or Friday,’’ ; 
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The government were here assailed in a weak point, 
ind were at last obliged to give way. Three days after 
Vane again spoke to the same question, in answer to 
'J’hnrloe. He insisted on a series of gross errors that 
liad been committed, in promoting peace with Holland 
instead of w^ar, in stirring up war with Spain instead of 
settling peace, ami in flinging English influence at the 
feet of the most despotic minister of Europe, the cardinal 
Mazarin. 

‘‘ We are not yet at the bottom. IVTany considerable 
things liave becMi offered in the last matter of fact, by 
Mr. Si?cretary. 

“ Wiiat is declared is to me very satisfactory. He 
assures us there is no engagement, nothing of any private 
treaty, hetweeu us and tlie Swede, that he knows of. 
liut may there not be an underhand, secret treaty, that 
he know's not of.^ 1 have heard something to that 
purpose, and upon very good intelligence, that there u 
an engagement. 

If the good providence of God liad not interrupted 
it, I believe the question had not now been to have been 
decided by you. Tlie fleet should have gone long since, 
hut it was prevented ; and if it had gone, this debate 
had been determined before this time. But I shall not 
go upon that ground, but only upon the grounds that 
arc offered, ami suit my discourse to that. 

“ The coalition with that state, the Dutch, if it had 
been well pursued, you bad shut out all correspondency 
with the Spanish interest. 

I am not able to see through it, nor to understand 
how the whole style of managing the peace with Hol- 
land, and war with Spain, hath been agreeable at all to 
the interest of the state, but rather very much to the 
interest of a single person. 

The interest then used, and the endeavouring to 
bring the tw'o nations to a coalition, which had made 
a great progress, would have drawn Off the Stateswholiy 
from the Spanish interest, tvhich now mingles much hi/ 
their counsels; and if that had beeri then foftowOd" 
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home, it would have made that state at that time 
wholly yoiirs. If, when you sent ten thousand men to 
Jamaica^ where you have left your dead men to your 
reproach, you had sent the same fleet to tlie Sound and 
fallen upon the Dutch, that would have done your 
business. You might have been a great way in Ger- 
many, and have made an emperor there yourself. 

That which increases my jealousy is, that I see this 
affair all along managed hut to support the interest of a 
single jjerson, and mt for the public good, the peopk*s 
interest. 

Our counsels have been mingled with France, and 
taken from the cardinal, who goeth upon the most ty- 
rannical principles of goveninient in the world. The 
French put us upon this remote design ; and out of 
that bow, I doubt, comes this shaft, to he sent into the 
Sound* Looks not this like a principle of cardinal 
Mazarine, for your single person to get a fleet into 
his hands } 

I know no reason you have to send a fleet inde- 
finitely, implicitly upon this design. The Swede is ab- 
solute possessor of Iwth sides of the Sound, and he will 
make sure of the passage too, if you do hut assist him ; 
and when he hath it, he must either give it you by new 
treaty, or you must take it out of his hands by force. 

“ VYhen one lialf was in the Dane’s hands, and the 
other in the Swede’s it w^as then best for us, for we 
might be as necessary to the Dane as any other. And 
now France, when they see an opportunity, can easily 
resent former injuries. This business is not fit to- be" 
so openly debated. It requires more secrecy. 

A twofold necessity has been thought of, and is put 
upon you. — 1. It is not to be delayed till to-morroWi 
That will be too late. This is the very nick of timie,; 
and they put it upon you with so great necessity, that 
ail other arguments must receive no favour. 2. Yoii i 
must transmit wholly to the disposal of yom single 
person, to do what he pleases. There is nothing lost in 
the preparations of the: fleet. Y oiir oflScers, 1 belie^^e; 
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are all commissioned upon that presumption, that the 
militia is already in him. Nought will satisfy,^ unless 
the militia be granted in the single person within twenty- 
four hours. 

In answer to the objection, — 1. The vote will not 
seclude us, unless the disposal be in iha single persoitj 
and by that you give away implicitly the powder of 
the militia, Ix^fore you have asserted your own right, or 
taken it upon yourselves. Oh ! but you make the single 
person no other than a coniniittee-man ! 

‘‘ Yet, though loth to own it, kst yon come to a com^ 
monweiilih again, so (langerous, not so much as advice 
mil be admitted J 

2. And as you do not assert your right in the 
rniiitia, so you do not asst*rt your interest, or take that 
part of it that ])cloiigs to you in the very business be- 
fore you. You must have the persons' names brought in 
to you to be approved. It is told you, you are not able 
here to'make or manage peace or war ! Y our commander- 
in-chief must do it. 1 hope you will express your in- 
terest as well as a declaration. Assert the practice aa 
well as the right of the militia. Be assured of the 
faithfulness of the commonwealth ;! first, of those persons 
that you send, 1 hope you will have an able com- 
mander, and one that hath given good testimony of his 
good affection towards you. 

3. You must at one day give up all the interest in 
the militia, upon the necessity that is urged upon you ; 
the riecessity that it must be done in this manner, and 
tio otlier way. 

You have better methods ! . J. Assert Vour militia 
to be in you, 2, liefer it to your commissioners, fosee ' 
that no delay he in it. 3. Have your officers liefore 
you, and approve of them. 4. Appoint a committee of 
your ow’ii^ to advise about disposing of this to the most 
public advantage.” 

This speech produced a very great effect. Its last 
fecoinmendations in especial Avere most subtilely and 
effectively aimed. They revived the; old disputes be- 
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tween tlie long parliament and Charles, which had so 
many significant associations connected with them, and 
Inought back in its full force tlie startling question he 
had put to them in his previous s[>eech of the 9th of 
February — '‘ Shall wk bk vnukr-builueus to su- 
PRRME Sti/aut ? Shall we lay the foundation of a 
system that must bring a ' Charles the Second’ back to 
us sooner or later ? 

Some days after this, on the 1st of iMarch, 
we accordingly find the old dispute upon the source of 
Richard’s powrer, the famous " Petition and Advice” to 
bind the present parliament, and the propriety of aiU 
initting of the title of the " other house ” (as the 
miserable assembly of lords was contemptuously called), 
again in discussion. Vane’s speech ran thus : — 

" The more I consider this, the more difHculty I 
meet with. I have my eye upon the petition and ad- 
vice ; and if you considor l)ow things are left, upon the 
death of the late Protector, by that petition aiida<ivice, 

I am sure, unless you shut your eyes, you fmiy aeH that 
you ara the undoubted legislative poivcr, of the nation; , 
*nwn by that constitution hy which you are called y and 
the Vroieclor himself proclaimed, 

"1. You know when the Recognition was pressed, 
how much it was urged that the Protector should be 
made out . to be so, according to the petition and ad- 
vice, namely, by due nomination ; which bath never 
been done unto this day. The declaration of his 
highness appears not ! 

"Admit that he was duly nominated himself; yet 
there is no power in that petition and advice for this 
Protector to nominate another liouse : and that power in 
him is defective, because it was singly given to the late 
Protector. 

" I would have you first examine, whether those now;; 
sitting have any foundation, as now called, by that Jaw;,, 
there will be no cause of complaint against, you by keiep- 
ing to that rule. . 

" / understand not that objection that we are., ,■ 
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9hrunh and mdna^ed, and cannot proceed; that we 
can effect nothing unless we transact with these 
men. You have as much power to make a house of 
lords with the concurrence of the Protector, as the last 
parliament bad. 

I thought you would have gone to clear the rights 
and liberties of the people, and to have passed that 
between you and his highness, without owning the 
other house. 

‘‘ Sir, we have as much power as those that made the 
petition and advice. It is but the using of the just powers 
We are wandering and cannot find the door, so great and 
wifful blindness is upon us. It has pleased God to 
confound us in our debates, that we cannot, in a third, 
come to a question ; because we wander from our con?- 
stitution. 

" C -annot we dispatch the business of this parliament, 
and leave the other house alone till nex-t "parlia- 
ment ? Why may'^t not he left till then ? Keep but 
true to the things you have already. T know not how 
we are limited. Discourse abroad sags, your vote is 
v'ith them. How it comes, I hww not! 

It will be told you next, that a house of commons ia 
unnecessary, and out of your ruins the Seventy shall be 
built up ! Consider clearly whether this house now 
sitting have any foundation by this calling, to sit upon 
the petition and advice. If they have not, I think you 
are as fit to advise alnjut calling them^ as the council, 
that called them,” 

Six days later, these questions assumed a more prions 
shape, and a very long and ar^luous debate was taken on . 
the question recognising this house of lords, which,; ; 
secretary Thurlow, with amazing assurance, urged w;as 
as much entitled to existence under the petitioii an jj 
advice” as the house of commons or the protectpratel 
This called up Vane, who gave way to jgreater passion, 
and even fierceness of manner, than he had ever shown,, 
before. The terrible intensity of every word in / 
speech is truly astonishing. \ v , ; 

VOti^lV. '-O 



: I am y^ry aprry to trouble you sp^ late. Could I 

salssfy; myself these g^rounds that have been offered^ 

I ; should not trouble you. 

If y(»u negative^ fill the power is here. If 

the contrary i I dare say then all the power is gone hence. 

I conceive, in passing this in the negative, you do 
bring all power into tliis house, but not into that way of 
a, ooinmon wealth. 

: When the power of king or house of lords is melted 

dopfn into this house, it is in the people hy the law of 
nature and reason. Death, and tract of time, may melt 
it and bring it down, hut this shall never die. Where 
ia then the anarchy, the sneaking oligarchy ? 

‘■ The representative body never dies, whoever die. 
Provision is made for it. By the law of the land, they 
could have come together if there had been no pro- 
testor de facto. Tom are ever thus. 

“You have voted a protector de facto, and put it 
in a way of a bill, to put it de jure, and I hear no 
arguments now against it ! 

; “ The question is not now, whether the petition and 
advice shaU be a law, but w^hether it shall be so far as 
it is argued to he a law. Or whether it Ije not a lame 
law, to bring in king, lords, and commons, insensibly. 

“It was told you by Mr. Attorney, of the duchy, tliat 
ihia was a restitution. But it is not told you how the 
ptower came into the hands of your old servants, that 
,:turned you out of doors. 

r ^?;A« to die petition and advice, they declared here that 
it was made elsewhere ; and they gave you no more than 
th^y M^^^yht jit, a mere show ! 

f , “; 4 new family ; one peer in the room ,^ another,, and 
■h^es fa^e about again f . , 

% (Consider the fate of that king. I wonder to bear 
arguments of force used. 

^ ‘‘ Jf you pass this, you, pass all. The question is as 
^jCfitcbing as, that of the French king. When I ^Ur 
lUder.hpw pomprehenalye this question is, I wonder .{ipw ^ 
it should be thought to pass in the afl&rmative. 
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« 1. You admit this ‘‘house*' to be a rightful house, 
upon the same rightful foot with yourself. You admit 
them to he fit and meet persons, and that this is for the 
good of the people. 2. Ym set up a means to per-> 
petudte an arbitrary power oner you, to lay yoursehes 
aside-i and make you for ever useless, 1 may say odious, 
for eoer! 

“ You settle 130,000/. per annum, such as never was 
done. You have granted the excise and customs for 
ever, and fanned them in such a way as to make the 
people cry out their governors are very unnatural. The 
people would never part with customs. You can relieve 
no grievances. 

“ Formerly you might have gone alone. Possession 
— you see how far it goes. 

“ The sore is, they are afraid that you should go aloue 
to his highness and complain of his sneaking coun- 
sellors ! 

“ God is Almighty I 

“ Will not you trust Him with the consequences ? He 
that lias unsettled a monarchy of so many descents, in 
peaceable times, and brought you to the top of your 
liberties, though he drive you back for a while into the 
mldcrness, he vnll bring you back. He is a wiser 
workman than to reject his own work, 

“ Go you on to advise with his highness. — Advise him, 
in his tender years, of the maladministration ! I know 
no hindrance but you. may transact with his highness 
alone, and agree of “ another house" in the best way for 
the good of the nation," 

The effect of this speech was so great, that upon an 
actual division of the English memlwrs, it is thought 
the republicans must have won the day. 7'he Scotch 
atid Ir^i^h nominees of the crown once more turned the 
balance against, them. • 

AgdU^ ' th^ nomipe^ Vane now directed his as. 
saults. bn the ^h of startled the house by 

filing thefti thut ih prfetent drcuffistsitices they were no 
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hbtise^ and' that U they had been out of order ever since 
they sat.' ^ Upon a point of order he rose and saidj^ 
could not attend you yesterday in your great delate. 

* If I Understand any thing of order, you have been 
out of order ever since you sat. Till this was cleared, 
you ought to have done nought but choose your speaker. 

It arises thus to me. As your question was, last 
parliament, whether you would keep out so many mem. 
hers as that those that were in might make the peti- 
tion and advice ; now, the question is, whether you 
shall take in so many as are not members that may con- 
firm it. You propose to transact with those persons here 
that have no foundation, that you may transact with per- 
sons that have no law to he another bouse. By this means 
you have subverted your own foundation. Your wis- 
dom will be concerned in it, to part with a prize in 
your hands, that you know not how to manage. Again, 
it must he considered that they should withdraw, while 
this debate is afoot. Otherwise, they will hang upon 
you perpetually as a negative. As you lay your found- 
ation, so will the weight of it be. You will look, for 
peace, and have none. 

The vote for the single person ])a8sed with the 
greatest unanimity that ever was. \Yhen a man is 
asleep, he finds no hunger till he wake. / dovbt the 
people of England will he. hungry when they awake f 

A greater imposition never was by a single person 
upon a parliament, to jmt (>0 votes upon ypu. By this 
means, it shall be brought upon you insensibly, to vote 
by Scotch and Irish members, to enforce all your votes 
hereafter.” 

It is a remarkable proof of the surpassing influeiice 
of A^ane and the party he chiefly represented in this 
house, that notwithstanding even these nominees, and 
ail the scandalous resource.s which had been employed 
to influence the elections, the republicans actually ma. 
naged in the end to achieve a majority upon the omfti- 
ston of the word undoubted ” from the recognition of 
the FrotectorV title. 
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The last sjieech T shall notice in Burton’s Diary of 
this parliament attests Vane*s impartial justice and hu- 
manity, A petition had been presented to the house on 
the part of seventy persons^ royalist prisoners^ who had 
some years before been sent to Barbadoes. It appears 
that, when they arrived after much ill treatment at the 
place of their destination^ they were sold in the public 
market. It was alleged^ however, in answer to the pe- 
tition by some of the protector’s i>arty, that their slavery 
was limited to live years, and that a distinction was 
made in favour of their condition, above that of the ne- 
groes who worked in the cultivation and preparation of 
sugar. These face-making friends of liberty protested, 
besides, that these men had basely resisted the cause of 
the right faith, and deserved extreme punishment Most 
admirably did Vane answer them. A better retort was 
never made, nor was ever the distinction between hosti- 
lities, public and private, or between sincere enemies and 
false friends, more exquisitely given. The allusion from 
Lucretius, at the close, is in perfect keeping with the 
whole. 

I do not look on this business as a cavalierish busi- 
ness; but as a matter that concerns the liberty of the 
free-born people of England. 

To be used in this barbarous manner, put under 
hatihes, to see no light till they came thither, and sold 
there for lOOL — such was the case of this Thomas ! 

I am glad to liear the old cau^e m •mil resented. ; Uiat 
we ham a sense and loathing of the tyranny of the hie 
hhigj and of all that tread in his steps, to impose or/- 
liberty and property I As 1 should be glad to see any 
discouragement upon the cavaliers, so I should ber^ glad 
to see any discourag&ment and indignatmi of yours 
against such persons as tread in Charles Stuart's steps, 
whoever they he. The end of the major-generals was 
good as to keeping down that party, but the precedent 
was dangerous. 

'' Let us not be led away^ Whenever the tables 
turn> the same will be imposed upon your best B&in, 
o S 
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that is now designed to the worst There is a fallacjy 
and subtiky on both hands. I would have you be as 
vigilant against that party as you can: but if you find 
the liberty and property of tlie people of England thus 
violated, take occasion from these ill precedents to make 
good laws. 

That which makes me hate thecamliers, is their cavse, 
and when I see others hate their cause, I shall believe 
them, that they hate their persons, 1 detest and ablior 
them AS much as any. Let us not have new cavaliers 
and old. Let us hate it in those that tread in their 
steps, as welt as in themselves. Be not cozened by po- 
pularity on the one hand, in complaints of this nature, 
nor on the other hand swallow up your liberties and 
properties. Do not that whicli is bonum only, but 
hone'^ 

All extraordinary party, meanvrbile, had been formed 
without the doors of the house. It was supposed, by 
a large class of the more lilK*ral section of Cromwell's 
officers, that Vane's objects might at last prevail, such 
was the irresistible power and energy with which, un- 
subdued and unrelaxing, he still urged them forward. 
They now suddenly resolved upon the policy of hastening 
their achievement, by forcing a dissolution of the pre- 
sent corrupt house ; and a petition had accordingly been 
prepared by these men, and was forwarded through 
the hands of Fleetwood, the young protector’s brother- 
in-law, and Desliorough, his uncle, to Richard, request- 
ing him to dissolve the parliament. Richard, in alarm, 
accordingly despatched the keeper of the seal, as he was 
bidden, to dissolve the houses ; but, having received in- 
formation of the design, the house of commons detet’?* 
mined not to be dissolved, ordered their doors to lie close<l, 
and the gentleman usher of the black rod to lie refused 
the permission of entry. Some of the memliers abruptly 
quitted the house. It was voted that the fugitives 
should be called back, and that no member should hencer 
forth quit his place without leave. The Protector's 
summons to attend him in the house of lords was not 
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obey^ ; and while the usher unsuecessfully pressed for 
admittance, it is said ^ that ¥ane, > resolved to use even: 
this last opportunity of bringing Eichatd into contenipt, 
rose> and addressed the speaker in these Words : — - 
Mr. Speaker, — Among all tlie people of the uni verse, 
I know none who have shown so much zeal for the liberty, 
of their country, as the English at this time have done: 
they have, by the help of divine Providence, overcome 
all obstacles, and have made themselves free. We have 
driven away the hereditary tyranny of the house of 
Stuart, at the expense of much blood and treasure, in 
hopes of enjoying hereditary liberty, after having shaken 
off the yoke of kingship ; and there i^ not a man 
amongst us, who could have imagined that any person 
would be so bold as to dare to attempt tlie ravishing from 
us that freedom, which cost us so much blood and so 
much labour. But so it happens, 1 know not by wliat 
misfortune, we are fallen into the error of those who 
poisoned the emperor Titus to make room for Eomitian, 
who made away Augustus that they might have Tibe- 
rius, and changed Claudius for Nero. I am sensible 
these examples are foreign from my subject, since the 
Homans in those days were buried in lewduess and 
hixiiry; whereas the people of England are now re- 
nowned, all over the vrorld, for their great virtue and 
discipline ; and yet suffer an idiot without courage, 
without sense, nay, without ambition, to have dominion 
in a country of liberty ! One could bear a little with 
Oliver Cromwell, though, contrary to his oath of fidelity 
to the parliament, contrary to his duty to the public^ 
contrary to the respect he owed tliat venerable bocly 
from whom he received his authority, he usurped the 
governmeut. His merit was so extraordinary, that our 
judgments, our passions, might be blinded l^y it. He 
made his way to empire by tlie most illustrious actions.: 

^ f ny jthe authors of the Hiographia Brittanica, Oldmixon, and others, 
'lue speech is not in Burton, because that diary abruptly closes, before the 
day in question. : : 



he l)ia4 command tm amy had ihwfe 

him a conq^ei^oiTi and a people that had made^hhn t^ 
gC^oraJ.r as for ilichard Croinw^ his son^ WhO/^ 
ho? what are his tides? We have seen that he hdd a 
sword by his side ; but did he ever draw it ? Andy yc^ 
|s of more importance in this casey is he fit to ^ girt 
obedience from a mighty nation^ who could never 
aibotman obey him? Yet we must recognise this sum 
as our king, under the style of Protector! — a mahwi&out 
birth, without courage, without conduct. For my pafty 
I declare, sir, it shall never be said that I made'shoh a 
man my master. ** 

Richard Cromwell never appeared in public 
The government continued for a short time tO bi* :ad- 
ministered in his name, but he was himself null dad 
void.’' ■ 

After his formal abdication, which speedily foUOwCfd, 
an open coalition was announced between the republicans 
and the more liberal division of officers, by the 
of the respective parties. Vane and Fleetwood. Ifihfe 
result of this was the resuscitation of the famous Lbiiig 
Parliament, and the administration of the government^ 
for a short period, on republican principles. But for 
many reasons, which need not be discussed here, the 
cause was soon found hopeless. Upon the subsequent 
rupture between the parliament and tlie officers, ¥4tie 
adhered to the latter, as the last resource against Md^ 
in favour of a republic, accepted a commission and 
was ultimately, when fiiat inextinguishable parlianieilt 
revived itself again, carried under arrest for it intc>:%i8 
seat in Lincolnshire. This adhesion to the officerd>^^ 

This was made matter of charge against him on bis trial. He 
upon it thus: — That which reniains of tlirther ciwrge yet to me, is ’tBp'; 
b 4 )>iiu'.ss of a rcgiiiictit, an employment, which I can in truth atarm, 
own inclinaii&nti, nature, and breeding little fitted me for, and which 
intended only as honorary and titular, with relation to volunteers 'ipidii 
by their application to the council of state, in a time of great cotmnbtini;^ 
dttt nroiH>uiiid.;their own officers, and, wlUiout any seeking of miney or 
considering any fuiiher of it, than as the use of my name, did, anionk 
others, nominate me for a colonel, which the connefrof ^tatc ap|irt'bV‘i5di 
granting epnanissions to myself and all other oiliccrs relating theteuhtb. 
And the jparllainent confirmed liiy said commission, upon report thereof 
madeitotheih. . > 
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i^ertheless ]^n truly called one those acts which 
Vane a «^;acious arid sound politician.” He saw 
the commonwealth could be saved only by union 
with the army. He detected earlier than any other die 
deigns of Monk^ but strove in vain to collect materials 
tbi: their overthrow. Haselrig and his silly associates of 
the long parliament were meanwhile in ])roce8s of cajole- 
ment ti» their heart's content. Vane stayed at Belleau, 
now confident of the worst; and never at any time had 
Oliver Cromwell's despotism struck hirii so with anger 
or with shame, as when he now reflected on that state of 
indifference to liberty into which it had brought his 
countrymen w 

I will rapidly sketch the general features of his con- 
duct before his arrest, and then proceed to the restor- 
ation During his adhesion to the officers, he was 
app 0 nted one of the committee of safety, to whom the 
supreme and entire power of the country was intrusted, 
until parliament coubl make further arrangements. Tlie 
andiority of this committee was to continue only for 
eight days. A council of state was subsequently agreed 
upon ; and, on the 1 3 th of May, he was nominated one 
of its members. He was also, at that time, chairman 
of a committee of this council, to whom the whole mili- 
tary and naval force of the country was committed, with 
power to make all appointments in each brsuich of the 
service. Soon afterwards, a special commission was 
formed to administer the affairs of the admiralty, and 
he was placed at its head. In September, 1659} ho 
was made president of the council, and continued to 
serve in every important trust, as the leading member 
of committees of safety, and other executive and legisla- 
tive committees. Upon one of the latter committees, he 
discharged his last noble effort for the great cause his 
hie had been devoted to, by reporting a bill for the 
future and permanent settlement of the government, of 
which the following were the heads : < — 

‘'1.' That the supreme power, delegated by the peo- 
ple to their trustees, ought to be in some fundamentals 
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not dispensed with;” that is, that a constitutioiV ought 
to be drawn up and established, specifying the principles 
by which the successive trustees/' or representatives, 
assembled under it, should be guided and restrained in the 
conduct of the governtneiit, and clearly stating those 
particulars in which they would not be permitted to 
legislate or act, 2. One point, which was to be deter- 
mined and fixed in this constitution, so that no legis- 
lative power should ever l)e able to alter or move it, was 
this, — That it is destnictive to the people s liberties 
(to which, by God's l)l(?8sing, they are fully restored) 
to admit any earthly king, or single person, to the legis- 
lative or executive power over this nation/’ 3. The 
only other principle reported as fundamental, and to lx.* 
placed at the very basis of the constitution, was this, 
That the supreme power is not entrusted to the peo- 
ple's trustees, to erect matters of faith and worship, so 
as to exercise compulsion therein.” 

•Such services as these, however, were past for ever, 
for the people were now drunk with the orgies of the 
restoration.” irpon the occuTi-ence of this event, 
Vane left his seat in Lincolnshire, and came up to a 
favourite residence he liadat Hampstead, near London.* 
He was not conscious of having done anything in le- 
laliori to public affairs, for which he could not willingly 
and cheerfully suffer.” He had taken no share in the 
trial or death of (Jharles L, and the new king had gra- 
ciously promised a wide and merciful indemnity. But 
in the early part of July, l6’()0, he w^as arrested at 
Hampstead, and flung into the Tower. 

Lord Clarendon was the author of this measure. A 
glance at the proceedings by which Vane was excepted 
from the indemnity sliows it beyond the possilnlity of 
doubt. Long debates, and many conferences between 
the two houses of parliament, had taken place previously 
to the passing of that act. The house of commons pro- 
posed to subject to capital punishments those alone 
who had been immediately concerned iii the trial and 
' ' . * Ludldw, voL ul. y. 111. ' \ ' ' 
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execution of Charles 1.^ at the same time not exempting 
other offenders from penalties jind forfeitures. The 
king hiraselt^ in a spa^ch addressed to the lords on the 
subject of the act of indemnity, assured the house^ that 
he never had entertained a thought of excepting any be- 
sides those immediately concerned in the murder of hLs 
father, and begged them not to exclude others from the 
benefit of the act. This mercy and indulgence, the 
king said, would be the best way to bring them to re- 
pentance, and the safest expedient to prevent future 
mischief. The house of lords, however, urged the ne- 
cessity of excluding Vane, and this was distinctly on 
Clarendon's suggestion. In one of the conferences, the 

lord chancellor Hyde '' advised the exclusion of Vane, 
as “ a man of mischievous activity.” T//e commom op^ 
jioml this for some time. At length, after three confer- 
oDces, they agreed to except him, on a suggestion from 
the lord chmiccUor, that the two houses should petUiou 
the king to spare his life. A petition of the two houses 
was accordingly presented, praying the king, on behalf 
of sir Henry Vane, that, if he should bt? attainted, his 
execution might be remitted. The king received the 
petition, siiid granted the request. Even bishop Burnet 
admits the king gave a favourable answer, though in 
general words. On his trial Vane pleaded the royal ])ro- 
mise in his defence, and the fact of such a promise w^as 
not. denied by the counsel for the prosecution, 'rhe 
promise itself was absolutely read in the court. 

During these <lebatcs, the illustrious prisoner had 
been moved from prison to prison, and was at length 
immured in a solitary castle on one of the isles of 
Scilly. 

Here he was de]il)erately kept till a more pliant par^- 
liamcnt could Ik* got together for the purposes of his 
murder. It is not a harsh expression to use iu this 
case. From the moment of the restoration, Charles 
and his chancellor had resolved upon the murder of 
Vane; They procured his exception from the indem- 
nity act by a trick, and now waited till a house of 
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cbmmonsy iBore slavish and more zealous for royalty 
than that of the convention parliament, could be set 
on to clamour for his death. 

For two years, necessary to the completion of this 
diabolical plan, he was kept a prisoner ; and here, 
on Scilly, while waiting this slow approach of ven. 
geance, in the solitary and dismal recesses of a desolale 
castle, he lost neither his lofty spirit nor his calm phi- 
losophy. Although separated from his family and 
friends, and severed, as it %vere, from the earth itself, 
shut out from the light of heaven and the intercourse 
of man, hearing no sound bntthe dashing of the oceans 
waves against the foundation-stones, and the howling of 
its storms among the turrets, of his feudal prison, his 
8(Mil was s<^rcne and unruffled, the abode of peace ami 
light. Religion and philosophy, to whose service lie 
had devoted his great faculties and pure affections, in 
the days of his ardent youth and glorious manhood, 
when yiower and prosperity were his lot, and the world 
was bright before him, now came to solace and cheer, 
and bless him, in the reverse of his earthly fortunes, 
arid when the (lark clouds were gathering iiround the 
close of his career. Although,’' pursues an eloquent 
writer, speaking of him at this period, to human eye 
all his efforts had failed, and the cause of liberty waa 
utterly lost and undone, when even hope itself had 
fled from every other breast, he did not despond. Not 
a shadow of doubt passed over his spirit. His con - 
fidence was founded upon a rock, and his faith in the 
promises of God, disclosed to his clear and heaven-illu- 
mined vision tlie sure prospect of the happy period, 
when there would be no more tyranny or oppression oh 
the earth. He felt that the hour of his final trial was 
rapidly approaching ; and, although there was a coir- 
stitiitional delicacy and tenderness in his nature, whihh 
had even, made him so sensitive to physical sufferingj as 
to lead his enemies to charge him with a want of per- 
sonal courage, he contemplated death with a singular 
calmness and complacency of spirit. And weU he 
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nugbt ; for, when he looked back over bis life, his 
mind rested with a just satisfaction upon the faithtul 
and constant devotion of his talents to the cause of God 
and his people ; atid, when he turned towards the 
future, he contemplated, with a glorious hope and 
blessed assurance, the rewards in reserve for sincerity, 
btiiievolence, and piety, in that world urhere the wicked 
cease froni^trouhliiig, and the weary are at rest/' 

Some of the writings with which diis imprisonment 
was thus dignified and solaced happily remain on record. 
It was here he wrote the People’s (Jase Stated,'’ which 
1 have already fully described, and other leligious 
works ill accordance with tlic pure faith and the ele- 
vated doctrine which have also received ample illus- 
tration in these pages. Other fragments of W(^s 
remain, and are, many of them, of a <leeply touching 
character. He wrote of Government,” of lie- 
ligion, of Life,” of “ Death,” of Friends/' of 

Fnemies,” with all the calmness of an ancient philo- 
soplier, but in the deei>est and most generous spirit of 
diviner Christianity. The good onn (jadsb was now 
apparently lost for ever. All its greatest friends had 
•sunk into the grave, or were wandering in exile, or iin- 
mured in dungeons, or perishing on the scaffold. His 
own blood was, he well knew, thirsted* after by powerful 
eiicmies. Yet he contemplated all things as he had ever 
contemplated them; he saw all the objects of liis glori- 
ous life as they had ever been present with him, save 
only that now his hope was gone of himself surviving 
to witness their achievement. 

The people's cause, whom God after trial hath de- 
clared free, is a righteous one, though not so prudently 
aiul righteously managed as it might and ought to have 
been. God’s doom is therefore justly executed upon 
us, with what hiteut and jugglings soever it was pro- 
secuted by men/' 

In his Meditations on Death, he regarded that event 
not only with cheerful fortitude, but in the profoundest 
spirit of philosophy. 

Death is the inevitable law God and nature have 
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put upon us. Things certain should not be feared^ but 
expected. Things doubtful only are to be feared. Deathj 
instead of taking away any thing from us, gives us all, 
even the perfection of our natures; sets us at liberty 
both from our own bodily desires and others* domination; 
makes the servant free from bis master. It doth not 
bring us into darkness, but takes darkness out of us, us 
out of darkness, and puts us into marvellous Jight. No- 
thing perishes or is dissolved by death, but the veil and 
covering, which is wont to be done away from all ripe 
fruit. It brings, us out of a dark dungeon, through the 
crannies whereof our sight of light is but weak and small, 
and brings us into an open liberty, an estate of light and 
life, unveiled and perpetual. It takes us out of that 
mortality whicii Ixjgan in the womb of our mother, and 
now ends to bring us into that life which shall never 
end. This day, which thou fearest as thy last, is thy 
birthday into eternity. 

Death holds a high place in the policy and great 
commonwealth of the world. It is very profitable for the 
succession and continuanc.e of the works of nature. 

'^The fading corruption, and loss of this life, is the 
passage into a Ix^tter. Death is no less essential to us, 
than to live, or to be born. In Hying death thou flyest 
thyself : thy essence is equally parted into these two, life 
and death. It is the condition and law of thy creation. 
Men are not sent into tl\e world by God, but with pur- 
pose to go forth again ; which he that is not willing to 
do, should not come in. 

The first day of thy birth bindeth thee and sets thee 
in the way as well to death as to life. To he unwilling 
therefore to die, is to be unwilling to be a man, since i<i 
^ a man is to be mortal. It being therefore so service- 
able to nature and Uie institution of it, why should it be 
feared or shunned ? Besides, it is nece^ry and ine^^^ 
table ; we must do our best endeavour in things that are 
not rraediless, but ought to grow resoldte in , ; things 
past -remedy. - 

'' It is most just, reasonable, and desirable, to irave 
at that place towards which we are always waUciiig* 



Why fearest thou to go whither all the world goes ?J Ip 
W the part of a valiant and generous mind, to prefer some 
things before life, as things for which a man should not 
doubt nor fear to die. In such a case, however matters 
go, a man must more account thereof than of his life, 
lie must run liis race witli resolution, that he may per- 
form things profitiible and exemplary. 

The contempt of death is that which producetli the 
boldest ana most honourable exploits. He that fears 
not to die, fears nothing. From hence have proceeded 
the commendable resolutions and free speeches of virtue, 
uttered by men of whom theworldhas not been worthy.”* 
Of “ Life ” lie had then instructed himself to think 
as only the passage to a place where knowledge and 
virtue would be better achieved after the body was in 
the grave : — 

There is a time to live and a time to die. A good 
death is far better and more eligible than an ill life, A 
wise man lives but so Tong as his life is more worth 
than his death. , The longer life is not always the 
hotter. To what end serves a long life } Simply to live, 

* Again, in another jiassage of this exquisite fragment he says — “True 
natural uisdoiii pursueth the learning und praeticc of dying well, as the 
very end of life; and, indeed, be hath not spent his life ill that hath 
learned to die well. It is the chiefest thing and duty of life. The know- 
hnlge of dying is the kn(«wledge of liberty, the state of true fVcedotn, the 
way to fear nothing, to live w<dl, contentedly and peaceably. Without 
this there is no niinre pleasure in life than in the fruition of that thing 
wliich a man h.-areth always to lose. In order to which, we must above 
all endeavour that our sins may die, and that we see them dead before 
ourselves, which alone can give u* boldness in the day, of judgment, anii 
make us always ready and prepared for death, Death i.s jiol to be feared 
ami tied from, as it is by most, but sweetly and patiently to be waited 
for, as a tiling natural, reasonable, and inevitable.” 

1 cannot resist giving one extract more, in which we find two thoughts 
expressed almast literally in ,Shaksj»eare’s words : — “ It is a good time to 
die, when to live is rather a burthen than a blessing, and there is more ill in 
life than good. There are many thitigs in life far worse tlian death, in rc^ 
spcct wherenf we should rather die than live. The more voluntary our 
death’ is, the more honourable. Life nn-iy be taken away from every ntan^ 
by every man, but not death. 

“ It is a great point of wisdom to know the right hour and fit season (6 
die. Many mcH. hatv turviwd theie oum gtprp. That iS; the best; death 
which is well recollected ih itself, quiet, solitary, and atteudeth wholly 
to what at that time is fittest. 

“ They that live by faith, die daily. The life which faith inches, vrorks 
death. It leaiU dji the midd to things not seen, Which fife eternal, arid 
takes it oil' with its affections and desires, ffom things 8jscn». which: tectx 
temporary.” 
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breathe^ .^at, drinks and this world. What needs 
so long a time for all this ? Methinks we should soon 
be tired with the daily repetition of these and the like 
vanities. Would we live long to gain knowledge, ex- 
perience, and virtue ? This seems an honest design, but 
is better to be had other ways by good men, when their 
bodies are in the grave.^* 

In another most beautiful passage on this subject, his 
peculiar religious faith is strikingly showm : A- 

The knowledge, sight, and experience of such a 
kind of subsisting and heavenly manner of life, that 
man is capable of, is the best ])re|)arative, and most 
powerful motive, to leave the body, and surcease the 
use of our earthly organs. This, in effect, is all that 
bodily deatli, rightly known and understood, doth im- 
part : a lavrful surceasing the use and exercise oF our 
earthly organs, and our willing and cheerful resort! i^g 
to the use and exercise of that life without the body, 
which man is capable to subsist in, when made perfect 
in spirit, an equal and associate with angels, under the 
power and order of expressing what he inwardly con- 
ceives, as they do. This made Paul look upon life in 
the body, and life out of it, with no indifferent eye ; 
as accounting the being at home in the body an 
absence from the Lord ; and such a kind of absence 
from the body as death causes, to be tliat which makes 
us most present with the Lord ; which, therefore, he 
should be most willing unto, and, with greatest long- 
ing after, desire.*' 

Towards the close of the second year bf his impri- 
sonment, we ascertain the desperate efforts his enemies 
were making to force on his trial, in passages of a most 
affecting letter to his wife. 

Mv jvEAB Hfart,” he begins^ the wind yet 
continuing contrary, makes me desirous to l>e as much 
in converse wuth thee, (having this opportunity) as the 
providenee of God will permit ; hoping these will come 
safe to your hand. It is no small satisfaction to me, in 
these sharp trials, to experience the truth of those Christtah 
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prlncip]e.s while God, of liis grace, bath afforded you 
and me the knowledge, and emboldened us to make 
the profession, «)r. Have faith and hope, my dearest. 
God’s arm is not shortened; doubtless great and 
precious proinist?s are yet in store to be accomplislied 
in ami upon believers here on cartli, to the making 
of Christ admired in them. And if we cannot live 
ii) tile pow^r and actual possession of them, yet if we 
die in the certain foresight and embracing of them 
b\ faith, it will be onr great blessing, 2''his dark 
iihjht and hkwk ahade vdiivh God hath dmwn over his 
v:nrk in the mhUt of may he ^ for aught we know, the 

groiind-cotour to some beautiful piece that he is now 
r.vprtsing to the light.** Dwelling next upon tlie trials he 
iiad been called to, with a view to the working out of this 
sublime image, he expresses the good and holy 
influence wliich afflictions arc intended by Providence 
to exert upon the Christian aspects of man's cha- 
r?.ctcr, “ Nor would I have it thought, that 1 have 
already attained the powerful practice of this holy duty 
?snfl jierfectioii, hut it is much in my desire, aim, and 
h>cpe. I’he difficult circumstances 1 am in, and that 
1 am still more and more every day cast into, by God’s 
wisc'disposing providence, to the sequestering me from 
the world, and withholding all sensible comforts from 
eie, so much iis he dotli, make me, in some soit, confident 
it is for a good end, and that out of love and faithful- 
ness 1 am made to drink of this hitter cup, the better to 
hell) forwardotbftt necessary work in rne, and upon me, 
wherein consists the glorious liberty of the sons of God. 

If 1 may have and enjoy this, it would seem a very 
little matter to me to be in outward bonds, banishment, 
want, or any other afflictions. Help me, then, (in all your 
cares and solicitudes about me,) to wdiat will further and 
advance this work in me. The Lord grant me and mine 
to be content, if be deny us to live of our own, and will 
bring us to the daily bread of his finding, which he will 
have us wait for, fresh and fresh from liis own table, 
without knowhig any thing of it beforehand. Perad- 

VOL. IV p 
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venture there is a greater sweetness aiul blessing in such 
a condition than we can imagine till we have tried it. 
This may add to my help, even our making little haste 
to get out of our troubles, patiently waiting till (loil’s 
time come, wherein he will open the prison doors, 
either by death, or some other way, as he please, for 
the magnifying his own great name, not suffering us to 
be our own choosers in any thing, as hitherto hath been 
his way with us. 

And why should such a taking up sanctuary in 
God, and desiring to continue a pilgrim and solitary in 
tills world, whilst I am in it, afford atill mutter oj 
jealousy, distrust, and raye, as / see it doth to those 
who are unwiHiny that I should he buried and lie quiet 
in tny yrnve, where I now am. They that press so ear- 
nestly to earry on my trial do little know tvhut presence 
of God may he afforded me in it and issue out of it, to 
the magnifying of Christ in my body, by life or by death. 
Nor can they, I arn sure, imagine how' much I desire 
to be dissolved and to he with ('hrist, which of all things 
that can befall me 1 account best of all. And till then, 
I desire to be made faithful in my place and station, to 
make confession of liiin before men and/ not dony his 
name, if called forth to give a public testiinojiy and 
ivitncss concerning him, and to he herein nothing 
terrified. AVhat then will the hurt he, that I can or 
shall receive by the w-orst that man can do unto me, 
who can hut kill the body, and thereby o])en my prison 
door, that I may ascend into the pleasures that arc at 
Cli list’s right hand? If the storm against us grow still 
higher and higher, so as to strip us of all we have, the 
eartli is still the Lord's and the fulness thereof ; he 
hatli a good storehouse for us to live u])on. God can, 
and (if he think fit) will chalk out some way, wherein 
he may appear by his providence to choose for us, and 
not leave us to our own choice. And being contracted 
into that small compass, which he shall think fit to reduce 
us unto, we may, perhaps, meet with as true inward 
contentment, and see as great a mercy in such a 
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tration from the world, as if we were in tlie greatest 
outward prosperity. I know nothing tliat remains to 
us, hut like a tossed ship in a storm, t(» let ourselves he 
tossed and driven with the winds, till lie that can make 
these storms to cease, and bring us into a safe haven, 
do work out our deliverance for us. I doubt not but you 
will accordingly endeavour to prepare for the w'orst." 

In this letter, it will he seen. Vane’s touching design 
is not solely to prepare his wife and family for his 
death, which he knew^ to he near, but also to sustain 
and solace them in the poverty to which they would he 
left, should his estates suffer the forfeitures of trea- 
son, Soon after its date, which was March 7th, lf)Y)2, 
he was removed from Scilly to the Tower of London. 
I’he graml jury having found a hill against him as “ a 
false traitor, &c.,” he was arraigned before the court of 
king’s bench on the 2d of June, l6()2. 

Vatie was refused the assistance of counsel, and stood 
alone on the floor of the court tliat menioralxle day, 
against the attorney-general*, the solicitor-general, and 
four others of the most eminent lawyers in the kingdom ; 
among whom w^ere men that had been agents in the 
affairs of the commonwealth when Vane was its most 
eminent chief ! He was not permilted to see his in* 
ilictnient before it w'as now read, or to have a copy of 
it afler^vards, ami he had been denied the Ixmcfit of legal 
atlvice or consulUitioii out of the court as well as in. 
Yet he stood upon the floor of that court, the most 
cheerful and unmoved person there. 

The indictment charged him with compassing and 
imagining the death of Charles II., and conspiring to 
subvert the ancient frame of the kingly government of 

* This was Iho eccentric sir (h-olFroy Talmer, of whom Uoger North 
J?ives a ve.iy graphic sketch. He was (tistinjjuished by his ability 
niaeterly ktiowknlgc in hw proies-ion. and his wUilom and generosity 
are said to havt; been incnniitaraWc. During all the frnuWes of the age, 
he liv<?d ijuiet in the 'I’eniple, a professed and known eavalicr j and no tempt- 
ation of foar or i»Tofit could ever shake his principles. He bad great 
busineis in ctinveyancing, and would not keep a clerk who was not a strict 
eayalicr. One of hhi i;hnk.s was said to be so rigid, that he would never 
write the word Oliver with a great O, and the attorney-gcjicral himself 
was re{H)rted to have purchased the manor of Chariton froin iU resemblance 
to the name of bis royal master. 
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the realm. The overt acts laid in the indictment 
were, that the prisoner, in concert with other traitors, 
assembled and consulted to destroy the king and the 
government, and to exclude the king from the exercise 
of his foyal authority ; and that he took upon himself 
the government of the forces of the nation by sea and 
land, and appointed officers to hold command in an 
army raised against the king ; and lor the purpose of 
effecting his design, did actually, in the county of 
Middlesex, levy war against the king. 

This indictment, at \"ane’s reipiest, was read over to 
him twice, in English ; he then liesired that it might 
be read over to him in Latin, but this was refused. 
After taking some objections to the indictment, the most 
important of which was, that, as th(‘ offences charged 
in it were committed in his capacity as a member of 
parliament, or as acting under its commission, he could 
only be held to answer for them before parliament itself, 
and not at the bar of any inferior or otluT tribunal, — 
the judges peremptorily over-ruled them, and required 
him to answer to the indictment Guilty or Not 
guilty.’" 

Vane then urged, at great length, those reasons which 
led him to decline to put himself on trial by pleading to 
the indictment. Never were undeniable reasons pressed 
with such power and ability. He showed that it was 
impossible for him to have that equal and just trial 
which was his right as an Englishman. lie argued, 
that, contrary to all the authorities and princii>les of En- 
glish law, which he cited, he was arraigned before judges 
who, in another place, had pre-judged his case and 
recorded their votes againt him. He dwelt upon the 
months and years that had been occupied in contriving 
and collecting secret evidence to sustain the prosecution, 
while he had all the time been kept a close prisoner.* He 

* • “ It Is observable bow early hard tnea.'surc appeared in the way wherein 

the prisoner became excepted but of ilie act of indeinnity, when the cofu- 
nions, his jnoper (ieclurcd him in their thouj;(it.s not tit to bo on. 

■ donxered in the point of life; yet unto the judgment of the lords, (thai 
ought not to judge commoners, uubrought before them by the commviis, 
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entered upon aparticular examination of the sped ncations 
broiiJjbt against him, and showed that they were v.^gue, 
and general, and such as did not bear against him indivi- 
dually, hut as a memlicrof a parliament to which he was 
lawfully elected, and in which he had acted in concur- 
rence with the nation from time to time. In conclusion 
he addressed his judges, in this nervous and solemn 
strain : — 

“ Unto this, unless some remedy be afforded by the 
justice, candour, and favour of this conrl, it may be 
better for the prisoner (for aught he yet knows) to be 
irnme/Hatoly destroyed by special command, (if nothing 
else will satisfy,) without any form of law, as one to 
whom quarter, after at least two years* cool blood, is 


iiHK'h loss, in opposite to tlit* oonnrioris), thfcoiYimons worn no- 

.roYsSJaU'/l to yioid, i.'ttuTwisc tVjoact ol* imJcinnity to wliolo notion 
stop upo»> (l»is dispute and essential diH’orence between the two 
houses ; a competition, easily over-vul<'<l ; althougli, as it proves by the 
fiPipK'l, that act. of indemnity is Jike to beeomc fcli> (f<' .vr, or n destroyer of 
itself, if your lonlships slnaiid concufi ve youisel\ cs at liberty, iiotwitljstiind- 
iii': that act, not only to bring anew infosnemory upcjn the stage, tlK* state 
of all the past differences, from lirst to last, but to try and judge the merit 
of them ill niy person, and therein call in question the validity of that 
whole act, ami inal?e void the benctit intendcil by it, in me lhew.iT under- 
(akcMi and managed by botli or either of the houses of parliunuMit, be judged 
iinl.'uv/ul, and within the st dute of C'i Edward III. Eor this ailjutiges all 
Ihept.-ople of England morally guilty of the evil of a sin and off'ence against 
tlu! law of nature, which once done, whatever promised indemnity be 
granted for the present, the evil of the action remaineth upon record, not 
only to the infamy of the whole people of Enuland,bur their future danger, 
upon prctc'icc that they have forfeited the very indemnity uranUal. 

“ The length of time taken to search out matter against the prisoner, and 
the undue practices and courses to find out witncs.'jc.s, do further evidence 
how unlike the prisoner is to have an equal and indifTerent trial. He 
doubis nor, this will appear in Jus two years’ close imprison n^>nt, (six 
months wheretif was banishinenf) during which time, he was never so 
much as once examined, or had any qtK>Rtion put to him, wliereby hf* 
miglit conjecture wherefore he was couunitted to prison, any further than 
was expressed in the warrants of coiuinitments. Now these were »o gene^ 
r.al, that nothing certain or particular could Im gathered out of them. But 
upon the received opinion, that he was excepted out of the act of indem. 
nity, ana in the sense of both bouses, a great delinquent:, his estate was 
attempted to bo invtMitoricd, his rentals demanded, his renfs were actually 
sei 2 ed in the tenants’ hands, and they forbidden to ]>ay them. His very 
courts were prohibited by olnctfrs of great personages, claiming the grant 
of the estate, and threatening his officers from doing their duty. By these 
kind of undue proceetiings, the prisoner had not wherewithal to maintain 
himsolf in prison, and his debts, to the value of above 10,0001, were undis- 
charged, either principal or interest. The hopes of private lucre and profit 
hereby, was such in the tenants and other iiersons, sought out for far and 
near, to he witnesses, that it is no wonder at last, something by way of 
charge comes to be exhibited.” The foregoing is from a paper he left 
behind Jiirn in bis prison, indorsed ” Memorandums plfadaUe on mu ar» 
ToignmenV* 
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thought iit to be denied in relation to the late wars. 
This may seem better than under a colour and form of 
justice^ to pretend to give him the benefit of the law and 
the king's courls, whose part it is to set free tlie inno- 
cent, upon an equal and indifferent trial bad before them, 
if their cause will bear it : but it is very visible before- 
hand, that all possible means of tltdence are taken and 
withheld from him, and laws are nunie (\r post facto, to 
forejudge the merit of the cause, the party being unlieard. 

And wlieii lie hath said all this, that, as a rational man , 
does occur to him, and is fit for him to represent in all 
humility to the? court, lie craves leave further to add ; 
that he stands at this bar not only as a man, and a man 
clothed with the privileges of the most sovereign court, 
but as a Christian that hath faith and reliance in God, 
through whose gracious ami wise appointment he is 
brought into those circumstances, and unto this place at 
this time, whose will he desires to lie found resigned up 
into, as well in what he now calls him to suffer, as in 
what he hath called him formerly to act, for tlie good of 
his country, and of the people of God in it. Ujion this 
fiottom, he blesses the name of his God, he is fearless, 
and knows the issue will be good, whatever it prove. 
God's strength may appear in the jirisoner’s weakness ; 
and the more all things carry the face of certain ruin 
and destruction unto all that is near and dear to liim in 
this world, the more will divine deliverance and salvation 
appear ; to the making good of that Scripture, that he 
that is content to lose his life in God’s cause and way, 
shall save it, and he that instead thereof goes about to 
save his life upon undue terms, shall lose it. 

Far be it tlierefore from me, to have knowingly, 
maliciously, or wittingly offcrulod the law, rightly under- 
stood and asserted ; much le.ss, to have done any thing 
that is malum per or that is morally evil. This is 
what I allow not as I am a man, and what I desire with 
stedfastness to resist, as I am a Christian. If 1 can 
judge auy thing of my own case, the true reason of the 
present difficulties and straits 1 am in, is because 1 have 
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(icsiiecl to walk by u just and righteous rule in all my 
actions, and not to serve the lusts and passions of men, 
hut rather to die, than wittingly and deliberately sin 
against (iod and transgress his holy laws, or prefer my 
own private interest before the good of the Avhole com- 
munity I relate unto, in the kingdom where the lot of 
my residence is cast.” 

Jk^fore resuming Ins seat, Vane once more claimed 
tlie beneht of counsel. Tlie court told him that if he 
Avonld plead, and put himself on the issue, he should 
then have counsel assigned. After considerable urging, 
and wdth evident reluctance and tlistriist of tlie sincerity 
of the court and its promise, he was prevailed upon to 
comply, and to plead not guilty. He was at once re- 
manded to prison, and, four <lays aft(‘r, was brought up 
to trial. 

Upon taking his place in the court, he daimed the 
jiromisc of his judges, and was told that they would be 
his counsel ! So went on this <lclil)eiate murder. Since 
the first promise Avas made, chief justice Forsmr (avIio 
presidetl at the trial), had been to Hampton UoUrt, and 
received instructions. He and his associates, throughout, 
Avere merely the instrnineiits of the murderers behind 
the scene, Cliarles and Clarendon. Chief justice Forster 
had even been overheard to say, on the day of ar- 
raigninciit, Avhen the convincing argnincnt.s of the pri- 
soner had left the prosecuting officers Avithout tlie power 
of answering them, “ Though we knoAv not Avhat to .say 
to him, A\-e knoAv wJiat to do Avith hiin.” 

'Die attorney- general, sir GcoffVt?y Palmer, noAv stated 
the nature of the overt acts charged against the prisoner, 
and the particulars of the proofs. “ VV'e shall prove,*’ 
he said, that the ])risoncr sat with othtrs in several 
councils, or rather confederacies, encroached the go- 
vernment, levied forces, appointed officers, and at last 
levied open and actual Avar at the head of a regiment ; 
and though lie be chargeable for any crime of treason 
since the beginning of the late Avar, yet we shall con- 
fine the facts of which we charge him to the reign of 
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his pi’eseiit majesty/' The first piece of evidence was 
a wa\ rant under the hand and seal of the prisoner, di- 
rected to the officers of the navy, and coininanding them 
to issue out stores for the service of the governmeut. 
The signature of tlie prisoner was proved by two wit- 
nesses acquainted AvitU the general cliaracler of his hand- 
writing. Several entries in the journals of the house of 
connuons wore then read. One of them, dated the Ist 
of Ft hruary, l()1.9j imrportcd to be an order ior estab- 
lishing a council of state. Another entry, of the date 
of tlie l.'lth of February in the same year, contained 
instructitms to the council of state, rccpiiring them to 
suppress tlie attempts of any who should pretend title 
to the kingly government, from the late king, or from his 
son, or from any otlier person. 'I'lie attorney -general 
insistefl that the former pan of these instructions showed 
an interest to destroy tlie person of the king ; and that 
the latter part showed an interest to destroy the 
f?overnment. It appeared from anotiier entry 
in the journals, of the 14th of February, l()49j 
that the prisoner had been cliosen a member of 
of the council of state, and hud acted upon the in- 
structions before mentioiKMl, and usually sat in the 
council ; and that he had also acted as treasurer of the 
navy. The fact of his sitting as member, in a com- 
mittee of council, Avas also proved by Avitnesses. It 
was further proved, that in l()5i he Avas appointed 
president of the council of state, and as such signed 
orders for military equipments. Another entry was 
read, dated 7th of May, from which it appeared 

that a committee of safety had been appointed for the 
care of the commonwealth, ami that the prisoner was 
one of its members, and as such had acted in conference 
with foreign ambassadors, and nominated officers to 
commands in tlie army, ami had made several orders, 
and acted in various other Avays in the service of the 
commoiiAvcalth. A witness of the name of Marsh 
proved that the prisoner proposed a new model of the 
government, Whitelocke presiding in the chair; and 
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that one of the particulars })roposed was a resolution 
(Icchiriug it destructive to the people’s liberty to admit 
any king into power. Another witness stated that he 
believed sir Henry Vane had proposed this resolution 
to tlie chairman ; and affirmed positively that he gave 
reasons in its support. A third proved that sir Henry 
Vane had been at the Iiead of a cojii]>any ox soldiers in 
Southwark. * 

Such was the substance of the evidence in su])port of 
tlie prosecution. Sir Henry Vane was now called upon 
for bis defence. He argued, first, in point of law, that 
tlie word “ king,” in the statute of treasons, could only be 
understood to mean a king regnant, one in the actual 
possession of the crown ; and not a king merely such 
dc /nre, wlio is not in possession of the throne : that 
the parliament was the only power regnant at the time 
alleged ; conse(iuently, that no treason could be com- 
Miitted against the king. He was proceeding in this 
argument, when the court observed, that, previous to 
entering into his defence in matters of law, it rvould be 
proper for him to call witnesses, if he had any. IJpofi 
this, he said that not having been informed of the 
nature of the charges, nvor of the evidence to be brought 
against him, lie had not been able to provide witnesses, 
aiul he therefore desired process of the court to saimnoa 
witne.sses, and a further time to answer the charge ; 
but the court declared that such a delay could not be 
allowed. Undaunted, he then, w^ith infinite learning 
and ability, grappled with all the evidence against him, 
and justified every particular of his conduct. The 
learning, the eloquence, the lofty courage witli which 
lie did tJiis, will appear in the following masterly pas., 
sages : — 

‘^Tlie causes that did happen, to move his late majesty 
to depart from his parliament, and continue for many 
years, not only at a distance and in a disjunction from 
them, but at last in a declared posture of enmity and 
war against them, are so well known and fully stated in 
* Phillipses State Trials. 
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print, not to sny^ wrilteu in eharactf^ra of blood, on both 
parts, that I shall only mention it, and refer to it. 

Thh matter was not done in a corner. The appeals 
were solemn, and the decision, by the sword, was given 
by that God who, being the judge of the whole world, 
does right, and cannot do otherwise. 

occasion of these unhappy differences, thus hap- 
pening, most great aiul unusual changes and revolutions, 
like an irresistible torrent, did break in upon ns, not 
only to the disjointing that parliamentary assembly amojig 
themselves (the bead from the members, tlic co-ordinates 
froEii eacli other, and the houses within themselves), hut 
to the creating such formed divisions among the people, 
and to the producing such a general state of confusion 
and disorder, that hanlly any were able to know their 
duty, and with certainty to discern who were to com- 
mand and who to obey. All things seemed to be re- 
duced, and in a manner resolved into their first elemonts 
and principles. 

Nevertheless, as dark as such a state may l)e, the 
law' of England leaves not the subjects thereof, as I 
humbly conceive, without some glimpses of di reaction 
wlrat to do, in the cleaving to, and pursuing of which, 1 
hope I shall not be accounted nor judged an offender ; 
or if 1 am, I shall have the comfort and peace of my 
actions to su])j)ort me in and under my greatest .sufferings, 

“ The king is acknowledged to have two capacities in 
him ; one a natural, as he is descended of the blood 
royal of the realm ; and the body natural he hath in this 
capacity, is of the creation of almighty God and mortal: 
the otlier is a politic capacity, in respect of wliicli he is 
a body politic or mystical, framed by the policy of manj 
W'hich is immortal and invisible- To the king, in both 
these capacities conjoined, allegiance is due; that is to 
say, to the natural person of the king, accompanied with 
his politic capacity, or the politic appropriated to tha 
natural. 

^^The politic capacity of the king hath properly no 
body nor soul: for it is framed by the policy of matu* 
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In all indictmente of treason, -when any one does 
intend the death and destruction of the king, it must 
needs be understood of his natural body, the other l>eiiig 
iininoitul. 'rhe indictinent therefore concludes contra 
hyiantue suer dchitum, against the duty of lus allegiance, 
so tliat allegiance is due to the natural body. 

Admitting then Unit thus by law allegiance is due to 
the king (as before recited), yet it is always to pre- 
sumed that it is to the king in conjunction with the 
parliament, the law, and the kingdtnn, and not in dis- 
junction from or opposition to them ; and that while a 
parliament is in being and cannot be dissolved, but by 
the consent of the three estates. 

'I’liis is therefore tliat which makes the matter in 
questioji a new case, tliat never before happened in the 
Iviiigdoin, nor was ])ossiblc to happen, unless there had 
been a parliament constituted, as this was, unsubjected 
to adjoiirninent, prorogation or dissolution, by the king's 
will. AV'here such a power is granted, and the co-ordi- 
nates thereupon disagree and fall out, such ejects and 
consequents as these that liave happened will but too 
probably follow. And, if cither the law of nature or 
Kngland inform not in such cast^, it will be impossible 
for the subjects to know tlieir duty, when that power and 
coininaml which ought to flow from three in conjunction 
comes to be exercised by all or either of them, singly 
and apart, or by two of them agaiiivSt one. 

AV'heii new and never-heartl-of changes do fall out in 
the kingdom, it is not like that the known and written laws 
of the land should be the exact rule, hut the grounds and 
rules of justice, contained and declared in the law of 
nnture, are and ought to l)e a sanctuary in such #ases, 
even by the very common law of Kngland : for, thence 
originally spring the unerring rules, that are set by the 
divine and eternal law for rule and subjection in all 
states and kingdoms." 

In a subsequent passage of this immortal defence he 
illustrated the emphatic differences which separated his 
case from that of almost every other, though he avowed 
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the same devotion to the good cause coninion to all who 
had suft'ered for it^ and proudly appealed to his vir- 
tuous and unstained confluct in his days of power. 

'l^hc; resolutions and votes for changing the govern- 
ment into a con inion wealth or free state were ]>assed 
some weeks before my return to x^ai'li ament. Yet after- 
wards, so far as I judged the same consonant to the 
principles and grounds, declared in the law'S of England, 
for upJiolding that political power which hath given 
the rise ami introductiou in this nation to monarchy 
itself, by the account of ancient writers, I conceived it 
my duty, as the state of tilings did then appear to me, 
notwithstanding the said alteration made, to keep my 
station in iiarliaincnt, and to perform my allegiance 
therein, to king ami kingdom, under the powers tln?n 
regnant, upon my i»rinciples before declared, yielding 
obedience to their authority and commands. And having 
received trust, in reference to the safety and preservation 
of the kingdom, in those times of imminent danger, 
both within and without, I did conscientiously hold my 
self obliged to be true and faithful therein. This I did 
upon a public account, not daring to (piit my station in 
parliament, by virtue of my tirst writ. Nor ivas it for 
any private or gainful ends, to proht myself or enrich 
iny relations. This may appear as well by the great 
debt I have contracted, as by the destitute condition my 
many chihlreii are in, as to any provision made or 
them. And 1 do xiublicly challenge all persons what- 
soever, that can give information of any bribes or covert 
ways, used by me, during the whole lime of rny public 
acting. Therefore I hope it will be evident to the 
cou$|ieHces of the jury that what I have done hath 
been upon principles of integrity, honour, justice, reason, 
and conscience, and not as is suggested in the indict- 
ment, by instigation of the devil, or want of the fear of 
God. 

A second great change that happened upon the con- 
stitution of the parliament, ai^d in them, of the very 
kingdom itself and the laws thereof, —-to the plxicking up 
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the liberties of it by the very roots, Jitid the introflueing 
of an arbitrary regal power, under the name of Ibotcctor, 
by force and the law of the sword, — was the usurpation 
of Oroniweil, which 1 o])posed from the beginning to 
tlie end, to that degree of sul:ering, and wdth that con- 
stancy, t’uat well near had cost me not only tlie loss of 
rny estate, but of ir.y very life, if he might have hud his 
will, winch a higher iinji he hindeied. Yet I did 
remain a prisoner, under great hardship, four months, 
in an island, by his orders. 

“ Hereby that which I have asserted is most imde- 
niably evident, as to the true grounds and ends of my 
actions all along, that were against usurpation on the 
one hand, or such extraordinary actings on the other 
jis I doubted the laws rniglit not w'arrant or indemnify, 
unle.^s .[ were inforced thereunto by an over-ruIii5g and 
inevitable necessity.” 

I n conclusion, he put in these questions to the court : — 

“ 1 » Whctlicr the collective body of die jiarliament can 
he impi'ached of high treason* 

2. Whether any person acting by authority of par- 
liamciit, can, so long as he acteth by that authority, 
coumiit treason ? 

3. W'hether matters acted by that authority can be 
called in question in an inferior court 

4. Whether a king f/cy«rc,aiid out of posse.ssion, can 
have treason «ommitted against him, he not being king 
de facto, and in actual possession? And prayed it might 
he argued by counsel. 

^^5. Whether matters done in Southwark, in another 
county, may be given in evidence to a Middlesex jury?” 

All these masterly arguments to law, and appials to 
simplest reason, were of course unavailing. The court 
held, tliat the parliament was determined and dissolved 
by the death of Charles I, ; that the proceedings sub- 
sequent to tliat event, though conducted in the name of 
parliament, were without any legal authority> and abso- 
lutely void; that Charles II* became king de facto sis 
well as de jure, from the raoment of his father s death ; 
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and that all acts, done with intent to exclude him from 
the exercise of his kingly offico, were overt acts of high 
treason. As to the objection respecting the counties, 
the court held that any overt act_, tending to prove the 
com})assing of the death of the king, might he given in 
evidence^ in whatever county that overt act had been 
chmniitted. 

Vane, resolute and undauntcfl, still ])rayed the benefit 
of a bill of exceptions upon these points ; but this the 
court refused, being of opinion that the statute of West- 
minster i:i. chapJJl., which allows of bills of exceptions, 
does not apply to a criminal case*, but only to actions 
b(;twcen party and party. He then proved^ by a few 
■witnesses, the utter falsehood of much of the crown 
evidence, and so closed his defence, 

'rhe solicitor-general now^ rose, and made a most 
brutal speech. He openly declared that the prisoner 
mt/’Sf be made a public sacrifice ; and, in allusion to his 
urgent demands for tlie benefit of coiinst?!, lield this 
indecent language — “What counsel, docs he think, 
would dare to speak for him in such a manifest case of 
treason, unless he could call down the heads of his 
fellow traitoris, llradshaw or Cook, from the top of 
Westminster Hall ?’' Whcji the solicitor had ended, 
the court sent out the jury without saying a word on 
the merits of the case, in order that the effect of his 
harangue might not he impaired, and cvm per- 

mitted to hold a secret consultation with the foreman as 
they were leaving the ho.v. After an absence of half an 
hour, the jury returned into court with a verdict of 
guilty^ and Vane was carried hack to the Tower. 

S<jme friends visited him in his cell immediately after 
his Tetnrn to it, and they were surprised to find him in 
cheerful spirits. Although he had been in court for 
more than ten hours, without any refreshment, and en- 
gaged for a large part of the time in the most earnesi 
and energetic efforts of argument and oratory, he 
seemed, at the conclusion, to be clothed with ne^ 
strength and animation of soul. They questioned hiirii 
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aT](l hc‘ explained the Ming thus ; — lie had all 
along,” he said, ‘'foreseen the prosecution, AvhicU had 
then been consummated. He knew that the offences to 
be rharped upon him would he such as Avould equally 
involve the whole nation ; and that in defending him- 
self he might, tlicrefore, he considered as delending the 
jibcrty and life of every Englishman, who had acted in 
^he ("luse of the commonwealth. He had been deeply 
piqnessed with a sense of the obligation that rested 
.^iipon him to make a defence worthy of the importance 
‘ nd magnitude of the occasion ; and lie had formed the 
resolution to avail liimsx'lf of every security which the 
cousii'.ution and laws of the country had provided to 
protect the subject against injustice atjd ojqnession. 
Actualc'd by tliese views, he had refused to plead to the 
iniliclment until he was assured he should have the 
leuetit of counsel. When, on the ’ morning of tiiat 
day, he found that lie had been deceived and betrayed, 
and was without couissel to advise with him, aid him, 
and speak for him, and that the great cause of liberty 
anrl riglu was left for him alone to vindicate, he was 
oppressed with a sense of his incoinj)eteiicy to do it 
justice. But in looking back, at the close of the day, 
upon the flefence he had l)cen enabled to make, his 
licart overflowed with devout gratitude and joy. He 
blessed the J^ord that he had hecti strLMiglliened to 
main tain himself at the i)ost wdiich providence had 
assigned him ; that arguments had been suggested to his 
mind ; that he had not been left to overlook any means 
of (h fence ; that his lips hatl been clothed with more than 
their usual eloquence, and tliat, by his gracious help, be 
had been enabled to discharge, to his own entire satis- 
faction, the duty he owed to his country, and to the 
liberty of his countrymen. He had spoken that day, 
as he told tlie judges, ‘not for his owmi sake only, but 
for theirs, and for posterity.’ He had done his best 
and his utmost for himself and for his fellow men, his 
conscience was discharged, his obligations to society 
were fulfilled, and his mind was, therefore, at peace 
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TVith itself, at peace with the world, and full of satis- 
faction, comfort, and joy/’# 

The real ninrdercis now appear upon the scene. We 
are able to uplift the curtain which has concealed thorn 
hitherto, and sliow them to tlie execration of posterity. 

Tiic time liad come for the redemption of the king’s 
solemn promise that he would remit Vane’s sentence 
slmuld he be proved guilty. Instead of interfering to 
redeem, he interfered to wd»ct the zeal of Clarendon, 
He tlms wrote, the day after the trial, to liis pious 
ciianciUor : — 

“ Hampton Omrt, Saturday, 
Twu ij> the allcriKMWi. 

The relation, that has been made to me of sir 
Henry Vane’s carriage yesterday in the hall, is the oc- 
casion of this letter, wdiich_, if I am rightly informed, 
was so insolent as to justify all ho had done, acknow- 
ledging no supreme power in Ertgland but a parliament, 
and Tuany things to that purpose. You have had a true 
account of all ; and if he has giveti new occasion to Ix^ 
hatiged, certainly he h too danyerom a man to kt /n-v;, 
\f we ran honestly put him out of the way. Think of 
this, and give me some account of it to-morrow, till 
‘when I have no more to say to you. C. 11.” 


On Wednesday, the 11th of June, Vane was brought 
up to receive his sentence. After the usual formalities, 

* I will suiijuin a lew deiails from Kikes: — “0»r this day, liberty bciBg 
given 10 friends to visit him in the Tower, Jie received them with very ijreat 
cheerfulness and with a coniposed frame of spirit, having wholly given U|» 
himsv lfto the will of Clod. It being told him by a friend, tii.ii his death 
woul.i be a loss to the peopleof God, heansweii'd, that (rcrti would raise uy 
other instrunievits t<i serve him and his people.” And as to the king's pro- 
mise. “ l''pon friends peisuadiiighim to make some .submission to the king, 
and to endeavour the obtaiiitiig of his life, he .said, if the king did not 
tijink himself more cotieenu^d for his honour and word, th.in he did for 
his life, he was very willing they .should take it. * Nay, Idecdare,* said h^, 
* that. I value my lifr less in a good Cittiso, than the king can do his prouiisf- 
1 think the king hirnsvlf i.s .“o suliiclcntly obligoil to spare n y life, that it 
is rd.tt>r for him to ilo it, than mysetf to s^ekit.*'* The followiog ts 
tremely touching.” Men: ion being made to him of the cruel proceeding* 
against him ; Alas .sai<l he, what ado they keep to make a |)f»or creatute 
like his Saviour! Tn direourse he said, If the sludding of my bUuul luay 
prove ail occasion of gathe ring together in one the dispersed interests 
and remn.intor the adherers to this cause, of wh.'ilevor uiH'criug ptrsua- 
siofis, 1 should think ten thousand livcsj^ if L hud them, well si>ent in (iuw 
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he was called upon to answer, whether he had any 
thing to say, why sentenceof death should not be passed 
upon him /' Vane rose upon this, with an air which suf- 
ficiently indicated that he not only had something, but a 
good deal, to say, why sentence of death should not be 
passed upon him." He commenced by observing that he 
had not yet heard the indictment read in Latin, arid 
he claimed] it as a right undeniable. This led to a 
sliarp debate between him and the judges and lawyers, 
in which he finally prevailed. When the indictment hatl 
been read in Latin, he next claitneil counsel to make 
exceptions to the indictment, according to law. After 
much discussion this was over-ruled ; but he would 
not relinquish his claim until the court had distinctly 
assumed the responsibility of refusing it. The next 
thing he offered was a bill of exceptions, which, in 
the want of counsel, he had framed himself. It had 
been offered on the day of his trial, anil the judges had 
then refused to sign it. He now showed that the statute 
of Edward had never been repealed, and he adduced 
passages from sir Edward Coke, to prove, that, if the 
justices should refuse to sign a bill of exceptions, they 
might be compelled by a writ to sign it, and otherwise 
proceeded against. . This bold measure on the part of 
the prisoner confounded and staggered the court. The 
statute was explicit, the law clear, the right certain." 
But after much evasion and disputation, the court re- 
fused to sign or receive it ,* and on this point also Vane 
would not relinquish his claim, until the judges had, one 
by one, assumed the responsibility of the refusal. 

The bill of exceptions, prepared by Vane, has been 
preserved. It is a papef of great ability, learning, and 
interest, setting forth all the particulars, in w’hich he 
had been unjustly used, and* the law violated in bis 
person. In the course d it, he mentions several in- 
teresting circumstances, iinplying the baseness of Monk, 
and other matters. • 

, • " On Uie^ay of pny amignincQt, an eminent person wm to iity 

1 bad foifoited my head, by what I said that day, eVeJr 1 

vor.. IV. Q 
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Vane’s next step w«as to request the reading of the pe- 
tition of the parliament in favour of his life, and the 


«jy Ot'ftnco, Wh.'it that shouW be, I know nor, OKcopt my sayinij in ojKjri 
cfiurt, ‘ sovereign ])ower of parliament,* which tlie attorney-genunil wrote 
down, atter he had jiroinised at my request, no exception should bo take/j 
at words; and whole volumes of lawyers* hooks {ia.^s up and down the 
mition with that title, ‘sovereign |K>wer of parliament.’ Six inoderitti^ 
men, that were like to auisider what they dirt, helovo lhi:j would throw' away 
my life, wore summoned t o be of my petty jury, which the kind’s cunnsel 
bearing, wrote a lelter to one of the sfiefilKs, to unsuniuion thonj ; and a 
new list was made, the night iimnedwtely befoie the day of verdict, on 
purpose that the piisoner might not have any knowledge of them, till pro- 
sented to Ins v iew ami choice in Westminster Hall. Yet one of the lin ty- 
cight of tliis list 'who said he would have starved Ijiniself before ho would 
have found sir Henvy Viiiie guilty of trertson) was never called, tlnmgh lie 
walked in ti>e hall all the \y^ilo. And in that iiurrv of those that compassed 
about, 1 being alone, stripped of all assistance, sir William Roheris fore- 
man, and sir CliristopJior Abdy, wore swrorn by the court, betbre 1 ww 
iitrare; so niy challenging them might seem a personal disobliging and 
exasperation of them against me, .nfrer they were sworn and lived. The 
solicitor als<» had a long wliisper with the foreman of the jury, in the court, 
b(^^o^t' tliey wont to verdict, telling him the prisoner must he asacrilice i't v 
the nation, tic. Siuldeuly after which I am liere calleil to receive my sen- 
tence. After the day of my trial, the judges went to Hampton Court.” 

The foregoing is homa paper he liml prepared in arr(.st of judgment. 
This also is an extract, Irom his most able and convincing argument 
on the law of treason : — 

“ The law' is irnuio for the benefit and security of the subject, whom I lie. 
law tequiros not to examine the right of sovereignty. Nor is the danger 
lies* under one government than another. 'I’lie istatute is, for securing 
tho subject.^ from all dormant titles, that they may safely pay their alle. 
glance when they receive protection, and that’ they may not be in tlanger 
of being de.st.r«yed by two jwwers at the same time. For that pow er which 
is supreme, and dejiicfo^ will be obeyed, and make? it treason to do other- 
wise, be it right or wrong. And if the Mihject be at the same time in 
danger of committing treason against the power dc jure, then is he in a 
ihisevable condition and iftate of unavoidable necessity, which is provided 
against hy the laws of the land. IMbcnvise, if he be loyal to the king de 
jure, he siiall be hanged by the king da facto ; and if ho i)e faithful to rise 
King de facto, he shall tlie hy the king dejure, when he recovers possession. 
Against this it was, that the statute of 11 Henry VI I. was provided, ih the 
dilfbrence betwixt the two houses of York ai:d Lancaster. My ciwe is 
either the same with that, and then I desire the htmefil of that statute ; 
or else it is new, and then 1 desire, as is provided, '25 Ldwarcl III., that ic 
be referrtHi to the jiarliament.” 

And histly (one of these points rcsi>ecting the indictmenthesubscquottly, 
ai 1 have said, achieved} : 

“ I have'iiotbeen permitted to haveacopy or sight of the Indictment, ridv 
so much gsto he.ar it rend in l^atin, which is the original record of the 
court, and ought to be the foundation of their whole proceeding with me. 
1 often desired tht^e things of |he court, 1 w.as fiut (after two ye^ii* 
close Imprirtonmcnt) to answer for my life, to a long indictment, read in 
KngUiih, Avhich whether it were rightly translated bow should ! khoiti 
that might uot hear the oiigiiial record in Latin Counsel also, learned 
in thib were denied me, though pressed for by me, again and again, tic- 
foi;e.^l pleaded. And had they been granted, what could they Im»vc 
ais to defects of bw in the indictment, unless they might have had a t^py; 
df It beforehand V My trial for life was huddled up. The jury, as vras 
fo»d me,, mast not eat or drink, tai they,had done their work ! but w^y 
such haste arid precipitancy for a man’s Jife,,that is uiOte thah or 
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kijig’s promise, in reply, not to take it away. After 
much dispute he prevailed on this point, and the pro- 
ceedings •in reference to that petition were read in 
o])en court. He then reminded the court, who had 
begun to slunv signs of impatience under his search- 
ing and effectual management of his cause, tliat there 
were certain questions of kuv which must he settled 
helbre sentence could lx* passed upon liim. lie wished 
to argue thejn, hy counsel if permitted, if not in person, 
before their lordshv[)s. He picceedcd to instance them. 
1. Whetlier a parliament were .*iccoun table to any infe- 
rior court. 2. Whether the khig, being cut of posses* 
. >1 
SlOU— 

'I'he court here suddenly broke in upon Jiim at this 
point, and, with considerable vehemence, declared that 
“ the king w'as never out of possession.’' Sir Henry in- 
stantly replied, with great coolness, that if the king was 
imrr oat of ptmemon, thr mdktment against him mmt 
imritablg fall to tho ground; for tin* rhargo it. alleged was^ 

that he endeavoured to kaep out his majesty.” 

The judges now showed themselves highly excited; 
ajid V'jine, after again demanding to bo heard, in assign- 
ing his reasons for an arrest of judgment, and after 
luiving exhausted the various provisions of the English 
law in favour of the a'curity of the subject, desisted 
frojn all further attempts. As he folded up his papers, 
he appealed, from that tribunal, to the righteous judg- 
ment of God, who, he reminded his judges, would judge 
them' as well as him; and he concluded by expressing 
his willingness to die upon the testimony he had borne.* 

As he uttered these last words, serjeaut Keeling, who 
had manifested great passion during the trial, exclaimed, 
“ So you may, sir, in good time, by the grace of God.” 
This gentleman had been very abusive on several oc- 
casions, and Vane had rebuked his rudeness. Once, fpf 


MUte, when you ran let civil causes about' men*«i estates, depcija wwiiiv 
voars ? If an erroneous judgimmt be in such imitti w, it Is, revers^ 
‘*>Je ; but if in.ru>ce»Jt blood bo spilt, it cannot bO gathered tip again.* 
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ijnstance^ while the latter wa& reading a passage from 
i Yolume of the Statutes, Keeling, wishing to look at 
|he book, attempted rather rudely to snatch it from his 
hands. Vane withheld the volume, remarking, When 
J /employ you as my counsel, sir, I will find you books.” 

1 close the account of this most memorable trial 
with one portion of the grand appeal which Vane had 
taken occasion to make on this last ilay, not to his 
judges, hut to posterity. The first hat reference to 
the old charge of haying violated the covenant. 

And in the asserting and adhering unto the right of 
this highest sovereign, as stated in the covenant before 
mentioned, the lords and commons jointly before the 
year l6'4&, and the commons alone afterwards, to the 
very times charged in the indictment, did manage the 
war and late differences within these kingdoms. And 
whatever defeeiiom did happen hy apostates^ hypocrites, 
and Hme-servinij worldMnge, titere was a party amongst 
tfieni that continued firm, sincere, and chaste unto that 
cause to the last, and loved it better than their very lives; 
of which number 1 am not ashamed to profess myself to 
be; not so much admiring the form and words of the 
covenant, as the righteous and holy ends therein ex- 
pressed, and the true sense and meaning thereof, which 
I have reason to know, 

** This general and public case of the kingdom is so 
well known by the declarations and actions that have 
passed on both sides, that 1 need hut name it, since this 
matter was not done in a corner, but frequently con- 
tended for in the high places of the field, and written 
even with characters of blood. And out of the bowels 
of these public differences and disputes doth my parti- 
Tular case arise, for which 1 am called into question, liut 
admitting it corne to my lot to stand single in the witness 
I am to give to this glorious cause, and to be left alqne> 
as in a sort I am, yet being upheld with tlie autliority 
1 erore asserted, and keeping myself in union and con- 
junction tlierewith, I am not afraid to bear my witnw 
to it in this great presence, nor to seal it wiUi my 
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if called thereunto. And I am so far satisfied in my 
Conscience and understanding, that it neither is nor can 
he treason, either against the law of nature, or the law 
of the lanil, either malum per se, or malum prohibitwh; 
that, on the contrary, it was the duty I owed to God the 
universal king, and to his majesty that now is, and to 
the church and people of God in these nations, and to 
the innocent i)Iood of all that liave Ixjen slain in this 
quarrel. Nothing it seems will now serve, unless by the 
condemnation passed upon my person, they be rendered 
to posterity murderers and rebels, and that upon record 
in a court of justice in Westminster Hall. And this 
would inevitably have folio w^ed, if I had voluntarily given 
up this cause without asserting their and ray iimocency, 
hy which I should liave pulled that blood upon my own 
head, which now 1 am sure must lie at the door of 
others, and, in particular, of those that know ingly and 
precipitately shall imbrue their hands in iny innocent 
blood under whatever form or pretext of justice. 

My lords, if I have been free and plain with you in 
this matter, I beg your pardon ; for it concerns me to 
he so, and something more than ordinarily urgent, where 
both my estate and life are in such imminent peril; nay., 
more than my lifs^ (he imicerm of thoumnd^s of lives are 
in it, not only of those that are in their graves already, 
but of all posterity in tme to come. Had nothing been 
in it but the care to preserve my owm life, I. needed not 
have stayed in England, but might have taken my oppor- 
tunity to have withdrawn myself into foreign parts, to 
provide for ray own safety. Nor needed I to have been 
put upon pleading, as now I am, for an arrest of judg- 
ment, hut might have watched upon advantages that 
were visible enough to me, in the managing of my trial, 
if I had consulted only the preservation of my life or 
estate. 

TVo, my lords, I have othermise learned Christ than 
tn fear them that can but kilt the body, and have no moH 
that they can do. J have also taken notice, in the littfe 
reading that 1 have had of history, how' glMooa the 
0 3 
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heathens have rcnderetl their names to posterity, in the 
contempt they have showed of death (when the laying 
down of their life has appeared to he their duty), from 
tile love which they have owed to their country,” 

The appropriate answ'er of the judges w'as ** judg- 
ment of death.” They sentenced him to execution on 
Tower Hill.* 

The space bet we<;n Wednesday and Jamrday way 
granted to him w- herein to prepare for death. lie- 
passed it chiefly in exhortations and prayers with liijj 
wife and ciiildrcn wdio ivere allow ed to remain with 

* It is worth puhjoininj? hpro the opinirms of two of the^most etTiinoos 
nf English lawyers on this irifnnoiis judgment. “AVlien,” says rilnek- 
stone, “ an usurper i.s in pisscssion. the .suiooct is e^u’iiheil 'lUu' justihed 
ill obeying and giving him assi'tamre ; oiherwiso. umler an u«urp- 
iition, no man (:(rfiid ho safe, if the lawful prince hud a rijilit to hrrng him 
for olwduMH’O to the powers in heing, ?,s the t4.stij }H’r v/ould, cvrtainly do for 
dipohedieiice. Nay, farther, as the mass of the in-ople are im’,> 0 ffVi’£ 
judges of tilU? ^'of witfdi, in an ease-v, ?»'>se.ssion i.s /»•?>«</ ./hwV evidence}, 
the law compels no man to vi. !.l obtalim-e fo tliat prince, whoso right is., 
by want rd' |>ossv?ss'ioi), render i.-.i nnccitain and dispiitsihh*, tili ProvIdciMV 
snail think fit to interpose in ins favour, and do 'ido the ambiguous claim ; 
and, tlieveforo, till i<o is eutitled to such allogiance by possessum, no trea- 
j*on (.an becomonittesi against Juini.” lur. .fn.'iiice Foster takt'sthoawio view 
of thf* .statute, nud maintains that when the throne is full, any perstm 
out of possession, but clniming title, be his pretensions what they jnay, is 
no king within tljc sta!uti‘ of treason. “ t am aware,*' he adds, ** of the? 
judgment of th(* court of King’s Henoh in tin? ease of sir Henry V%uer. 
that king Charles II,, though ko(<t out of tfie c,xcrciso of the kingly 
oflicv, yet. was still a king, both dc facto vintSdcJure, and tliat all acts done 
to tiu* kwping liim out were high treason.” TIm; caf-cof Mr ficnp- Vane, 
he then remarks, wa.s a very singular ras«' j an\l he runchuh.s with these 
words, whicJi arc, in truth, conclusive <m tl'>e quest ion : I will, tlierefore^ 
.say nothing on the merits of the question, more than this,— that thi* rule 
laid down liy the court involvoii in the guilt of treason every man in the 
kingdom who had acted in a public situation under a govcrnmcwl pos- 
sessed in fact for twelve years together of sovereign ))ower, but under 
various forms at different times, as the t'nlhusia.'.m of the herd, or the 
ambition of their leader.^, dictated.” It is an historical fact, that lord 
Chief justice Hale, when (if high rank at the bar, took the engagement, 
“ to be true to the comvnouwealth of Koglniul without a king or house of 
lords.” This, as Mr. Justice; Foster roraarfcs, was plainly, in the sense of 
tho.se who imiiosed it, an engagement tbr abolishing kingly government, 
©r at least for scqiuorting tin? abolition of it ; and with regard to those? 
who took it, it might, ujk>u the principles of sir Henry Vane's case, have 
been ea-Vdy improvofl into an overt aiA of treason ag.ain8t king Charles 1,1. 

f Fnna his exhortations to his children, I m;iy take the following: — 
Live in the spirit and walk in the faith of our father Abraham. Ws- 
teti to the experiences of your father, in this dying hour and season of 
dkrkneas, who can and doth here gire a good report of that heavenly and 
better .,^c«untry he is now going to the. wore free arul fuM enjoyment of. 
ih the midst iff those liis darlk citcumstancps, his enjoy ments and refresbing* 
from the. presence of the I>oTd do more abmmd than ever.” — “ RejlRfd 
not the reproaches that ;iro fallen on your father. Say of do men wbat 
they will, Abrohiim’s faith wilt find tbc bltssing Abraham ftmtidi tA 
whomsoever it is. 
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him. At the lioiir of midnight previous to the day of 
his execution^ the sheriff ’s chaplain came to his cell 
with the warrant for his execution. He related Hie 
circumstance to his friends in the morning, and said^ 

‘‘ There was no dismalness at all in it. After the re- 
ceipt of the message I slept four hours' so soundly, that 
the Lord hath inatle it sufficient for me ; and now I ain 
going to sleep my last, after which I shall need sleep 
no more/^ ICarly that forenoon his wife, children, and 
friemis were all assembled in the prison. Many arid 
most impressive were his entreaties to them all that they 
should not mourn for him. 

I know a day of deliverance for Sion will come. 
Some may think the manner of it may he as before, 
with confusecl noise of the warrior, and garments rolled 
in blood ; but I rather think it w'ill be w'ith burning 
and fuel of fire. The Lord will send a fire that 
shall burn in the consciences of his enemies, a worm 
that sluill not die, and a fire that shall not go out. 
Man they may fight against, but this they cannot 
fight against. And wdiy,” said he, speaking be- 
fore all the company, should we he frighted with 
death ? I bless tlie Lord, I am so far from being af- 
^Irighted with death, that 1 find it rather shrink from 
me than I from it.” Then, kissing his children, he 
said, The Lord bless you, — he will be a l>etter Father 
to you ; I must now forget that ever I knew you. I 
can willingly leave this place and ouhvard enjoyments 
for those 1 shall meet wnth hereafter in a better coun- 
try . I have made it my business to acquaint myself 
with the society of heaven. Be not you troubled, for 1 
am going home to my Father.” 

Subsequently he prayed with them ; and these were 
passages of his prayer ; — 

die in the . certain faith and foresight that this cause 
shall have its resurrection in my death* My hlood vi'iU he 
the seed sow7i, by v?hich this gloridUs cause, mil spring 
up, vdiich God will speedily raise. Then, bying ■ dotvii 
ibis earthly tabernacle is no more but throwing down 

a 4 ■ • V v.,-. 
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tile itiftntle; by whkh a dcmble pcnrtion of the spirit will 
fall on the rest of God's peopfe. And if by my beings 
ioffered up^ the faith of masiy be eojofimedy and others 
eonvinced and brought to the knowledge of the truths 
bow can I desire greater honour and matter of rei 
Joicing? As for that glorious cause^ which God hath 
owned in these nations and will owo^ in which so many 
righteons souls have lost their lives^ and so many have 
been engaged by my countenance and encouragement^ 
shall 1 now give it up^ and so declare them all rebels 
and murderers? No, I will never do it; that pre- 
cious blood shall never lie at iny door. As a testimony 
and seal to the Justness of that quarrel, I leave now my 
life upon it, as a legacy to all the honest interest in 
these three nations. Ten tliousand deaths rather than 
dedle my conscience, the chastity and purity of which I 
value beyond all this world 1 I would not for ten thou- 
sand lives part with this peace and satisfaction I liave in 
my own heart both in holding to the purity of my priii- 
eiples, and to the righteousness of this good cause ; and 
to the assuranee I have that God is now hiitilliiig all these 
great and precious promises, in order to what he ie 
bringing forth. Although I set; it not, yet 1 die in the 
faith and iissured expectation of ' 

Again : — 

Thou hast promised, that thou wilt be a mouth to 
thy people in the hour of trial ; for thou hast required 
us to forbear the preparatory agitations of our own 
minds, because it is not we that are to speak, but the 
spirit of our heavenly Father that speaketh in us, in 
such seasons. In what seasons more, Lord> tlian when 
thou callest for the testimony of thy servants to be writ 
in characters of blood? Show thyself in a poor weak 
worm, by enabling him to stand against all the power 
of thy enemies* There krtth been a haitle fought ivith 
garmmte in hhod, in which (upon solemn append 
on both sides) thou ^didst own ihg though, 

through the spirit of hypocrisy and apostacy, that hath 
a|MWg amongst us, these nations have thought;' 
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unworthy any longer to enjoy the fruits of that deliveri. 
ance; Thou hast THiSREFORe anothee day of decisioi$ 
YET TO COME ! Such a battle is to begiii^ and be carried 
on by the faith of thy people, yea, is in some sort 
begun by the faith of thy poor servant, tlut is now 
going to seal thy cause with his blood. Oh that this 
decision of thine may remarkably show itself in thy 
servant at this time, by his bold testimony while sealing 
it with his blood ! We know not what interruptions 
may attend thy servant ; but, Lord, let thy power carry 
him in a holy triumph over all difficulties/^ 

He concluded thus : — 

“ My hour-glass is now turned up, the sand runs out 
apace, and it is ray happiness that death doth not sur- 
prise me. It is grace and love thou dost show tliy poor 
servant, tliat thou hastenest out his time, and lettest him 
see it runs out with joy and peace. Little do my 
enemies know (as eager as they are to have me gone) 
how soon their breatlis may be drawn in. But kt thy 
servant see death shrink under hinu "VVhat a glorious 
sight will this be, in the presence of many witnesses, to 
have death shrink under him, which he acknowledgeth 
to he only by the power of the resurrection of Jesus 
’Christ, whom the hands of death could not hold down ! 
Let that spirit enter into us that will set us again upon 
our feet, and let us be led into that way, that the 
enemies may not know how to deal with us. C/t, what 
abjuring of iight, what treachery, what meanness of spirit 
has appeared in this day f , What is the matter ? Oh ! 
death is the matter. Lonl, strengthen the faith and heart 
of thy poor stTvant, to undergo this day’s work with 
joy and gladness, and hear it on the heart and con* 
sciences of liis friends that have known and seen him, 
that they also may say, the Lord is in him of a trrUh; 
Oh that thy servant could speak any- blessing to these 
three nations I Let thy remnant l)e gathered to thee, 
I’rosper and relieve that poor handful that are in prisons 
and bonds, that they may be raised up and trample 
death under foot. Let my poor family that is left desd**^ 
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late —let my dear wife and children l>e taken into thy care; 
he thou a husband, father, and master to them ; let the 
spirit of those that love me be drawn out towards them. 
Let a blessing be upon these friends that are here at this 
time ; strengtiien them : let them find love arnl grace in 
thine eyes, and be increased with the increasings of 
God. Show thyself a loving father to us all, and do for 
us abumlantly above and beyond all that we can ask or 
think, for Jesus Christ his sake.’* 

Sikes was present at the last scene of all, and has de- 
scribed the triumphal progress (for such it was) from the 
Tower to tlie scaffold. 

Then one of the sheriff’s men came in and told him, 
there was no sled to come, but he was to walk on foot. 

*‘^Then Mr. Sheriff coming into the room, was friendly 
saluted by him, and after a little pause communicated 
a prohibition that he said he had received ; which was, 
that he must not speak any thing against his majesty 
or the government, ITis answer to this he himself 
relatCsS on the scaffold. lie further told Mr. Sheriff* 
hennas ready; but the sheritf s-iid he was not, nor 
could be this half hour yet. ^ Then, sir, it rests on 
you, not on me (said sir Ileiiry), for 1 have been ready 
this half hour.’ 'fhen the sheriff’, at his request, pro- 
mised him his servants should atteiid him on the 
scaffold and be civilly dealt with, neither of which were 
performed ; for (notwithstanding this promise) they were 
beaten and kept off the scaffold, till he said, ‘ VV'hat ! 
have I never a servant here ?’ 

After this, one of the sheriff’s men came and told 
him, there must l>e a sled ; to which sir Henry replied, 
^ Any way, how they please, for I long to be at home, to 
be dissolved and to be with Christ, which is best of all/ 
ile . went very cheerfully and readily down the stairs 
from his chamljer, and seated himself on the sled, 
(friends and seiwau Is standing about him); then he was 
ibrtliwitli drawn away towards the scaffold. As he 
wont, some in the Tower (prisoners as well as others) 
spake to him, praying the Lord to go wi^. him. 
after he was out of the Tower, frmn the tops of ho^es 
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and out of wimJom, the jioftple used such mcam and 
yesiures as miyht best diseovcr at a distance^ their ?•<?- 
speds and love to Am/;, crying aloud, ‘ The Lord go 
with you ; the great God of Heaven and earth appear 
in you, and for you ; ’ whereof he took what notice he 
•was capable in those circumstances, in a clieerful man- 
ner accepting their respect, putting off his hat and bow- 
ing to them. Being asked several times, how he did, 
by some about him, l\e answered, ^ Never better in all my 
life/ Another replied, ^ How^ should he do ill that 
si.dfers for so glorious a cause ?’ To which a tall black 
man said, * Many suffered for a better cause.' ^ And 
many for a worse' said sir Ifenry ; wishing ^ that 
when they came to seal their better cause,’ as he called 
it, * with their blood, as he Was now going to seal his, 
they might not find themselves deceived. And as to 
this eunse,^ said he, ^ it hath given life in death to all 
the owners of it, and sufferers for it.’ 

^^Being passed within the rails on Tower Hill, there 
were many loud acclamations of the people crying out, 
‘ The Lord Jesus go with your dear soul,' &c. One told 
him, that was the most glorious seat he ever sat on ; he 
answered, ^ It is so indeed,' and rejoiced exceedingly. 

“ Being come to the scaffold, he cheerlully ascends ; and 
being up, after the crowd on the scaftbld was hrokeii in 
two jdccea, to make way for him, he showed himself to 
tile people on the front of the scaffold, with that noble 
and Christian-like deportment, that he rather seemed a 
looker-on, than the person concerned in the execution, 
insomuch that it w.as difficult to persuade many of the 
people that he was the prisoner. But when they knew 
that the gentleman in the black suit and cloak, with a 
scarlet silk waistcoat (the victorious colour) showing 
itself at the breast, was the prisoner, they generally ad- 
mired that noble and great presence he appeared with. 

* How cheerful he is ! * said some. ^ He does not look 
like a dying man!' said others; with many like 
speeches, as astonished with that strange appearance he 
shined forth in. 
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Then, siknce being commanded by the sheriff^ lifN 
iiij^ up his hands and his eyes towai-ds Heaten> and after- 
Wards resting his hand on the rails, and talcing a very 
serious, composed, and majestic view of the great multi- 
hide before and around him, be spake.’* 

His address was a vigorous statement of all he 
liad urged on his trial, and all the injustice he had suf. 
feted. When he was describing the conduct of the 
judges, however, in refusing to seal his bill of exceptions, 
sir John Robinson, lieutenant of the Tower, who 
attended the execution for no otlier purpose than to 
prevent any dangerous impression being made by the 
prisoner, interrupted him, saying, jn a most furious 
manner, which gave great dissatisfaction even to the 
loyalists who were present, Sir, you must not go on 
thus, you must not rail at the judges ; it is a lie, and T 
am here to testify that it is a lie.” Vane replied, 
God will judge between you an<l me in this matter. 

I speak but matter of fact, and cannot you Iwar that? 
'T is evident, the judges have refused to sign my bill of 
exceptions. ** The trumpeters were then ordered to 
approach nearer to the prisoner and blow in his face, 
to prevent his being heard ; at which sir Henry, lifting 
up his hand, and then laying it on his breast, said. 
What mean you, gentlemen ? Is this your usage of 
me? Did you use all the rest so? I had even done 
(as to that could you have been patient ; but, seeing 
you cannot bear it, 1 shall only say this, that, whereas 
the judges have refused to seal that with their hands 
that they have done, I am come to seal that with my 
blood that I have done,” . ‘ 

He then resumed his address to the people, and pro- 
ceeded to detail some of the circumstances of his lifei 
Sikes’s ‘ report,’ with its interruptions, is too striking to 
he omitted. He was himself present on the scaffold, 
and held one of the '' note-books ” referred to : 

" ^ GerUlenien, fellotv Countrymen, and Chrietiamy^ 
'When Mr. Sheriff came to me this morning, and toM( 
me he had received a command from the king, that I 
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should say nothing reflecting upon his majesty or the 
government, I answered, 1 shoiild confine and order 
my speech, as near as 1 could, so as to be least offensive, 
saving my faithfulness to the trust reposed in me, which 
I must ever discharge with a good conscience unto 
death ; for I ever tmlued a man according to his faith* 
fulness to the trust reposed in him, even on his majesty s 
hehalf in the late cmitroversi/. And if you dare trust 
my discretion, Mr. Sheriff*, I shall do nothing but what 
becomes a good Christian and an Englishman ; and so I 
hope 1 shall be hereafter civilly dealt with. 

‘ 1 stand here this day to resign up my spirit into 
tlie hands of that God that gave it me. Death is but 
n little word j hut His a great work to die. It is to be but 
once done ; and after this cometh the judgment, even 
the judgment of the great God, which it concerns us 
all to prepare for. And by this act I do receive a dis- 
charge, once for all, out of prison, even the prison of 
the mortal body. In all res|)ects wherein 1 have been 
concerned and engaged as to the public, my design 
hath been to accomplish good things for these nations.* 
Then, lifting up his eyes and spreading his hands, he 
said, ^ I do here appeal to the great God of heaven and 
all this assembly, or any other jiersons, to shoiv wherein 
I have defiled my hands with any man’s blood or estate^ 
or that I have sought myself in any public capacity or 
place 1 have been in."’ 

‘ The Cause w'as three times stated. 

^ I. In the Remonstrance of the House of Commons, 
II, In the Covenant, the Solemn League and 
Covenant •— 

Upon this the trumpets again sounded, the sheriff 
catched at the paper in his hand ; and sir John Robin- 
son, who at first had acknowledged that he had nothing 
to do there, wishing the sheriff to see to it, yet found 
himself somediing to do now, furiously calling for the 
writers books, and saying, * He treats of rebellion, and 
you write it.* Hereupon six hote-boolcs lyere deli- 
veredvup. ■' ^ 
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Tlie prisoner was very patient ami composed under 
all these injuries and soundings of the trumpets several 
times in his face, only saying, ‘ 'T was hard he might 
not he suffered to speak ; but,’ says he, ^^rny usage from 
man is no harder than was my Lord and Master^s ; and 
all that will live his life this day must expect hard deal- 
ing from the worldly spirit/ The trumpets sounded 
again to hinder his iK'ing heard. Then again Ilohinson 
and two or three others endeavoured to snatch the pa]}er 
out of sir Henry's hand, but lie kept it for A while, 
now and then reading part of it ; afterwards, tearing it 
in pieces, he <leUvered it to a friend behind him, who 
was presently forced to deliver it to the sheriff’. Then 
they put their hawU into hin poeketit for paper as was 
pretended, tvhich bred great confusion and dissatis- 
faction to the spectators, seeing a prisoner so strangely 
handled in his dying words. This was exceeding remark* 
able, — that in the midst of all this disorder, the prisoner 
himself was observed to be of the most constant com- 
posed spirit and countenance, which he throughout so 
excellently manifested, that a royalist swore ^ he dicil 
like a prince/ ” 

ir. What the feelings of the people may have Iwjen at 
this instant, an eloquent ^vriter has attempted to describe. 

As might have been expected, and as the government 
had most seriously apprehended, a great impression had 
by tliis time been mads by the prisoner upon the vast 
multitude that surrounded him. The people remeni- 
Ixjred his career of inffexiblc virtue and patriotism. 
They had been roused to indignation by the treatment 
he had received at the hands of (bom well, and of the 
restored monarch. His trial had revived the memory 
of his i^rvices and sufferings. The fame of his glorious 
defence had rung far ami wide through the city and, 
nation. The enthusiasm with which he had been weU 
coined by weeping and admiring thousands as hepass^l 
frpni prison to Tower Hill ; the sight of that nphle; 
countenance I the . serene, and calm, and almost diy in ev 
coinpasure of . his deporiment.; his visible triumph 
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the fear of ileath and the malice of his enemies^ — all 
these influences, brought at once to bear upon their 
minds, and concentrated and heightened by the powers 
of an elo<]uence that was the wonder of his contenipora- 
lies, had produced an effect, which, it was evident, 
could not, with safety to the government, be permitted 
13 be wrought any liiglier.” 

Vane, meanwlnle, Iiad turned aside, Jind simply ob- 
serving ^Mt is a bad cause which cannot bear the words 
of a dying man,” knelt iijion the scaffold, and for a few 
Uiinutes busied himself in prayer. Sikes resumes his 
de?cri])tion: — llefore the stroke, lie spake to this effect : 

‘ i bless the l-iord who hath accounted me worthy to suffer 
for his name, lllessed be the Lord that I have kept a 
conscience void of offence to this day. I bless the Lord f 
have not deserted the righteous cause, for which I suffer.' 
But iiivS very last words of all at the block were as 
follow's : ^ Father, glorify thy servant in the sight of 
men, that he may glorify thee iii tke discharge of hi^. 
duty to thee and to. Jus country.’ ” 

In an instant, as Vane stretched out his arms, the 
executioner, at a single blow, discharged his dreadful 
office ; and one of the greatest and purest of men that 
ever walked the earth, to adorn and elevate his kind, 
had left the world which was not ivortby of him. 

Sikes has a remark on the result of this infamous 
murder, which is as striking as it is true : — * ‘ Cromwell’s 
victories are swallowed up of death ; Vane has swal- 
lowed up deatli itself into victory. He let fall his 
mantle, left hi.s body Wiind him, that he had worn 
viine and forty years, and is gone to keep his everlasting 
jubilee in God’s rest. It is all day with him nOw, no night 
or sorrow more ; no prisons or death. He is gone from 
a place, where so much as the righteousness of man 
cannot be endured. He is gone to a place where the 
nghteousncEs of God is the universal garb of all the 
inhabitants. He is gone to that better city, the New 
Jerusalem; He had served his genetatioft in his mortal 
h)dy, ttene his wbtk, and was glad to fall asleep, and 
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look for his reward somewhere else. You see what 
this ungrateful world has ai^rded him for all his kind- 
ness — reproach, prisons, and death : he had need have 
other returns somewhere. Great is his reward in heaven, 
Well ! they have done all they can do to this lover 
of his country and the laws thereof. But I would will- 
ingly have their understandings disabused in one point. 
Let them not think they have conquered him. They 
knew him not. He judged his judges at the bar. He 
triumphed over his executioners on the scaffold, R. and 
the rest. Such a public execution was more eligible 
than to have lingered out some small time in a prison, 
as a condemned person, liable to any arbitrary after-claps, 
on any future motion or pretence of motion in our 
troubled sea. He had more ease ; God more glory; the 
honest party of the nation and their just cause more 
advantage ; and, why may I not say, his most intimate 
friends and dearest relations more comfort ; in this way 

his deliverance, once for all ! ” 

That '‘just cause*’ was indeed wince more elevated 
by the death of Vane, and his own sublime hopes 
abundantly realised. The government of Charles II. 
scarcely ever recovered the shock his genius and his 
sufferings had given them. Burnet says, " that it was 
generally thought the government had lost more than it 
gained by his death.” Pepys, a thorough-paced loyalist, 
witnessed the execution, and says that the people 
regarded it as a " miracle,” and that it was a most 
impressive spectacle. He remarks further, " that the 
king lost more by that man's death than he will get 
again for a good while;” and expresses the opinion, 
that it had given the bishops a blow from which they 
would never recover. 

Vane’s eldest son, who bore his name, and had been 
r^nstated jn his inheritance and hoiicurs> was sworn 
into William’s privy council at that revolution of 
which banished for ever from England the detested 
family of the Stuarts. 
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HENRY MARTEN. 

1()02— lC80. 

HiiMiy Marten, or, as he was more generally called, 
Harry Marten, was born in Oxford, particularly as 
1 conceive,’* says Anthony a Wood, “ in the parish of 
St. John Raptist, in an house opposite to Merton college 
church, then lately built by Harry Sherburne, gentle- 
man, and ]) 0 ssessetl at the time of Harry*s birth by sir 
Henry his father,*’) in the year His father, 

sir Henry Marten, LL.l)., was the most eminent civilian 
of his time. Educated also at Oxford, he had carried off 
all tlic honors of the university, and, after leaving it, be- 
canit; successively judge of the admiralty, and twice <lean„ 
of the arches, received knighthood, and in l6*24 the 
a]>pointinent of judge of the prerogative. In the par- 
liament of 1()28 he represented the university of Ox- 
lord ; and in the long parliament sat for tlie borough 
of St. Ives, in Pluntingdonshire. He acted generally 
with the liberal party, but his temper was moderate, and 
he strove to conciliate to the last. 

Shortly after the birth of Harry Marten, we find 
fill* Henry in London. When a lad,*’ said one of the 
libellers of the famous republican in after years, you 
Hverl in Aldersgate street, under the tuition of the then 
called ‘ blue-nosed romaiiist * your father, W’ho was 
the best civilian of our horizon, and a ^ six-swinger,* 
»s they termed him ; he had but 40/. per annum of his 
own.'* • Whatever his condition was then, it is quite 
certain that, some short time before his death, which 
took place in 1641, he had purchased a fair estate, 

* A letU'r prefixed to a. liUcUous publication (by a recklesc: and noto- 
notii libertiiH* named Uayfon) called, ** Colonel Harry Marteii*a Familiar 
Letter* to his Lady of Delight" 

VOL. IV. 11 
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mostly lying in Berks/* wliich Anthony a Wood adds, 
his ungodly son Harry squandered away.”* 

Young Harry Marten was sent while yet in his hoy- 
hood to a grammar school in Oxford, and afterw'ards in 
his fifteenth year, became a gentleman commoner of 
university college t ; where/* says the author of the 
Athena?, and in public, giving a manifestation of his 
pregnant parts,” he had the degree of bachelor of arts 
conferred upon him in the latter end of l6‘l.Q. He 
then travelled for some time in France, and at his 
return was prevailed on by his father to consent to one 
of those marriages of convenience which carry in their 
train all kinds of misery and social w-roiig. His fa- 
ther found out a rich wife for him,** says Aubrey, 
Avhom he married something unwillingly.” After 
the birth of a daughter diey rarely met again ; hut it 
is a touching circumstance to record, that in the last 
lonely years of his wretched imprisonment, this wife ami 
daughter were the only persons in the Avorld that seemed 
to recollect his existence, or tliat, to his own mind, 
gave liim still some inter(‘8t in life. 

He offered himself for parliament on the great election 
in April, Ifi H), to the electors for the county of Berk- 
sliire. His name had already become knowm as that of 
a man of eloquence aiul wit, and as the adviser of some 
of the most eminent public men of the time. He had 
contracted friendships wdth Hyde (lord Clarendon), 
with Nathaniel Fiennes, with Hampden, and with Fym. 
He had also, in spiritedly refused to contribute a 

single sixpence towards the maintenance of a war 
against his fellow countrymen in Scotland. These were 
his claims, and an immense majority of the Berkshire 
electors at once cheerfully acknowledged them. 

Marten’s life, up to this time, had been one of ex- 
treme gaiety. lie was a great lover of pretty giris>'’ 
says Aubrey, ‘‘to whom he was so liberal, that he spent 

* Ath. Ox. iii. 17. 

f lie was matriculated, accordinj? to the Oxford records, on the Sl#t of 
October, ]ul7. “ Henricui Martaiy Ownientii milHisJUittSy antws natus IS.” 
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the greatest part of his estate.” Men wondered at first, 
therefore, in those times of solemnity and precision, 
wht?n they saw a man so free in living, and so lil)eral in 
speech, admitted to the intimacy of the gravest and 
most religious men of the age. They had yet to learn, 
what to the penetrating glance of the loaders of this par- 
liament had been already revealed, that under the con- 
demned habits of recklessness and dissipation lurked in 
this case one of the most active and useful tlispositions, 
one of the most frank, liberal, and benevolent spirits, 
— in a word, one of the best and most serviceable poli- 
ticians that the country bad produced. 

Nor were tliey long in learning this. Marten at once 
took an active part in the proceedings of parliament, and 
every bo<ly saw that if he was the wittiest and most 
pleasant, he was also one of the most ardent and uncom- 
promising of the opponents of Charles. He was a 
great and faithful lover of his country, ’ says Aubrey : 
“ his speeches wore not long, but wondrous poignant, 
pertinent, and witty. He was of an incomparable wit 
for repartees ; not at all covetous ; humble, not at all 
arrogant, as most of them were ; a great observer of 
justice, and did always in the house take the part of the 
oppressed.” * 'I'he shafts he shot at Charles struck 
deeper for the very reason that, in other circumstances, 
niiglit have turned them aside comparatively harmless; 
Kiul the name of Harry Marten, once a signal for 
kmghter only, became a tt^rror in Whitehall. 

In the short interval between the j>arliaments of April 
aiid November, Charles, ever duldishly forward in show- 
ing his resentments, found an opportunity to insult this 
now and formidable assailant. Marten happenefl to lie 
walking in Hyde Park one day as his majesty’s car- 
‘‘iage passed, when the king himself, s[>eaking very loud, 
and in the hearing of many people, applied a gross ex- 
pression to him. Harry went away patientiy,’' says 
Aubrey, who relates the anecdote, sed mmtebat alta 


* Letter! and Lives, ii. 43d. 
R 2 
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mente repostum. That sarcasm raised the whole county 
of Berks against him.” In other words. Marten was 
returned to the bouse of commons hy the electors of 
that county, on the summoning of the famous parliament 
of 1 640, with greater enthusiasm than before. 

The rise of the republican party in the house of 
commons has been described in the life of Vane, and 
JMarten’s statesmanship has received occasional illus- 
tration there. It was natural that in entering on a 
decisive course in the house of commons, he should 
choose his i>art with the independents, thtm laying with 
so much energy and resolution the secret and solid 
foundations of their powder. He had most need, his 
enemies said (and his friends need not deny the imput- 
ation), of the divine principle of tokTation which dis- 
tinguished that great party. Ilemy Marten/* says 
bishop Burnet, “ wxis all bis life a most violent enemy 
to monarchy, but all that lie moved for was upon Ko- 
man and (Ircok principles. He never entered iiuo mat- 
ters of religion.” The charge the bishop woidd imply 
in this passage is not a serious one. Vane and Crom- 
well, penetrated with all the fervours of a most earnest 
religious zeal, could sec no purer end of government than 
tlie laughing Harry Marten proposed, — that of elevating 
in the social scale every individual man in England, 
tmtil the time might come when no Englishman should 
have a master, and in every corner of tlie island should 
be realised that lofty and soaring spirit which made Rome, 
solongasRome remained uncorrupted and unpoisoned, a 
mark lor the admiration of all succeeding ag^s. “ Some 
{lersoiis,” Hume observes in his cliaracter of this par- 
lijuuent of 1640, partial to the leaders who now de- 
fended public liberty, have ventured to put them in the 
balance with the most illustrious characters of antiquity ; 
and mention the names of Pym, Hampden, Vane, as a 
just parallel to those of Cato, Brutus, Cassius. Profoutid 
capacity, indeed, undaunted courage, extensive enter- 
prise’ ; in tliese particulars, perhaps, the Roman do not 
much surpass the English patriots : hut what a differ- 
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ence, when the discourse, conduct, conversation, and 
private as well as p\il>lic Ix-baviour of both are inspected ! 
Compare only one circumstaiice, and consider its con- 
setiuences. The leisure of those noble ancicMits was 
totally employed in the study of Grecian eloquence and 
philosophy ; in the cultivation of polite letters ami 
civilised society ; the wdiole discourse and language of 
the moderns were polluted with mysterious jargon, and 
full of tlie lowest and most vulgar hypocrisy.*" * The 
ftilschood of the pretence on which this charge was 
niis(‘d in the case of Pym and Vane has been shown in 
tlie coursfi of these biographies ; but, as against Marten, 
no such pretence could even he attempted by his worst 
opponents. Every one admitted liim to be a man of real 
wit, and of* the most niirtlifiil and jovial pro])(‘nsitie.s — 
** as far from a puritan (to use A ubrey"s expression), as 
light from darkness."' Nor was his great learning ever 
questioned, for, it was a perpetual tlieme of wonder with 
people that he liad found time for so many and such 
various accomplishments, living the life he had led. 

llolfling republican opinions, it is the distinction 
of Harry Marten to have been the first who is reported 
to have avowed them. This is not said in praiw^ of 
his wisdom, which on that point was ])erhaps question- 
able, but merely as a statement, of a fact. The anec- 
<lote is told in a very interesting way in a passage of 
riarendon's ow'ii life. 

Hyde, Pym, Hampden, Marten, and Nathaniel 
Fiennes had been dining together one day, during the 
progress of the episco])acy bill, at Pym's lodgings in 
Westminster, when, after dinner, Nathaniel Fiennes 
asked Mr. Hyde whether he would ride into the fields 
and take a little air, it being a fine evening ; which the 
other consenting to, they sent for their horses, and 
riding together in the fields between Westminster and 
Chelsea, Mr, Fiennes asked him, ^ wnat it was that in- 
clined him to adhere so passionately to the church, which 

» Hume’ii Hislfwy, V. 260, 4to, 
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could not possibly be supported ? He answered^ tlmt 
* He could Imve no other obligation than that of his own 
conscience and his reason, that could move with him ; 
for he bad no relation, or dependence upon any church* 
man that could dispose lum to it ; that he could not 
conceive liow religion could he preserved without 
bishops, nor liow the govennnent of the state could w^ell 
fiubsist, if the government of the church were altered : * 
and asked him, what government they meant to intro- 
duce in its place ? To which he (Fiennes) answered'that 
^ tliere would be time enough to think of that ; hut as- 
sured him, and wished him to rememl)er what he said, 
that if the king resolved to defend the bishoi>s, it would 
cost the kingdom much blood, and would be the occa- 
sion of as sharp a war as had ever been in Fnglainl ; 
for that there was a great number of good men, who 
resolved to lose their lives Ix^fore they would ever 
submit to that government,’ whicli,” continues Hyde, 
was the hrst positive declaration he had ever heard 
from any particular man of that party.” This is a 
good introduction to the anecdote of Marten which fol- 
lows immediately after. 

Within two days after this discourse from Mr. 
Fiennes,” pursues Clarendon, “ Mr. Hyde, walking 
between the parliament house and Westminster, in the 
church-yard met with Harry Marten, whom he lived 
very familiarly, and speaking togeth(?r about the proceed- 
ings of the houses. Marten told him that he (Hyde) would 
undo himself by his adhering to the court ;* to which, 
he (Hyde) replied, that ^ he had no relation to the coiirt, 
and was only concerned to maintain the government and 
preserve tlie law and then told him Mie could not con- 
ceive wdiat he (Marten) proposed to himself, for he did 
not think him to he of the opinion, or nature with thosfe 
men who governed the house and asked him ^ what he 
thought of such and such men ;* and he (Marten) very 
frankly answered, that ^ he thought them knaves ; and 
that when tliey had done as much as they intended to 
do, they should be used as they had used others.' The 
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other [»resseil lum theii to say what he desired, to which 
after a little pause he (Marten) very roundly answered, 

‘ 1 DO NOT THINK ONE MAN WISE ENOUOH TO OOVEHN 

US ALU.’ Which was the first word he (Hyde) had 
ever heard any man speak to tliat iiurpose ; and would, 
without doubt, if it had been then communicated, or at- 
tempted, been the most abhorred by the wdiole nation, 
of any design that could lie mentioned ; and yet it ap- 
pears it had even so early entered into the hearts of 
some desperate persons ; that fjentlcman heintj at that 
timit po.'iinr.iffied of a venj great fortane, and having great 
credit in hia eu untry.*' 

Taking all this with the proper allowances, it would 
seem perfectly clear that Marten ^vas now ami then 
too free of speech, nor sufficiently accommodated his 
opinions to times and places. Whatever the secret 
coMclusions might he to which Vane, and Ludlow, and 
Cromwell nad alreaily in their own minds arrived, it 
was surely most unwise to hazard any i>ublic disclosure 
of them before the general intellect and moral feeling 
had liccome sufficiently ripe for the attempt, or before 
the perfidy and bad faith of Charles had received its 
utmost extent of illustration among the great body of 
the people. 

Clarendon’s imputations on IMarten’s good faith re- 
specting his gi*eat political associates have no warrant 
or authority. He was in all things sincere — to a fault, 
might he added, were it right to associate such a re- 
proach wdth any order of sincerity. In all the con- 
sultations of the liberal leaders, and in all their most 
memorable actions ; during 1640 and 1641, he took a 
most prominent part ; and, though the prudence of his 
conduct and counsel was sometimes brought in question, 
he never lost his influence with the house or the 
wannest friendship of its leaders ; nor, it may be added, 
rarely failed to be justified by the event, in wrhat seemed 
to more careful and cautious men the very height even 

* Clarendon's Life, 41, 43. foUp ed. 1759. 
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of his imprudence. In a curious pamphlet by Dudley, 
third lord North, then a member of the house of com- 
mons, this receives incidental illustration in a passage 
which, though not correct as a statement of facts, serves 
to show the feeling of the bouse. ‘‘ Businesses,^' the 
writer observes, were not always carried on in the 
liouse according to the mind and intended order of the 
leading persons ; for the business of that protestation 
made in the year 1641, had Ix'eii taken into consider- 
ation at a private meeting of the grandees, and was then 
concluded to he unseasonable. Yet Henry Marten, 
being unsatisfied with their determination, moved it the 
next day in parliament, and found the house so disposed 
as a vote was presently passed for a protestation, which 
was afterwards worded by a select committee, and ap- 
proved of in both houses : and to this the leaders would 
not oppose themselves, tiiough they considered it im- 
proper at that time.’' 

On th(‘ fourth of July, 1()42, when Charles had re- 
tired from London, and was on the eve of setting up 
his standard at Nottingham, Marten was appointed one 
of those fifteen eminent and trusted persons, lords 
and commoners, to wl^om parliament deputed the powxTS 
of a committee of safety ” — to take into consider- 
ation whatever might concern the safety of the kingdom, 
tile defence of tlie parliament, tlie preservation of the 
peace of the kingdom, and the opposing any force which 
might be raised against the parliament : this committee 
to meet when and where diey pleased.'* Such was the 
simple frame of the first executive government of the 
parliament : tlie members receiving no inauguration ; no 
attendance given to them ; not even a stated place of 
meeting assigned. It is a circumstance worthy of re- 
mark tliat, in all the proceedings taken by the house of 
commons while the question of the king's supremacy 
may be said to have been yet undecided, nothing was 

• From A curious and interesting pamphlet, culled **A Narrative Of 
some Passages in or relating to the Long Parliament, by a Person of 
Honour,” Horace Walpole states the author to have been Dudley^ the 
fourth lord North. 
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done that was not wholly indispensable ; while, in the 
creation of any nevr powers or agencies of government, 
which the vicissitudes of public affairs might render 
fugitive and ephemeral, we never fail to see that*their 
creators w'ere most careful to give them no incidents or 
inducements that might unnecessarily afford the mem- 
bers in whom they were vested a temptation to protract 
their existence. 

Vriicn the civil war Ix^gan, and Charles issued his 
proclamation against the meinl)ers of both houses, 
Marten’s name received the honour of a special excep- 
tion, in common with those of Hampden and Pym, 
from the offer of kingly ])ardon. This only redoubled 
his exertions in the ** couimitUve of safety/’ and his 
zeal in discharging its duties involved him in many 
personal contentions of great warmth andfpassion.* 

Among the earliest commissions of colonels of horse, 
granted by order of the parliament, we find the name 
of Harry Marten. His active, light-hearted, anti mer- 
curial spirit, not content with all the labours and duties 
imposed on him iti London, souglit employment also at 
the scene of war. The house of commons, as an addi- 
tional proof of their confidences, bestowed upon him the 
military governorship of Heading. He w^as subsequently 
obliged to uhandon this city at the king’s approach +; 
hilt under circumstances which left no imputation on 
his courage. No imputations, such as too deservedly 
fell on the virtuous and highly gifted but timifl Na- 
thaniel Fiennes for In's infortunate abandonment of 
Bristol, sullied the name of Marten. 

Elated by his temporary successes Charles again ad- 
dressed his misguided commons, telling them tliat his 
quarrel was not against the parliament, but against par- 
ticular men, who first made the wounds, and would not 
now suffer them to be healed, but made them deeper 
and wider, by continuing, fostering, and fomenting, rnis- 

* See the case of the earl of Northwinbcrlaiid, Vr’hich letl to abortive pto- 
oetMlinp between the twohpuses. . l*arl. Hist. xii. 238—240. ; and Clarea- 
don‘s History, iv. 17— 51. 

t Clarendon, iii. 31$. 
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takes and jealousies betwixt body and bead^ his majesty 
and his two houses of parliament ; w^hich persons he 
would name, and was ready to prove them guilty of high 
treason." He then proceeded to name Pym, Hampden, 
Marten, and Hollis, as the chief traitors, and desired 
that they might be delivered into the hands of 
justice, to be tried by their peers, according to the 
known laws of the land." * 

These gallant traitors," were not relaxing any of 
their exertions meanwhile, and Marten, more successful 
as a civilian than a soldier, was once more at West- 
minster engaged in fierce contests and disputes with the 
house of lords. To that house he never at any time 
affected any attachment; and, whenever it threatened the 
slightest intenuption to the proceedings of the com- 
mons, he prepared himself with somewhat ostentatious 
glee for an encounter with their lordships. I find upon 
the journals of this perioi! a very grave complaint from 
the u])j>er to the lower house, respecting some certain 
expressions used against the lords in a conference by 
Marten, because they were not so forward in passing 
ordinances for seizing the estates of delinquents,*' as 
the commons desired them to be. The expressions were 
these : “ I have something to deliver to your lordships 
in the behalf of the house of commons. It is true, my 
lords, tlierc are some privileges belonging to the house 
of peers, and others to the house of commons ; and this 
of raising monies you have ever solely attributed to 
them, since your lordships have never refused to join 
with them when they have brought up any thing that 
concerns the raising of money; and, therefore, they ex- 
l>ect you would not now refuse to pass this ordinance, 
without giving them some very good reasons for it.** 
On turning to the parliamentary history, we see that 
thei lords debated this matter for some time, and 
afterwards appointed a committee of ten lords, to 
consider of a fit way how to vindicate the privilege of 


• Clarendon’* Hist. Reb. iii. 61 S. restored text ; Appendix E. 
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their house in this particular ; but it is probable this 
matter was dropped^ as the former [a previous contest 
with Marten of the same description], for we find no- 
thing more of it in the journals.’’ 

Some few days after, however, the journals present 
another dispute between the same parties, respecting 

two young Itorsos,’' which had been taken out of tlie 
king's stables by a person of the name of l)e Luke. 

The lords ordered tlie horses to Ihj restored, and De 
Luke to attend tliem to answer it. This man produced 
Ids warrant to the messenger from Mr. Marten, and 
Mr. Marten himself refused to return the horses, saying, 
‘ We have taken the king’s sliips and forts, and may 
as well take Ids horses, lest they might be employed 
against us ; but, however,' he added, ^ lie would 
acquaint the house of commons therewith the next 
inondng, who would satisfy the lords at a conference.’ 
'rhis the lords took very ill, and, at the conference, 
lliey told the commons that they had resolved to 
write to the lord general to rec-all Mr. iMarten’s com- 
mission ; but, for himself, they had done nothing, in 
regard he was a member of their bouse, adding, that 
they did apply themselves unto the commons in all 
respect and civility, and did look for reparation in this 
business. Instead of which the commons, on their 
return to the house, >'Ote(l that Mr. IMarten did well in 
not delivering the two horses till he had made them 
acquainted witli it ; that these two liorses should be kept 
by Mr. Marten till this house gives further order , and 
that the lord general should be desired not to do any 
thing in the business concerning Mr. Marten, till be 
heard further from that house.” t The dispute in tlfis 
case is far from assuming a dignified shape on either 
side, but its result surely exhibits the great folly, con- 
sidering the incapacity, of their lordshi|)s. To so low 
an ebb,” is the pathetic remark of the compilers of 
the parliamentary history, was the authority of the 

* P&rl/ Hist. xii. 240. f Ibid, xii, S51; 
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house of peers already reduced ! ” They had themselves 
to thank for it. 

An anecdote of Marten, said to belong to this period, 
has been told by doctor Peter Heylin. * I present it 
■with more than a doubt of its authenticity, since no con- 
current testimonies bear it out, and it is in its character 
very improbable. The commons, according to Heylin s 
account, were always glad to avail themselves of Harry 
Marten’s great fertility of resotirce in devising means 
of raising supplies during the difficulties that beset the 
opening of the war, and gave him alnlost unlimited 
power to this end. Secretly indulging on one occasion 
a particular malicious liumonr of his own, it occurred 
to him that there would be no further use for the re- 
galia, anti that tliey might as well be sold for v;hat 
they would bring ; “ whereupon/’ continiit's Heylin, 

Marten, then member for Berks, having com- 
manded the sub-deau of Westminster to bring him to 
the place where the regalia were kept, made himself 
master of the spoil ; and having f()rced open a great 
iron chest, took out the crown, the robes, the sword, the 
sceptre, belonging anciently to king Kdward the (Confessor, 
and used by all our kings at their inaugurations ; then, 
with a scorn greater than his lusts and the rest of his 
vices, he openly declares that there wouhl he no further 
use of these toys and tritles, and in the folly of that hu- 
mour invests (Jeorge Withers (an old puritan satirist t) 
in the royal habiliments, who, being thus crowned and 
royally arrayed (as right well became him), first marched 
about the room with a stately garb, and afterwards, with 
a thousand apish and ridiculous actions, exposed these 
sacred ornaments to contempt and laughter.’* In de- 
clining to admit the truth of this story, it would be 
unjust to withhold from its learned and very reverend 
autlior, tlie praise of a skilfiil invention, and a quick 
pereption of the ludicrous. 

Marten s indulgence of his ivit and humour on all 

* In his History of the Presbyterlons, 452. cd. 1672. , 

t And a very fine old poet. 
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possilAe occasions^ and his well known careless avowals 
of his preference for republican government, gave cur- 
rency and plausibility to such anecdotes. Tlie latter 
characteristic, indulged freely almost everywhere, at last 
htiedlessly escaped him -from his place in the house of 
commons. Such avowals must always wait for their 
proper place and season, and in this instance both were 
forgotten. 

The incident occurred on the Jfith of August, l6’43. 
The pages which related it are torn Irom the journals 
of the houses but Whitelocke has supplied the omission 
in his Memorials.’*^ It occurred in the course of a debate 
on what were thought the scandalous expressions of a 
work published by one Saltmarsl), a puritan minister, in 
wlucfi he urged, among other things, that all means 
should be used to keep the king anil his people from a 
sudden union; that the war ought to be cherished under 
the notion of popery, as the surest means to engage the 
people ; and. that if the king would not grant their de- 
mands, then to root him out and the royal line, and to 
collate the crown upon somebody else."' Several mem- 
bers having strongly condemned such advice, Marten 
suddenly rose, and said, that he saw no reason to con- 
tlemn Mr. Saltmarsh so strongly, and tliat it better 
one family sliould he destroyed than many." This 
called up sir Nevil Poole, who moved that Mr. Mar- 
ten should explain what one family he meant.” Marten 
interrupted him with the remark that such a motion w as 
needless, and boldly and bluntly answered, “ the king 
and his children !" Upon this, there was a storm in 
the house, and many of the members urged loudly 

against the lewdness of Mr. Marten's life and the 
height and danger of these words, and spoke sharply 
against him.” Pym, then w'itlun a few short months 
of his death, interfered on behalf of his friend, but 
at the same time on public grounds condemned his 
expressions. Marten was in the end expelled the 
house, and committed to the Tower, t A fortnight 

* Page 68. ed. 1682. 

t The same occurrence is told with a difference in lord North’s Pamphlet, 
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afterwards he was ordered to be forthwith discbargcdj 
without paying any fees for his imprisonment/' but he 
did not, till after the lapse of a year and a half, resume 
his seat in the house. 

Nevertlielcss he continued unremittingly to labour in 
the cause. His father had died t>vo years l)efore, and 
left him in possession of property to the amount of 
3000/. a year. From the moment of his accession to it, 
he H])pearB to have indulged to excess his liberal tastes 
and elegant desires ; ” the whole county of Tlerhshire 
rang with the festivities of the vale of the White Horse*; 
and his personal courtesies to all classes of men gave 
him unprecedented popularity there. After his expul- 
sion from the house of commons he continued to hohl 
his coloners commission, and was present in several skir- 
mishes and engagements. He also contributed, I find, 
out of his own resources, upwards of 3000/. to the par- 
liamentary commissioners for the maintenance of the 


Henry Marten,” says Ms lordship, “ exalted in mind by v.'irious successes 
adventured to cast himself ‘upon a rock, and thus it wfis : — When it had 
been some ways expressed in the house that the ^ood and happiiu^s of this 
nation depeiuled upon his loajosty s safety, and the continuanee of the 
royal line, Ileiiry Marten stood up and aflirincd it lo bi? :i mistake ; for 
las be I'onceired' this nation might be very happy though the royal line 
were extinct Upon those words he was pre«t*ritly iiuestiomrd, a'i«i aftt'r 
some dchiite, voted out of the house.” 1 may add a characterisiic anecdote 
of Pym from the sanie authority. It .shows that on an occasion somowhar. 
similar to the present, liis address and skill were* exerted with greater 
success on the behalf of an injudicious friend. “ U'he house had newly 
received a message from his majesty, which was so far from being satis, 
f'lctory a.s many ja^rsons spoke against it with mu«;li velunnence, and among 
the rest sir Henry J.,iid]ow (father of the great republican), who very reeo. 
lutely used these terni.s ; He who sent this message js not worthy to be 
king of England.’ Upon saying this, he was immediately itderrupted, and 
the words, that were spoke agreed upon prep.'iratory to a charge ; but before 
Ills withdrawing, in order to a censure, .Mr. Pyrn arose, and aaid : — * That 
those \vord.s eontaiJied nothing of dishonour to the king,’ which being found 
very strange, ho tlais cleared his meaning: —* If these words be such n« a 
fair conclusion is naturally doducible from them, then they cannot be evjl 
in thonjselve.s. Now that a fair conchi.sioii naturally ari.seth from them, 
may be proved by syllogi.sni. He who sent this mes-sage is not worthy to 
Im) king of Kugland — but king Charles is worthy to be king of England, 
theretbre King Charles sent not this Message. Now, (saith Mr. Pym) I 
leave it to judgment, whether or no this .‘•yllogism compiise atiything in it 
worthy of censure.’ This argtiment was j»o ingenious, as .sir Henry Ludilow 
(with his ill-meaning) came freely off without punishment.” 

• Where his principal maicsion w'as situate. “ Jkckcl:," says Aulireyf 
“in .the pari.sh of Shrineham, was Iiis chief scate — in the vale of the 
White Ht»r.se, now nunjor Wildraan’s — where he was very hospitable and, 
exceeding popular.” 
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war.* During its progress, it may be added, he lost 
estates to much larger amounts, and at its close found 
himself in fortune a ruined man. That ruin was as- 
cril)ed (by slanderers who could never forgive him the 
cheerful accomplishments with which he graced a 
great and serious cause), to other and less worthy rea- 
sons, which these pages shall not be [>ol]uted by any 
further reference to. A memoir of his life, composed 
as tliis has been with a scrupulous attention to the truth, 
will be in itself the best and most particular answer 
that can he given to all such statements. 

During Marten’s absence from the house, the self- 
denying ordinance was debated and passed. Clarendon 
can say, nevertheless, that Nathaniel Fiennes and Henry 
Marten were atnong those who spoke more and warmer 
in favour of the self-denying ordinance than those spoke 
who opposed it.” Marten did not resume his place in 
the house of commons till nine months after that famous 
measure was passc’dt; and Nathaniel Fiennes was still 
in France during its discussion, whither he had retired 
in deep mortification at the aftair of IlristoL 1'he truth 
is, that the whole of the debate on this ordinance as re- 
ported in (Clarendon’s History is an absolute and un- 
mitigated forgery, made for his own purposes by Cla- 
rendon, ami adoptetl in philosoidiical indolence by Hume. 
How much history has been written in this way ! 

The resolution for Marten's reinstatement in the 
house was passed on the (ith of January, l()45-(), and, 
Whitelocke says, “gave occasion to some to believe that 
the house began to be more averse from the king.” It 
was certainly a proof, among others, of the growing 
strength of the quiet and wise party of the independents, 
and it is most gratifying to discover that it was proiK>s€!tl 
by Vane. Dudley lord North, in the curious pamphlet 
already adverted to, describes it thus : — “It was con- 
ceived now that Heniy Marten might do good service 

* Whitelocke’s Memorials, SS5,, ed. IGSS. ’ 

t Whitelocke, 133. arid 192. Also Journals of April .3. 164-5, and 
January G. 1645 [old style). 
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as a member^ and so his restitution was moved for ; but 
answer was soon made that he was a person dead civilly, 
and could not be restored to life. Hereupon young sir 
Harry Vane (one of the oracles of those times) arose, 
and said, ' That the matter was very easy to be eftected, 
by expunging out of tlie journal book that order whereby 
he had been cast out; and that the house was ever un- 
derstood to he mistress of her own orders.’ This was 
found so ready a way, as the matter was presently de- 
termined ; and Henry Marten, having notice, came into 
the house again, disjjosed to do farther mischief.” This 
is simply mi exaggerated account of a course adopted to 
save Marten the necessity of a new election. 

It is not difficult to imagine the welcome Harry 
Marten received, ou entering the house once more. His 
wit had been the ornament and relief of almost every 
debate ; his graceful manner, and never lailing good hu- 
mour, had been perforce made acceptable to tlie sourest 
puritan there ; and, by his gallant and unflinching ad- 
herence to republican principles, by the respect his in- 
tellect and genius inspired, he had hound himself in 
the fastest friendship to Cromwell, to St. John, and to 
Vane. From the instant he resumed his seat, until his 
old friend’s traitorous usurpation on the commonwealth, 
his name appears most prominently in every transaction 
of importance * ; and, above all, when mercy is to be 
shown, or an act of liberal and kind-hearted justice 
done, the name of IlaiTy Marten, and the record of his 
best exertions, arc sure to be found not wanting. 

When John Lilburne’s intemperance had delivered 
him over into the fangs of Frynne, Marten iDterfei;cid in 
his behalf. When he afterwards sought redress from 
the house of commons, it was Marten who moved his 
committee and sat as its chairman. If it had been pos- 
sible to have saved a man of such a temper, so grossly 

* He was a great favourite with the citizens of London, and spoke ia the 
common hall very often. Sonu: cf tlieae speeches, as chat concerning wr • 
Witliam VV.ai{er, are to bo found among the pamphlets of the time, and are 
good specimens of close reasoning and a moat happy sty la ^ 
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fond of quarrel^ so self-conceited of his own honesty as 
to suppose he absorbed all of it himself that had been 
left in the world, so credulous and so suspicious. Marten 
would have saved him. And when it was obvious at 
the last, that he must he left to his own wild and irre- 
claimable courses, it was Marten’s wit which suggested 
that excuse for him which has passed into a lamiliar 
saying. This very John Lilburne/’ says llushworth, 
after his trial, persisted in writing many books against 
those then in power and authority, and some parti- 
cular members thereof ; insomuch as it was said by 
Henry Marten in favour of him, ^ That if there were 
none living but himself, John would be against Lilburne, 
and Lilburne against John/ ” * 

Nor, — as his attachment to C’romwell withheld him 
not from these kind-hearted efforts in foehalf of one 
who, but for a superabundance of conceit and bile might 
have been one of the sta\mchest friends to the great cause, 
as he had already proved one of its most courageous 
soldiers, — did his friendship for Vane prevent his pro- 
testing on many occasions against the conduct of Vane’s 
father. A good anecdote is told by Aubrey on this 
point. Having spoken somewhat sharply for some time 
against old Vane, and seeing some marks of pain and 
vexation on the connten,*uicc of his son, he suddenly 
interposed, But for young sir Harry Vane — "Fifty 
voices interrupted him — What have you to say to 
young sir Harry ? ” Marten quietly sat down. From 
all parts of the house (the members W'ere in corn- 
inittee) the question again broke out, What to young 
sir Harry ?" The wit rose with very great gravity, and 
observed, — Why, if young sir Harry lives to be old, 
he will be old sir Harry!” And so, says Aubrey, 
“ sate down, and set the whole house a laughing, as he 
oftentimes did and the invective against old Vane was 
forgotten for that time, and some mortification saved to 
young sir Henry. 

• R ush worth, ii. 468. 
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And not alone for men belonging to his own party, 
and generally acting with itj were these happy resources 
called in aid by Ilarry Marten. He did always," 
as Aubrey says in his character of him, take in the 
house the part of the oppressed,” no matter what their 
politics. The relation I am now about to give, is taken 
from a curious pamphlet republished in lord Somers's 
tracts, and called, A true and just account of what was 
transacted in the commons' house, when that house 
voted David Jenkins, esq., a Welsh judge, and sir 
Francis Butler to be guilty of high treason against them- 
selves ; and likewise an account of an excellent speech 
that the said judge intended to have spoken at the place 
of his execution, taken from the mouth and notes of the 
said sir Francis Butler." 

This judge Jenkins was justly famous in his day as 
a fervid and intrepid royalist. The offences he was now 
brought before the commons to answx*r, among others, 
was that of having in 10’42, in some Welsh counties, 
condemnejl to death persons charged with being in arms 
against the king. On being conducted to the bar with 
Butler, the latter knelt as he was instructed, but the old 
judge peremptorily refused to do so. In the re[>rimand 
which followed, the Speaker adverted in especial to this 
mark of contumacy, as the greater fault in him, seeing 
he pretended to be knowing in the laws of the land." 
The relation then proceeds : “ Sir Francis said during 
this speech of Lenthairs, judge Jenkins had prayed him 
softly not to speak much ; so to let all their malice fall 
on him only, since he was in years, and sir Francis but 
young in respect to him. And when the Speakers 
speech was ended, judge Jenkins asked, whether they 
would now give him liberty to speak ? ‘ Yes,’ answered 
Lenthall, ‘so you be not very long.* ‘ No,* said the jildge, 

will not trouble either myself or you with many words. 
In your speech, Mr. Speaker, you said the house was 
offended at my behaviour, in not making any obeysance 
to you at my coming here, and this was the more won- 
der’d at, because I pretended to be knowing in the laws 
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of the land. In ansswer to which, Mr. Speaker, I say, 
that I thank God, I not only pretend to be, but am 
knowing in the laws of the land, (having made it my 
study for these five and forty years,) and because 1 am 
so, that was the reason of such my behaviour ; for as 
long as you had the king’s arms engraven on your mace, 
and acteil under his authority, had I come here 1 wou’d 
have bowed my body in obedience to his writ and au- 
thority, by which you were first called ; but Mr. 
Speaker, since you and this house have renounc’d all 
your duty and allegiance to your sovereign and natural 
liege lord the king, and are iKJCOine a den of thieves, 
shou’d 1 bow myself in this house of Rimmon, the Lord 
wou’d not i>ardon me in this thing.* ” 

The amazement and confusion excited by this coura- 
geous burst, broke forth on all sides. The whole 
house,” says the narration, “ fell into such an uproar 
and confusion, that for half an hour they could not be 
reduc’d into any order, for sometimes ten, sometimes 
twenty, wou’d be speaking together ; but at length the 
fury abated, and the house voted, they were both guilty 
of high treason (without any trial at all), and shou’d 
suffer as in cases condemn’d for treason. So they call’d 
for the keeper of Newgate, to know the usual days for 
execution in such cases. He told them it was usually 
on VV'ednesdays or Fridays: and then was debated 
whether it should be done on next Wednesday or Fri- 
day. Then stood up Harry Marten, (the droll of that 
houst‘,) who had not spoken before. He said he would 
not go about to meddle in their vote, but m to the time 
of eitecution he had something to say, especially as to 
judge Jenkins. * Mr. Speaker (says he), every one must 
believe that this old gentleman here is fully possess'd 
in his head, that he h pro arh et foots won ,* that he 
shall die a martyr for this cause ; for otherwise he. never 
wou’d have provok’d the house by such biting expres- 
sions ; whereby it is apparent that i/* you cdcemtc him. 
you do u^hat he hopes for y and desires , und whose.eacec^- 
tion might have a great influeme vpon the peopley sir^e 
s 2 
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not condemn* d by a jm*y: wherefore my motion is, that 
that (his house vmud suspend the day of emeution, and 
in the mean time force him to live in spiyhtof his teeth* 
Which motion of his put the house into a fit of good 
humour, and they cry’d. Suspend the day of execution. 
So they were return’d back to Newgate.” 

Any thing more exquisite than this, wiser in fact, 
more benevolent or humane in purpose, more happy in 
its turn of wit, is not even recorded among the sayings 
of Harry Marten. The conclusion of the incident is 
well worth giving, not less for its interest in itself, than 
as a proof and confirmation of the sound sagacity which 
guided Marten in his interference on this as on every 
similar occasion — of the wdsdoin which was the under- 
current of Ilia wit. 

On their return to prison, sir Francis Butler asked 
the judge whether he bad not been too hardy in his ex- 
pressions to the house. Not at all (said he), for things 
of a relndlious nature have b(»en so successful in this 
kingdom, and have gotten such a head, that they will 
almost allure the weak loyal man to comply therewith, 
if some vigorous and brave resistance is not made against 
them, and to their very fares ; and this was the cause 
why I said such home things to them yesterday. And 
although I have opposed rebels and traitors all my life 
hitherto, yet 1 persuade myself, that at the time of my 
execution, on the day of my death, 1 shall be like to 
Sampson, and destroy more Philistines than I ever did 
in all my life, that is, confound their rebellious as- 
sertions. And in this thought of mine I am so wrapp’d 
up, that I hope they wont totally suspend my eweeution*- 

His companion’s wonder may be conceived by this 
time to have reached an intense pitch. The brave oM 
judge soon satisfied it : " I will now (said the judge) 
tell you all that I intend to do and say at that time : 
fii^t, I wdll eat much liquorish and gingerbread, thereby 
to strengthen my lungs, that I may extend my voice far 
and near ; for no doubt there will be great multitudes 
at the place; and then / will come with Braetan* s hook 
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hung upon my left shoulder^ with the statutes at large 
hung upon my right shoulder, and the Bible with a ru 
band put round my neck, and hanging on my hreastr. 
Then 1 will tell the people tl^at I was brought tliere to 
die for being a traitor ; and in the words of a dying 
man, I will tell them that I wish that all the traitors 
in the kingdom would come to my fate. But the house 
of commons, I will then tell them, never thought me a 
traitor, else they would have tried me for such, in a 
legal maimer by a jury, according to the custom of this 
kingdom for a thousand years. They have indeed de- 
barred me from my birthright, a trial by my peers, that 
is, a jury; but they knew, and that is it, that I am 
not guilty according to law. But since they will have 
me a traitor, right or wrong, I thought it was just to 
bring mg counsellors with me, for they ought to he 
hanged as well as I, for they all along advised me in 
what I have done. Then shall 1 open Bracton to 
show them that the supreme power is in the king*, 
the statute book to read the oath of allegiance, and the 
Bible to show tliein their duties. All these were my 
civil counsellors, and they must be hanged with me ! So 
when they shall see me die,’^ concluded the old man, 
“ tiiousands will inquire into these matters, and having 
found all 1 told them to be true, tliey will come to loath 
and detest the present tyranny.^’ 

Alas for this romantic project, not unlikely to have 
proved a wdse one ! The wit of Marten proved wiser 
still, and the imaginative old judge was left merely to 
indulge in anticipations of his day of execution, wdiicli 
proved as vain as they were fond. 

The next service of humanity in which we find 
Harry Marten's wit engaged was a service to literature 
no less. He preserved the life of the author of Gon- 
dibert. Taking advaiiti^e of that misfortune of the 
poet, which the pleasant doggrel of Suckling has com- 

* The fervid old gciitlenun still more jPortilied his fiictid nnd his own 
purpose at this poiiit, by reading .it full length all the original passajgea 
ftom these authoritioa : it is Trot necessary to give them here. 

s 3 
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memdrated (no loss than the questionable taste of the 
poet's wife, in the portrait prefixed to her edition of 
Ids worts.) — 

Will Davemant, ashamed of a fonlish mischance 
'i’hat ho had got lately, traveling into France, 

Modestly hop’d the handsomeness of his muse 
Might any deformity al^ut him excuse — 

taking advantage of this, when tlio j)ro])osition for his 
death was in agitation. Marten rose, and infused mercy 
and good-liumour into tlie house, by observing that 
really IVill Davenaiit was hut a rotten and imperfect 
subject, and that sacrifices “ by the Mosaic law ” were 
always required to be pure and without blemish. 'Dte 
question was deferred, and the ultimate interposition of 
Milton and Wliitelocke completed the act of mercy.* 

Merciful and kind-hearted as jVrarten was, however, 
no one had a firmer or more iimnoveable temper when 
in his own view of the public interests they seemed to 
demand its exercise. He w'as the most violent and un- 
yielding of republicans, the first to avow that faith, and 
the fitvSt to pursue unflincliing, and at all hawirds, the 
great object of its realisation. After the reversqp of 
Charles had thrown him into the power of the parlia. 
meiit. Marten was the resolute opponent of all accomnio- 
dation that had for its basis the restoration of a limited 
monarchy ; and in the course of one of the debates on 
this subject after the battle of Naseby, — when one of the 
members had been urging on the house the still sur- 
viving reverence of tlie people for their monarch as 
exemplified in the account of the passage of ( -Iiarlos, 
(uiuler the conduct of the parliamentary commissioners) 
from Newcastle to the palace of Holm by, where, as was 
alleged, multitudes had tlirowii themselves in his way, 
to show him their reverence and their pity, — Marten ob- 
served that he had heard of it ; tliat the majority of the 
people had been afflicted with the king’s evil, and 

AiAvrey’s Lives, vol, ii. of Bodleian Ivctters, p. .'}(>«. The first half of 
third book of Goudibert was written while in the prisons of t!ie eonitnon- 
wealth j and he quittoil it thiis imperfect, alleging, in over mem orablo and 
lotty words, that “ Even in so worthy a de^^ign lie should ask leave to 
desist, w hen he was interupted by so great an cxpcrimeiit as dying. ’* 
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songlit his majesty's touch to cure them ; but he was 
very sure^ for his own part, that a touch of the great 
seal of the parliament would be found to possess pre- 
cisely the same virtue, and lie added his preference 
for that. 

Ill the long strife which followed bettveen tlie in- 
dependents and the preshyterians, and involved the 
fate of Charles and of the monarchy, Marten w^as the 
most active and persevering of the opponents of the 
king. He held that it was impossible to treat with 
such perfidy, constant insincerity, and ha<l faith, as the 
whole of Charles's public life had exhibited, and which 
was now crowned by the disclosure of the contents of 
the cabinet left on the field of Naseby. He urged the 
iinniciliate and firm settlement of a new frame of go- 
NMMMiment, without present relation to the person of the- 
king, or to questions that Avould be best disposed of 
afterwards. And when upon the refusal given by Charles 
to the first propositions voted him by the inliuence of 
the Presbyterians, the commissioners deputed to treat 
liaving bought back that refusal from the cajUive 
nioiiarch, and received the thanks of the house of com- 
mons for the way in which they had conducted them- 
selves, jMarleii startled the majority of members iirescnt 
liy suddenly getting up and asking — “ Nay, arc not 
our thanks rather (hie to the king, who has rejected our 
offers ? ” — He had not overrated the importance of 
that rejection. The day that succeeded w’as a day ot 
stormy debate, and in the midst of it Marten moved*, 
and Hazlerig seconded, that no more addresses should be 
made to the king, that his ])erson should be demanded, 
and that Fairfax's army should march into the north, to 
(enforce the .application. “ Wc know not," says Baillie, 
in a letter written at the moment — “ wq know not at 
wliat hour they will close their doors, and declare the 
king fallen from his throne." 

The independents and republicans bad indeed the 
advantage now, and through many difficulties and dan- 
* See HoUis, p. 5S. 
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gerpus struggles (which they surmounted with the true 
genius of statesmen, by strength of character and elevv 
tipn of aims) they pursued it home* The last thing 
that remained for them to subdue was the treachery of 
the Scottish people, or rather tlie treachery of the Scots 
commissioners, supported by die religious bigotry of the 
mass of the Scottish people. In the questions which 
this involved. Marten took part with an infinite zeal; 
and when the commissioners, in pursuance of their 
plan, claimed the right of interference and dictation in 
the terms of peace proposed at the close of l6’47 to the 
royal prisoner, a strain of wdt and of eloquence, of the 
happiest ridicule as of the most exquisite reasoning, 
was poured out against them with irresistible eifect by 
the genius of Harry Marten. The readers will be 
grateful for having this masterly production laid before 
them, which is richly entitled to that notice it would 
no doubt have receive<l from the historians, if it had 
happened to be made up, not of wisdom and of wit, but 
of dullness and falsehood. 

He begins in a very clear, startling, and decisive 
tone ; the force of plain expression is, indeed, strongly 
illustrated throughout, and heightened not a little by 
occasional dashes of humour. 

To IIKOTIFY, NOT TO UPllRAID YOU ! YoU UaVC, for 
divers years together, been very well entreated by us of 
this nation, and that from a willingness we ever had, as 
upon all occasions, so particularly in your persons, to 
manifest the brotherly respect w-e bear towards them 
who sent you. Upon the same account, many former 
boklnesses and provocations of yours have been winked 
at by the parliament, as, 1 am confident, your last 
answer would likewise be, did you not therein nenm to 
have remained here no long, as to have quite forgotten 
why you came. 

You may therefore please to remember, tliat it was 
no part of your first business (whatever supplemental 
commissions may have since been procured for a further 
exercise of our patience since you came among us) to 
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settle religion, nor to make a peace in England ; so aa 
all those devoUUlike and amicable endeamurs, for which 
you tliink to be thanked, were not only intrusions into 
matters unconeerning you, but so many di versions from 
performing, as you ought, what was prof^erly committed 
to you. 

As for our religion ; since the zeal of your country- 
men would needs carry their care thereof so far from 
home, niethinks their divines, now sitting with ours at 
Westminster, might excuse your trouble in this par- 
ticular, or at least might teach you, by their practice, 
that your advice therein to the parliament is to be but 
an advice, and that an humble one. 

As for the other particular of peace. It is true that, 
about three years ago, here were ambassadors from our 
neiglibours of tlie Low Countries; who, having found the 
king almost weary of fighting, made use of their privi- 
lege, and did liis errand instead of their masters ’ ; which 
was with l)ig words to lieg a peace. After that, when 
the king’s cause had nothing left to lean upon but the 
treachery of our false friends and servants, an ambassa- 
dor from our neiglibours of Franco did, m 
make a certain overture of accord betwixt the crown and 
the head : but yoa?' employment here from our neigh- 
Iwurs of Scotland had so little relation to peace, that 
your only work was to join counsels with a committee 
of ours, in ordering and disposing such auxiliary forces 
as that kingdom shouhl send into this for carrying on 
the war. 

As to the delays you charge upon the parliament, 
in that they answer your papers sometimes late, and 
sometimes not at all, yet require peremptory and speedy 
resolutions from you, as if their dealings were unequ^ 
towards you ; I hope you will give over making such 
constructions, w'hen you shall consider how much more 
business lies upon their hanik than upon yours ; and 
how much slower progress the same affairs must needs 
find in passing both houses, than if they werib to be dis- 
patched only by four or five commissioners. Were not 
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I conscious to this truth, and to the abundant civility 
they have always shown for you in their undelayed 
reading, present referring, and desire of complying with, 
what you send them, so far as might consist with tlieir 
duty to this commonwealth, and that they want nothing 
but time to say so, 1 should never have presumed to 
trust so great a cause upon the patronage of so rude a 
pen. Ncitlier indeed is it left there, my dimgn being to 
let the world imagine how strong a stream of justice runs 
on otir sidCi when I dare oppose the reasons of my single 
hark against all the advantages of number, abilities, and 
countenance that you can meet me with.*^ 

The reader needs not be told, after what I have said 
in the Life of Vane, that tlie positions taken up l)y the 
Scots commissioners, backed as they were for the most 
part by the presbyterian party iu England, rendered it 
necessary that tliis decisive tone slumld be adopted 
against them. Tlie great party of which Marten was 
so eminent a member l)ad, indeed, reason to hate the 
Presbyterians nearly as much as they hateil the royalists. 
What the independents had fought for through the whole 
of the struggle with Charles, was liberty ; not liberty in. 
one sense only, but in a sense tliat should pervade all 
things. The seven years that had been passed in toil 
and battle would in(lec?d have been passed to little pur- 
pose in their view, and all the miseries of civil war 
been rushed into w'ickcdly and in vain ; were it all now 
to end in the restoration of a perfidious king, in the per- 
secution or extirpation of sects, and in the establishment 
of a forin of govern numt in the church Jiot less exclusive 
and intolerant than the old. These were the objects now 
plainly driven at by the Scots commissioners; and in these 
objects the presbyterian ])arty in parliament entirely sym- 
patliised, tliough the cliaracter they had to lose as friends 
to political freedom and the earliest instigators of tlxj war, 
made them necessarily wary and cautious in declaring 
their sympathy too Iwhlly. Marten takes advantage of 
the latter circumstance throughout the whole of this 
paper with great adroitness and skill. 
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The severity of the following passage is much in- 
creased and strengthened by its happy homeliness : 

For order's sake, I shall take the pains to set the 
body of your discourse as upright as I mag (its pro- 
lixilg and perplexity considered) upon two feet. One is, 
till? claim you make in behalf of the kingdom of Scot- 
land, to the inspection of, and conjunction in, the 
matter of our laws and the conditions of our peace. The 
other, mistaking the first for evinced, is, your telling us 
wlifit you think Ht, and what untit, for us to establish in 
our church and state, and what way you conceive most 
proper for obtaining of a peace betwixt the king and 
us ; together with the proofs wherewitli you seek to 
fortify your several opinions. 

It would give your tirst foot too much ground to 
hold dispute with you upon the second ; therefore, since 
a man may vsee by your forwardness in printing and 
publishing both these ami other your transactions with 
the houses, that your arguments, like the king’s in his 
messages, are not framed much to satisfy the parlia- 
ment, as to heyet in (he people a dmatisfaefion lowards 
the parliameyit, J will, Go<l enabling me, take a time 
jipart to undeceive my countrymen concerning both the 
king and you, by laying the hook as open, as the halt in 
nii your lines; and, for the ])reseiit, apply myself only 
to the shewing you, that when you shall have offered 
your counsel to the parliament of England (as for aught 
I know any one man may tlo unto another), in matters 
concerning this kingdom only, though the most whole- 
some counsel that ever was or can be given, and the 
parliament shall not approve of it, nor have so much as 
a conference upon it, it is no more manners in you than 
it would be, in the same number of Spaniards, Indians, 
or of the most remote region of the earth, to press it 
again; to insist upon it, and to proclaim your imsatis- 
faction in itf 

The pretences of the Scots, and the serious invasions 
they implied on the newly aclueved freedom of Eng- 
land, are next ably exposed. The introduction of the 
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subject of the army is aimed not less at the parliament- 
ary Presbyterians. 

^^Let us, witli your favour^ consider your pretences: 
you do not aim, as yourselves profess, at sharing in our 
rights, laws, nor liberties, but in other matters, viz. such 
as either in their own nature, or by compact, are coin- 
mon to both kingdoms; which I take the more notice 
because one would suppose you to be grown kinder now 
than you were the other day, when you went about to 
make us believe, that nothing in our laws did properly 
belong to us, but the form and inanuer of proceeding 
therein, the matter of them being held in common with 
tile kingdom of Scotland : and therefore, and for their 
possibility of containing something prejudicial to that 
kingdom, to be revised by you liefore they receive their 
perfection. 

** Blit the truth is, you are still tvhere you were, only 
the people’s ears are, by this time, so habituated to the 
doctrines you frequently sow among them, — those doc- 
trines so improved by your seminaries, who find their 
own interest interwmven with yours, and the parliament 
seeming but a lookor-on, — tliat you persuade yourselves 
any thing will pass that you shall set your stamp on ; 
otherwise you would certainly have been ashamed to 
disavow the busyiJig yourselves wnth our rights, laws, 
and lilierties, and, with the same breath, to dispute our 
riglits, correct our k%vs, and infringe our liberties. 

Nay, contrary to that moderate concession of yours, 
you do, in this answer, inti'ench upon die very form and 
manner of our bills and propositions ; and, as if the 
marshalling them, the putting them into rank and file, 
were to be by your order, you take upon you to appoint 
vrhich of our desires shall have tlie van, and which tlie 
rear, in this expedition. 

And (which is the most pleasant part of the story> 
(/* *7 would take, as truly such a thmy might have doi^t 
^hen you and we were first aeguamtedy, though the par- 
liament of England, as I told you even now, would, not 
order the motions of the Scots anny that served 
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our country, and for our pay, but by conjunctioo of 
coxincils with commissioners of that kingdom ; yet you 
(as you could not forbear meddling with our army, when 
it was in modelling), so do in this paper continue the 
office you put yourselves into, of disposing, disbanding, 
dismembering, catechising, and reviling this army of 
ours : the greatest bjdwark, under God, of our libertm, 
and whieh yet had proved inefcetunl, if your counsels had 
been followed i or your importunities regarded. 

Since then your way of advising us is not in a 
modest or submitting manner, but as if you meant to 
pin your advice upon us whether we wdll or no. Give me 
leave, I pray you, to examine qua fid add, promising 
you faithfully for my part, that wlumsoever yon shall 
bring the matters contested for, within the rules of your 
own setting down, that is, * either in nature or by cove- 
nant, or by treaty, to l)e of a mixed concernment/ .? 
will either not deny you a ^ joint interest' in them, or 
acknowledge myself to have no more honour nor con- 
science in me, than he may be said to have, who, being 
intrusted for his country, gives up their dearest rights 
to the next stranger that demands them, without so much 
as arguing the point.” 

Great earnestness, zeal, and force, are singularly 
united in this remarkable paper with a t^i’iain studied 
and cold tone of temperance, and dowmrighl homeliness 
of manner. The altered position of the Scots since the 
conclusion of the war, is exquisitely illustrated in the 
answer to their first agreement. 

Your arguments, by my computation, are five, and, 
if I understand them, speak thus : — 

Ann. I. ‘ The same common interest upon which 
Scotland was invited and engaged in the war, ought to 
be continued, (.vo I read you^ and not ^ improved.," that 
being a wild ejppressmiy and reMcking neither -you nor I 
Icnow whither)., in making the peace/ For answer 
thereunto, should I admit it, — the word, ^ invited ’ put 
you in mind that your countrymen came not to the war 
before they were called ; keep you the same method in 
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accedendo ad cmsiUumy and we shall still be friends. 
But I cannot subscribe to this position^ for I believe it 
was a duty that the people of Scotland did owe unto 
themselves to give us their assistance in the late war, 
though they bad not been invited ; yet doth it not fol- 
low from thence that when the war is ended (a^ y(m 
often my it Is^ and yet most riddinyly take huge pains for 
peace) they are hound to mingle with us in our councils, 
nor help us to settle our own kingdom, which we think 
ourselves able to settle well enough without them ; at 
least without their prejudice to whom a good peace or a 
bad, so as it be a peace, is the same thing. For instance, 
the hiv) of this land that gives me leave to pull dow7i my 
neighbour’s house when it is on in order to the 
quenehing (f it for the securing of my owny will not 
authorise me, against his unit, to set my foot within his 
threshold, wimn the fire is out — even though I make it my 
errand to direct him in the rehuiidhig of his house, and 
pretend the teaching him so to contrive his cMmnks as 
may, in all probahility, prevent, for the future, a like 
ioss to him, a like danger to my self 

Aro. 2. You demand the same conjunction of in- 
terests to be given you, that was had of you. There 1 
join issue with you, and profess, that if ever the parlia- 
ment of Engjlaiid, or any authority derived therefrom, 
did offer to put a finger into the proper affairs of Scot- 
land, or into the government, civil, ecclesiastical, or 
military of that kingdom, and being once required to 
desist, did, notwithstanding, prosecute their title of ad- 
vising, volmtilms nolentihus, I shall readily, so far as 
in me lies, grant you to have a hand widi us in the 
managing of this kingdom, and the government thereof/ ■ 
The next extract is of great importance, as a protest 
on the part of a leatler of the independents declaratory 
of the nature and force of the obligation of the covenant. 
The passage in itself is most masterly. It strengthens 
and establishes, it will be seen. Vane’s own view of that 
league of which he was the author, and which, were 
every other record of his life destroyed, would yet pet- 
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manently attest the {greatness of his genius and the force 
of his character. With what a careless yet noble sim- 
plicity Marten descril)es the wise and tolerant faith of 
the independents ! 

A HO. 3. Y ou affirm, that the covenant entered into 
l)etwixt us, makes you co-parteners with us in every 
thing there mentioned ; by which reckoning, neither this 
nation, nor that of Scotland, hath any right, law^, or 
liberty which eitiier can properly and disthictly call its 
own, but both interests are jumbled together, and the 
two kingdoms are not confederate, hut incorporated. 

Concerning the covenant, therefore, v'hwh myself^ 
among others, considirring it first as xvdl as I could, have 
taken, 1 shall sliortly give you my sense in relation to 
the point before us. 

“ First, 1 do not conceive the parties to that league 
intended thereby to be everlastingly bound eacli to other ; 
the grounds of striking it being merely occasional, for 
the joining in a w^ar to suppress a common enemy: ac* 
cordingly we did join ; the enemy is, if we be wise, 
siij>pressed, and the war, as you say, ended; vihnt should 
the vocenant do, but, like an ahmmnck of the last geary 
shew us rather what we have already done, (hun what we 
be now to do ? 

Secondly, What would it <lo, were it renewed and 
made perpetual ? Thus much it saith, in my opinion, 
ami no more : whensoever you shall be violently hindered 
in tile exercise of that religion you had amongst you at 
the time of the engagement, and shall require our as- 
sistance, Ave must afford it you for the removal of that 
violence. In like manner, whensoever we shall be so 
hindered in the exercise of that religion which we, ac- 
cording to that covenant, shall establish here, upon re- 
quest to you made for that effect, you are tied to assist us. 
And so throughout all the other clauses respectively and 
equally; carrying this along with you, — we are hereby 
obliged to the reciprocal defence of one another, accord- 
fog to the declaration of tho party wronged in any. of 
the particulars there compromised, ivithout being cavilled 
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at, or scrupled by the party invoked ; whether your reli. 
gion be the same it was, or ours the same it should be ; 
whether the bounds of your liberties or ours be not 
enlarged beyond their then line ; wliether your delin- 
quents or ours be justly so or no : for the native rights 
of both peoples Ijeing the principal, if not the only thing 
we looked on when we swore, wn do not keep our oath in 
premervimj those rights^ if we do not allow this master- 
right to each several pmpte; namely^ to he sole judges 
within themselves j what religion they will set up, what 
kind of laws they will have, what size, what mimlwr of 
magistrates they hold jit to execute those laws, and lohat 
offenders to he tried hy them* Hereupon you know we 
did not tmquire at all how orthodox your religion was 
before we vowed to maintain you in it ; that is, in the 
quiet professhig of it, not in the theoUujieal truth of it, 
which last were a business for a university perhaps, not 
for a kingdom ; Ijeing well assured it was established by 
them who had all the authority that is visible to choose 
for themselves, and could not, without ap})avent breach 
of order, and injury to fundamentals, be disturbed in 
the exercise of what they had so chosen. 

So far is the plain text of this covenant from con- 
founding interests, that it clearly settles and confinns 
them upon the several bases where it found them. And 
it wotild not be unworthy of you to take heed lest this 
covenant, upon which you seem to set so high a rate, be 
not as easily violated as slandereil, since the most deadly 
wars have been said at least to begin with misunder- 
standings.’* 

The rationale of the famous eighth article of this 
treaty is now given, in a passage vrhicli for closeness of 
I'easoning, familiar wit of illustration, and a vigorous 
conciseness of style, is quite worthy of Swift. The 
general case of tlie independents is here stated against 
all their opponents, wdiether of England or Scotland, 
with inimitable ease and clearness. 

Alto. 4. Your entitling yourselves to a cognis^atice 
in the conditions of our peace, and consequently in the 
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matter of our laws, when they relate to an agreement, as 
I confess the four bills <lo which were sent, is grounded 
upon a very great mistake of the eighth article in the 
treaty; the words whereof are indeed very rightly re- 
cited by you, and the article itself so rational, so ordi- 
nary , so necessary, in all wars joined in by two states, 
that I do almost wonder as much what need there was 
to have inserted it, as 1 do how it is passible for you to 
iniatake it. It stands briefly thus ; one of you (for the 
purpose ), and I { parflon, if you pfeaae, the fnmUkirity of 
iushma'^ have solemnly engagerl ourselves each to 
other for our mutual aid against a third person, because 
we conceived him too strong for either of us single, or he- 
entm: one of lift doubted he miyht have drawn the other 
of vH to his party y if not pre-vnyuyed ayainst him ; but 
whichsoever of us was first in tlie (quarrel, or whatever 
w'fis the reason of the other’s coming in, we are engaged ; 
:inil, though there were no writings drawni betwixt u«, 
no terms expressed, were not I the veriest slcellurn that 
ever looked man in the face, if I should shake hands 
witli the common adversary and leave you fighting.? 
Against such a piece of baseness, supjwsing it be like to 
i>e in nature, this article provides, and says, that since 
these two king<loins were content to join in a war, wliich, 
without (rod’s great mercy, might have proved fatal to 
them both, neither of them shall l)e suffered to make 
its peace apart ; so as if the parliament of Scotland, 
upon consideration of reasons occurring to themselves, 
i>hould offer to re-admit the king into tfiat kingdom, 1 
say, not with honour, freedom, and safety, but, in peace, 
the parliament of England miglit step in and forbid the 
banns, telling them we are not satisfied that an agree- 
uient should yet l)e made ; similiter, if this parliament 
would come to any peace with him by bills or propositions; 
or by what other name soever they call their plasters> 
you may, being so authorised, in name of that kingtlom-, 
or the parliament thereof, intervene and oppose ; telling 
us that you, who are our fellowi^surgeons merely in 
lancing x>f the sore, are not satisfied in the time for heal^ 

VOt, IV. T 
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ing of it up ; but for you to read a lecture to us upon 
our medicaments and their ingredients, to take measure of 
wounds, and to prefer your measure before that of our 
own taking, was never dreamt on by the framers of this 
article. 

Here it may perhaps be demanded, though not by 
you, whether, according to my sense of the treaty, tying 
up both kingdoms to a consent in the f at, not in the 
qualis fuerit of peace, if one should he obstinately hen t 
to hang off, the. othnr be necesHitatcd to vwlter everlast-’ 
inglj/ in blood for want of suck a concurrence? I answer, 
yes, for thcs(^ reasons : — 

First, A wise man will foresee iHcoiwemences before 
he makes his bargainj and an honest man will stand to 
his bargain, notwithstanding all inconrenienees. 

** Secondly, 7'here wdli be no great encouragement for 
any obstinacy of that kind, when it shall be remembered 
that the party obstructing the peace must continue to 
joixi in the war, and is liable to all the cousequeuci’s 
thereof. 

Thirdly, There is another and a more natural, way 
to peace and to the cmling ol’ a war, than by agreement, 
namely, by conquest. 1 think he that plays out his set 
at tennis till he vmis makes as sure an end of it, and 
more fair, than he that throws up his racket when he wants 
but a stroke of up, having no other wag to rook those of 
th^ir money that bet on his sale. If J am trusted to fol- 
low a suit in law for friends concerned therein, together 
with myself, and daub up a rotten compromise with my 
adversary, my fellows not consulted, but desiring the 
suit should still go on, it is not fit they should be bound 
thereby; but if I continue to do my duty, and bring 
the cause to a hearing, to a verdict thereupon, and to 
judgment upon that; such an end of the quarrel I hope 
I may make without their Icave^ and, if the trial went 
with me, certainly without their offence. 

To return to the nature of confederacies. Is the 
war wherein we are joined an invasion from without ? 
Any one man of either side, if he have strength enougli^ 
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hath authority enough to end it, by repelling the invader 
Is it a rebellion from within? It were strange to think 
that any law or engagement sliould hinder a single man 
froni ending it, if he be able, by suppressing of the 
rcl)cls. The, unworthy frimd in the fable, when his cam-- 
panion ami he met a hear in the wood, might have been 
allowed to kill her himself ; but he should not have sought 
his safety in a tree, 'without taking his f riend along with 
him. 

One thing more 1 shall add to justify the reason of 
tliis eighth article, such as might, for its clearness of 
being in)plied, have excused its being listed among the 
rest. Never did any people that joined in arms with a 
neighbour nation, patch up a peace apart with more dis- 
honour to itself, than either of us should do, if we could 
imagine ourselves to be so vile ; for the common enemy 
ill tills war is not a stranger unto either kingdom, but 
the king of both ; so as wdiichsoever of the two closeth 
with him by itself, before consent that there shall be at 
all a closure, doth not only withdraw from the other 
those aids it should contribute, but, of a sworn brother, 
becomes an open enemy. 

Here 1 must observe, that as you put an interpre- 
tation upon this article which it will not bear, and, from 
the power you have thereby of hindering us from agree- 
ing with tile king at all, would enable yourselves to pry 
into the particulars of our agreement, so you do not 
once glance at the point which was the true genuine scope 
of the article. You do not protest against our making 
peace with this man, and give such reasons as Jehu did 
upon a less occasion. You do not wonder what confix 
deuce we can repose in him, after all this experience of 
him, and before so much as a promise of any amendment 
from him : you do not warn usj by the example of your 
countrymen, what a broken reed we shall lean, upon when 
we make a paeijimtion with him : you do not remember 
us with what horror the assembly of your church ditl 
look upon his misdoings ; nor what sense both kingdoms 
had(not of a reconcilement with him, but) of even suffer- 

T 2 
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ing him to come near the parliament of England, until 
satisfaction were given for the bhxwl which he had then 
caused to be shed in the three kingdoms. In tine — you 
do not say, for you need not give us your reasons, that 
you will make no peace with the king, therefore we 
ought not ; but you do as bad as say that you have 
made your peace already, and that not only without our 
consent (in despite of the article winch you urge against 
us), but without our privity ; that you are come to a 
degree beyond being friends with him, to ho advocates 
for him ; not in meditating that his submission might 
he accepted, his crimes obliterated, and their salary re - 
mitted, hut in asserting the same cause which we have 
l)een all this while confuting with our swords — the same 
cause which, what Englishman or Scotsman soovc r shall 
endcJivour to maintain in arms, is a declareil traitor to 
his country ; and if by his tongue or pen, in that king- 
dom of the two whore he is no native, a manifest incen- 
diary. lint there w'ill be time enough to do youreiTami 
into Scotland, after 1 have proved England to bo a noun 
substantive ; against which you have the shadow of one 
argument left still/^ 

The same soundness and sagacity of view, the same 
vigour of underc-tandiiig at once original and practical, 
equal force and familiarityof illustration, and alike plain- 
ness and strength of style, are observable in his treatment 
of the fifth and last argument of these Scots commis- 
sioners. 

Auo. 5. The strength of your last reason is this: 
' Our parliament hath formerly comniunicatc'd unto you 
the matter of their propositions and of their bills in 
order to peace, and generally, indeed, whatever hath 
passed betwixt the king and us since the conjunction of 
the two kingdoms against him : * Thereupon you have 
offered us your advice concerning the particulai'S so com- 
municated, and w^G have reconsidered them upon your 
advice ; sometimes complying therewith, other times 
making it appear to you why we could not. You say, 
‘ That communication of councils we would never -have 
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sviffercd,, if we had not been bound to it, which if we 
ever were, we are/ 

(Custom and constant usage/ I acknowledge, doth 
1 ‘ominoiily obtain the Jiame of law ; but the late livactice 
of <onu‘ four or five years hath not an aspect reverend 
enough to deserve the name of custom. It is as old, 
you will say, as an usage can Im? that is grounded upon 
a treaty of the same age, and shall lx; sufficient to signify 
how the parties to the treaty did uiulerstand their own 
meaning. I should not deny this pretence of yours to 
be more tlian colourable, if you cimld prove tliat our 
transactions with the king were imparted to you iri re- 
lation to that engagement ; nay, if 1 could not show you 
upon what other ground we did, and that we could not 
?'cas(»nahly be imagined to do it upon that. 

“ Firitt. To prove what the parliament had in their 
intentions, when they advised with you, I lK*lieve you 
will not \mdertake : especially this being the first time, 
to my remembrance, that this point canui in question 
betwixt us. I shall therefore emleavour to tell you, as 
near as I can, having been an attentive witness to most 
of their debates upon that subject, what it was that 
moved them to give your challenge so much probability 
of advantage as this amounts unto ; you ask that now 
without being aTis\vered, whicli you were not to have 
without asking. Voii were so, and that from these two 
roots. One was the extraordinary care the parliament 
bad to omit no act, no circumstance of civility towards 
you, which might express or preserve the amity and 
correspondence betwixt them and your masters, though 
they were not ignorant what extreme pn*judico courteous 
and good-natured men have often drawn upon them- 
selves in their dealing with persons of a contrary dispo« 
sition. Another was, since both kingdoms have been 
embarked in the same cause, as men of war, and were 
afterwards resolved to trade for peace ; since the com- 
modities of both were to be stowed in the same bottom, 
and bound for the same port ; we thought it but an or^ 
dinary piece of friendship for us^ ivbo could make no 
T 3 
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markets when we should be arrived without your allow- 
ance, to open and let you see, l)efore we launched^ our 
several parcels and instructions concerning what \vc 
would export and what bring home ; not that wt meant 
to consult you \vhat kind of merchandize you thought 
fittest; for us to deal in (which, qiicwstionless, is better 
known at the Exchange than at Edinburgh), nor to 
follow such advice therein, as yon should give us with, 
out asking, any farther than w^e liked it (and so far the 
best merchant in London is content to l^e ruled by the 
swabber of his ship) ; fmt merely to the end you mighty 
if you pleasedy from our example , and from your ap- 
prohaiion of the wnrcf^ ive were resohed to deal biy 
furniah that kingdom whose faetors you irere with mcr« 
chandkv of the same kind; and for evidence that the 
freedom we used towards you was no otlierwise under- 
stood by you, you did actually underwrite divers of our 
hills of lading in these syllables^ ^ The like for the king- 
dom of SeotlaruU 

“■ It reniaiits to be shewed how little reason there is 
you shoidd fancy to yourselves such a ground of the 
parliament’s former openness to you, as you strive to fa- 
ther upon them ; for, first, if they Iiad communicated tlieir 
propositions to you, as conceiving the w'onl agreement 
in the eighth article to comprehend all the preparations 
to, materials of, and circumstuna^s in, an agreement, 
they would not have adhereil, as many times they did, 
unto their own resolutions, notwithstanding your rei- 
terated dissatisfaction. 

Again : If they hail conceived themselves bound to 
any such thing by this article, would they not have 
thought the kingdom of Scotland as much bound for 
their parts ? Should we not Jtave been as diligent in- 
spectors and castigators of your i>ropositions as you have 
made yourselves of ours ? 

When you shall ask me (setting the point of duty 
aside, and granting all that hath been done by us in 
tbis kind to have been voluntary), why we do not ob- 
serve the same forwardness in communicating Qtut 
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matters to you, the same patience in expecting your 
concurrence with us, and the same easiness of admitting 
your harangues and disputations amongst us, which you 
have heretofore tasted at our hands, and how we are 
become less friendly than we were ? I have this to say, 
there U' aome alteration in Vie condition of affairs : So 
long as we needed the assistance of your countrymen in 
the field, we might have occasion to give you meetings 
at Derby house, and now and then in the Painted 
Chamber, it being likely that the kingdom of Scotland 
might then have a fellow-feeling with us for the whole- 
sonieness or pern i cion sness of your counsels ; whereas 
now since we are able, by God’s blessing, to protect our- 
selves, we may surely, with his holy (lirection, he suf- 
ficitiiU to teach ourselves bow to go about our own 
business, at least without your tutoring, who have no- 
thing in your consideration to look upon, but either your 
particular advantage, or that of the kingdom wlicnce 
you are. And as there is some alteration in aftairs, so 
there is very much in persons, I mean in yourselves, 
unless, being indeed the same at first which now we 
find you, you only wanted an o])portiinity to appear ; 
but, whether you be changed or discovereil, wdiat Eng- 
lishman soever shall peruse the papers that you have 
shot into both houses of parliament, especially into the 
house of commons, these two lust years, hut wn)uld as 
lieve take advice from the king as from you ? And if a 
stranger should read them, he would little suspect the 
writers for friends or counsellors, hut for pleaders, for 
cxpostulators, for seekers of a quarrel ^ and that (which 
is the most bitter weed in the pot) in the behalf, not so 
much of them who did employ you, as of him against 
whom you were employed, and against whom, if you 
were Scotsmen, nature vrould teach you to employ your- 
selves. 

By this time I hope you see vfe have greater cause to 
repent that vm have kept such thorns thus long in our 
sides, than to return with the dog to the same vomit, and 
with the lazy sow, scarce cleansed qf her former wallow^ 

y 4 
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ing, to hemire oarselms again. I bestow a little the 
more ink upon this point, because I would prevent like 
claim liereafter, and have it left to the Hherty of thin ntu 
tion, next time they ffhall be immded or oppreaaed^ timujh 
they did once eall in their brethren of Scotland to their 
aid, whether they icill do so any more or no** 

The bitter severity, the supreme scorn of tliese mas- 
terly sentences, were long remembered and referred to. 
An entire and perfect contenipt scorneth nicer phrase. 
The close of the paper, so remarkable in every way, 
illustrates with almost superior force the republican 
fervour of Marton^s views, the various wdt of his illus- 
trations, and the republican plainness and strength of 
his style. 

Having gone through your five argumcnis, at tlic 
end of your dozen commandments (so 1 call desires 
that must not be slighted on pain of incurring the guile 
of violating engagements, and of such dangers as may 
ensue ihercupoji), 1 observe one engine you use, whereon 
you lay more weiglit than upon all you say beside ; it 
begins with a flourish of oratory benpeahiny a fair 
terpretation of your meaniuy, though your motion be to 
take the right eye out of every one of our head^ ; then you 
think to make your desires legitimate with fathering 
them upon a kingdom, and put us in mind how well that 
kingdom hath deserved to reign over this : for to the 
oftering of desires, as desires, there needs no merit, 
sure ; but since your opinion (that the advantages of 
honour lie all on that side, and that obligations of this 
sort have not been as reciprocal l)etween both nations, 
as those of leagues and treaties) will force my pen upon 
this subject, I shall let you know that somewhat may be 
said, when modesty gives leave, on this side too ; and 
yet all tlie kindnesses we have received from Scotland 
shall, by my consent, not only be paid for, but acknow- 
ledged ; and I can be content to Itelieve that our neigh- 
bours did not know how ill we were, till we were almost 
past cure, and therefore came slowly to us: that they 
did not know how well we were, in a year after we had 
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nothing for them to do, and therefore went slowly from 
us. Only 1 would liave it confessed, that the fire we 
talk of ^vas of your countrymen's kindling ; began to 
burn at your house, to be quenched at ours, and by our 
bands. 

Hut admit this nation had been merely passive in 
this war, and did owe their deliverance out of the king’s 
talons wholly to the Scots nation ; if tlie rescuer be- 
come a ravislier, if they have protected their own prey 
they have merited only from themselves, and have their 
reward in their own bands. Whathamt vu: gotten hi/ the 
hurgn 'n ? llhat have we saved ? What have we not lost ? 
For if once you come to fetch away rny liherly from me, 
I .shall not ask yon what other ihing yon will leave me ; 
and the liherty of a pe-oyle, governed hy lmr.s, consists in 
living under such laws «.v (hcmselvesj or those whom they 
depute, for that purpose^ shall make choice, of 'I'o give out 
orders is the part of a commander; to give laAVs, of a con- 
(pieror; although our Norman did not think lit so to ex- 
ercise his l ight of conquest : nay, our condition would be 
louder and more contemptible, if we should suffer you 
to Jiave your will of us in this particular, than if we had 
let the king have his : for. 

First, A kiny is hut one master, and therefore likely 
to sit lighter upon oar shoulders than a whole kingdom j 
and if he should grow so heavy as cannot well he horncy 
he may he sooner gotten off than they^ You shall see a 
Monsieur s horse go very proudly under a single man, 
hat to he chargd en croupe, is that whkh nature made a 
mule for, if nature made a mule at all. 

Secondly, I'hc king never pretended to the framing 
and imposing of laws upon us, as you do; he would 
have been content with sxich a negative voic^^ therein, as 
we allow you iu the making of our peace with him. 
Did we fight, rather than afford him so much, though 
seemingly derived unto him from his predecessors ; and 
shall we tamely give you more ? give you that which 
your ancestors never yet durst ask of ours ? 

Thirdly, It had been far more tolerable for the king, 
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than for any foreign nation, to have a share in the xnak« 
ing of our laws, because he was likely to partake, and 
that largely, in the benefit of them, if good ; in the in- 
conveniences, if had; which strangers are not: nay,* 
contrarily, it is matter of envy arid jealousy, betwixt 
neighbours, to see each other in a flourishing estate : so 
as the proper end of laws being to advance the people 
for whom they are made, in wealth and strengtli, to the 
uttermost, they are tlie most incompetent judges of 
those laws in the world whose interest it is to hinder 
that i)eople from growing extremely rich or strong. 

Hut what hath !)een already said, and by a word or 
two of close, it will, I hope, appear, that the claim you 
make to the voting with us in the matter of our laws 
and the conditions of our peace, as a thing wliereunto 
we should be obliged by agreement, is, 

" 1 , Mistaken in matter of fact ; there being no such 
engagement on either side. 

“ 2. Unreasonable ; for the considerations above-men- 
tioned, and for being destructive to the very principles 
of property, 

S, Unequal (notwithstanding the reciprocation) 
more than C\frH(i*s ehiidish ivas, in. making the 

little hoy change coata with the great one, hecanse hh wa^i 
long and the other ehort ; for our coats are not only 
longer than yours, hut as Jit for us that do wear them, 
as for you that would, 

4. Unusual ; there no precedent for it that I 
could ever read or 'hear of ; ami yet there have been 
leagues betwixt slates of a stricter union than this be- 
twixt us, as offensive and defensive, ours only defensive. 

“ 5. Unsafe ; for the keeping up of hedges, bound- 
aries, and distinctions (I mean real and jurisflictive 
ones, not personal and titulary), is a surer way to pre- 
serve peace among neighbours, than the throwing all 
open. And if every man be not admitted wise enough 
to do his own business, whoever hath the longest sword 
will quickly he the wisest man, and disinherit all his 
neighbours for fools. 
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(j. Impossible to be made good to you, if it had 
been agreed ; for the parliament itself, from whom you 
claim, hath not, in my humble opinion, authority 
•enough to erect another authority equal to itself. 

As for your exhortations to piety and loyalty, where- 
with you conclude : When you have a mind to offer 
sacrifice to your (lod, and tribute to your emperor, 
(since the one will not be mocked, and the other should 
not) you may do well to do it of your own ; and to re- 
meinher that the late unnatukal war, with all 

THE CALAMITIES THAT HAVE ENSUEJ) THEKEON, TOOK 
ITS niSE rilOAl UNNATURAL ENCROACHMENTS UPON THE 
SEVERAL RIO UTS AND LIBERTIES OK TWO NATIONS, RE- 
SOLVED, IT SEEMS, TO HOLD TJIEIU OWN WITH THE 
HAZARD 01' A WAR, AND ALL THE CALABiniES TUAT 
CAN ENSUE thereon/’ 

The result of these exertions against the Scots by 
Vlarten and his friends, was to establish the irre])arable 
breach so long desired, and prepare the way for the last 
victory of the independents. The four bills embodying 
the conditions of treaty, were sent to the king for his 
assent,* The Scots commissioners arrived at the Isle 
of W ight exactly one day later than the commissioners 
of the parliament, and wdth much formality delivered to 
the king a protest against the hills, but with tlie secret 
object of pressing an alliance with (fiiarles that should 
put an end to the ascendancy of Cromwell, of \''ane, 
and their bitter assailant Marten. The weak and perfi- 
dious king rigected the bills of the parliament, and at the 
same instant signed a secret treaty with the Scots by wdiicli 
he bound himself to renounce episcopacy, and accept 
the covenant in solemn parliament of both kingdoms. 
By this act he renounced also for ever the character w hich 
has so long and so idly been ascribed to him, of the 
church of England’s martyr. They who say he died, 
for tile church of England, cannot say also that he re- 

* Clarendon has altogether misrepresented the nature of these bills* 
and directly and unequivocally falsified tbe description of the last two of 
thcin.,.Soe Godwin’s History of the Commonwealth, ii.;.474. note. 
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fused to set his hand to the surrender of it. After the 
treaty the Scots left the Isle of Weight to prepare for 
war with their brethren of England^ and the parlia- 
mentary commissioners returnetl tn London with that* 
news which Vane, Cromwell, Marten, and Ireton were 
only waiting for, to induce them to begin their operations 
at once for changing the form of government of this 
country from a monarchy into a republic. 

Marten <lrew up a resolution which was supported 
witli startling force by Ireton and Cromwell in a short 
debate recorded by Clement W alker, * The resolution 
declarc?d That they ^vould offer no further adtlresses 
or applications to the king ; that no addresses or appli- 
cations should l)c made by any one without leave of th(‘ 
two houses ; and that whoever contravened tins order, 
should be liable to the penalties of treason.'’ After a 
violent speech from sir Thomas Wroth in support of 
the resolution, according to (Jleinent Walker, Ireton 
rose* and spoke w' it) i calm hut fatal moderation. He 
said, that the king had denied that protection to the 
people which was the condition of obedience to him ; 
that after long patience they should now at last show 
themselves resolute ; that they sliould not desert the 
brave men wlio had fought for them beyond the j)Ossi- 
bility of retreat or forgiveness, and who would never 
forsake the parliament, unless the parliament first for- 
sook them.” After some further debate, Walker iwlds, 

♦ Hist, of Ii)clpp»;n(lcin’y, p, 70. W.ilker's account is iK'rnc out. by this 
Tcry stTikiuR pa!<.Nagc nf a pamphlet by May (/u the “ Oriffin and Progress 
of the S:H:ojid Civil War.” It is to bu found in Mascre’s Select Tracts, 
vol, I. lOS. “ On the third of Jamiary, the house of coranions debated, 
of this denial of the king: the dispute was sharp, vehement, [and hilfh, 
about the state and government of the commonwealth j and many plain 
spo<.H^he.s ma<le of the king’s obstinate averscncss, .intl the people’s too long 

{ wtienec. It was there allirmed, that the king, by his denial, had deniid 
»is protection to the people of England, for winch only subjection is duo 
from them ; that, one being taken away, the other falls to|,tho ground ; 
that it is very unjust and absurd, that the paibarnent ^(having so oflen 
tried the king’s affi^ctions) should now betray to an implacable enemy, 
both themselves and all those friends, who, in a most just cause, had 
valiantly adventured their lives and fortiinos ; that nothing was now left 
for (hem to do, but to take care for the safety of themselves and their 
friends, and settle the commoiiwealtli (since otherwise it could not be), 
without tile king.’* 
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Cromwell brought up die rear.” It was time, he 
said, to answer the public expectation, that they were 
able and resolved to govern and defend the kingdom by 
their own power; and teach the people that tliey had 
nothing to hope frojn a man whose heart God har- 
dened in obstinacy, JIo not,” he concluded, let 
the army think themselves betrayed to the rage and 
malice of au irreconcilable oncinv, wlioin they have sub- 
dued for your sake, from whom they shouhl meet revenge 
and justice — do not drive them to despair, lest tliey 
ncek safety by other means than adhering to you, who 
will not stick to yourselves -r- and {Jnyuuj his hand 07% 
his switrd) how destructive such a resolution in them 
would be to you all, I tremhle to think, and leave you 
to judge.” .A. division after this debate involving tlie 
principle of tlu' reKolution was carried by a majority of 
141 to 92 ; and established beyond question the power 
of the independent or (now) republican party. Tlie lords, 
after two day/ delay, concurred with tlie commons, .and 
a declaration from the republican ofheers attested with 
opportune force the gallant devotion of the army, 
Charles’s last reasonable chance had now disa]>peared for 
ever ! 

In all the subsequent proceedings against him Marten 
acted a foreinoat and <Ustingui.shed part, Uelying on 
the good faith of Oliver Ch-omwell, at this time the 
most intimate of his friends, he assisted him to the 
utmost, in common with the other repuhlicaus, in 
strengthening the civil influences and power of the army. 
Supposing Cromwell to have already formed to hinistdf 
liis secret projects of ambition, it must nevertheless be 
admitted that the measures in which Vane and Marten 
now co-operated with him were not such as seemed 
likely to conduce to a scheme of personal usurpatioiu 
These measures had become absolutely necessary to meet 
tile determined and fierce hostility of tw'o great parties, 
the Presbyterians and the royalists (still strong even in 
their defeat, because the known prejudices and habits of 
it great majority of the English people in favour of a 
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moiiarchicjil executive, secretly sustained some of the 
weakest points of their cause) ; and Vane and Marten 
could scarcely have supposed that in promoting the 
organisation of an arme{l and enthusiastic democracy 
witli a view to surmount these potent obstacles, they 
were not doing every thing within their then limited 
means to advance the cherished project of a pure re- 
public. But this question, so far as Vane is concerned 
in it, has already been discussed. Marten’s belief in 
Cromwell’s sincerity lasted longer than Vane’s, not 
less, perhaps, because of a less subtle and more relying 
temper, than tliat he was, by reason of his commission 
in the army, more mixed up with the absolute personal 
interests of that great body. 

When Fairfax began his ominous advance upon 
London after the famous rendezvous at Newmarket. 
Marten joined him in his capacity as colonel, and was 
understood not only to have taken an active share in the 
various consultations of the officers, })ut to have assisted 
Ireton in his famous papers and representations to the 
house of cotmnons, drawn up on behalf of the ariny* 
Let those who imagine such conduct to have directly 
favoured the subsequent establishment of military dcs- 
potisni first understand what these representations were. 

We arc not,'’ says the preamble of one of them, “ a 
mercenary arniy, hired to serve any arbitrary power of 
state ; but called forth aiid conjured by the several 
declarations of parliament, to the defence of our own 
and the people’s just rights and liberties ; and so we 
took up arms in judgment and conscience to those ends, 
and are resolved — according to your first just desires 
and declarations, and such principles as we have received 
from your frequent informations and our own common 
sense concerning these our fundamental rights and liber- 
ties — to assert and vindicate them against all arbitrary 
power, violence, and oppression, and all particular in- 
terests and parties whatsoever.” This consideration 
should indeed never be lost sight of, in pronouncing 
upon the events of this memorable crisis. AVhen these 
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men saw that all they had fought and bled for . in fields 
where their courage and genius for command had re- 
vived memories of the men of Cressy aiul of Poictiers, 
— when they saw tlie dearly won liberty at last witliin 
their grasp, endangered by the exclusive and intolerant 
views of the presbytcrians — they merely stepped out 
of the ranks wherein they had not fought for hirc^ but 
for the interests of their children and their homes, and, 
as citizens, threw their weight into the scale of parties^ 
w'ith a demand that those interests might not he sacri- 
ficed again to the j)redomiiiance of bigotry or intolerance, 
no matter what the form tlu'y might assume. 

A subsequent passage in the paper already quoted will 
illustrate further the exact sympathy of Marten and the 
officers, nj) to this period and beyond it, with the vicw\s 
of' Vane and with the purest doctrines of popular govern- 
ment. “ And because,” they sairl, the present dis- 
tribution of elections for parliament mcml)crs is so very 
unequal, and the multitude of burgesses for decayed or 
iiieonsidcrahle towns (whose interest in the kingdom 
would in many not exceed, or in others not equal, ordi- 
nary villages) doth give too much and too evident oppor- 
tunity for men of powder to frame parties in parliament 
to serve particular interests, and tliereby the comnaon 
interest of the whole is not so minded, or not so equally 
provided for; we therefore further desire, — I'hat some 
[jrovision may be Jiow made for such distribution of 
elections for future parliaments as may stand with some 
rule of equality or proportion, as near as may he to 
render the parliament a more equal representative of the 
whole ; as for instance, that all counties or <Iivisions and 
parts of the kingdom (involving inconsiderable towms) 
may have a iiuinbcM- of parliament-men allowed to their 
choice proportionably to the respective rates they bear in 
the common charges and burdens of the kingdom, and 
not to have more ; or some other such like rule. And 
thus a firm foundation being laid, in the authority and 
constitution of parliaments, for the hopes at least of 
common and equal right and freedom to ourselves, and 
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and all the free-lK)rn people of this land, we shall, for 
onr parts, freely ajul cheerfully cunuoit our stock or 
share of interest in this kingdom into this common hot* 
tom of pai'liainents ; and though it may, for our parti- 
culars, go ill %vith us in one voyage, yet we shall thus 
hope, if right be with us, to fare better in another.” 
Two centuries were allowed to pass, and a new settle- 
ment of the constitution and the crown was sufiored to 
he made, before the simple, wise, and manly claims of 
these republican officers, headcil by the mild and modest 
Fairfax, the resolute Cromwell, the pure and lofty- 
minded Iretoii, the witty, light-hearteil, and so-calletl 
mercurial Harry Marten, were conceded to the Eiiglisii 
people ! 

Some months after the date of this rcpresontation from 
the army, when the presbyteriaus, ussistecl hy some dis- 
turbances among the people and certain desperate in- 
. trigues on the part of the king and the cavaliers, had 
rallied once again and held momentary sway in the ca- 
.pital, another and a final body of proposals” was 
issued from the conjicil of officers. It had been pre- 
pared by Iretoii and Marten. Its sincerity has been 
doubted by shrewnl and well-judging writers, on the 
ground that these men were too stiiunch republicans to 
entertain seriously any project that should have for its 
basis the restoration of the king. This reason ho^vever 
is scarcely admissible. Undoubtedly Ireton and Marten 
were staunchest republicans]; republicans in theory no less 
than practically convinced republicans; republicans be- 
cause, they held, with the better spirits of (Ireece and 
Rome, that man in civil subjection to his fellow man is 
incapable of being all that man in the abstract is quali- 
fied to be ; and republicans also, because of their practical 
experience of the utter insincerity, falsehood, and per- 
fidy of the present monarch ; but yet, admitting all this> 
it should not have withheld them from negotiating, 
under the present distracted circumstances of the king- 
don^ a certain and immediate purchase of liberty and 
good government, on behalf and for the advantage? of 
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the great mass of their fellow citizeus;, even at the sa- 
erihee of the form and the name they loved. And this 
was what they did in drawing up these memorable pro- 
posals. They embodied under them the immortal de- 
sign of wdiat has been called in modevii days a mo- 
iiiirchy surrounded with republican institutions/’ or 
wliat Montesipiieii would have better called a re- 
public in disguise.” 

Had (Iharlcs accepted lliesc proposals^ and with sin- 
cerit) redeemed them, his throne and his life would 
liave Ix^on saved. He rejtnited tl)em with infatuated 
scorn *, and both \vere lost. He placed secret reliance 
still upon the divisions in the city and the parlianjent, 
and, clinging to his detested fondness for intrigue, 
abandoned himself to the w'orst fate that awaited him. 

iSome extracts from these proposals will startle the 
reader. They present a system of civil and religious 
reform so entire and perfect, and condense, in a series of 
coni])a(it proposals, such a mass of philosophical legis- 
lation, as, after a two centuries’ march of intellect over 
the JKiigUsh nation, her liberal ministers and repre- 
sentatives are still only struggling to attain to. In the 
very parliament which now sits at Vrestminster, the same 
propositions arc actually under discussion, which formed 
the major part of these proposals from the council of 
officers drawui up by 1 reton and Marten, and laid upon 
the table of the house of commons at the close of lf)49, 
by the younger Vane I f 

The paper opens with a stipulation that the things 

* ‘‘ %Scc Memoirs of Sir Joliii JJcrkclej' in Maseres’ Select Tract*, j. 
li. oiJo— ..Juft Mr. Ilallam must justly remarks of tlio general character 
of the proimsal, that “ the terms were surely as good as Chatlos had any 
reason to hope. The peveritit'.s against his ixirly were mitigated. The 
grand obstacitss to »U uiicoinmodation, the covenant and presbyterian cs- 
taliiiKliinont, were at once removed; or, if some ditKculty might occur as 
h) the latter, in consequence of the actual ptissessiun of beneiicos by the 
Presbyterian clergy, it scenuKl not absoiutely insuperidjle. l*’<jr the changes 
projected in the constitution of parliament, they were not necessarily 
Injurious to the monarchy. That parliament shall not be dissolveil until 
it hart sat. u certain time, was so salutary a provision that the trielUli«^ act 
'v«\s h.ardly complete without H, It is, however probable, from the kfing’s 
tvtreme tcn:icioiism*ss of his prerogative, that tnose were the conditiohi 
ihai he found it most dillicult to endure.” — Hist. i. 

t Pari. Hist, xvl «2l0. 
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hereafter i>r6posed,’* having been provided for .by thie 
long parliament, that famous assembly shoukl be di^- 
aolved ‘^ within a year at most/’ A pian for reform 
in the representation is then propounded thus.’-r*- . , 

1, That paTliaments may biennially be called, and 
meet at a certain day, with such provision for the cer- 
tainty thereof, as in the late Act was made for triennial 
parliaments, and what further or other provision shcill 
be found needful by the parliament to reduce it to more 
certainty ; and upon the passing of this, the said Act 
for triennial parliaments to be repealed. 

2. Each biennial parliament to sit ojw hundred and 
twenty days certain^ unless adjourned or dissolved svoyier 
by their own eonsent ; Afiexvr»r(i& to l)e adjournable or 
dissolvable by the king: And no parliament to sit past 
two hundred and forty days from their first meeting, or 
some other limited number of days now to be agreed 
on : upon the expiration wheredf each parliament to 
dissolve of course if not otherwise dissolved sooner. 

C), ** The king, upon advice of the council of state, 
ill the intervals betwixt biennial parliaments, to call a 
parliament extraordinary, providetl it meet above seventy 
days before the next biennial day ; and be dissolved at 
least sixty days before the same, so as the course of 
biennial elections may never be interrupted. 

4. That this parliament, and each succeeding bien- 
nial parliament, at or before adjournment or dissolution 
thereof, inni/ appoint committees to continue during the 
interval j for such purposes as are, in any of tlieso pro - 
posals, referred to such committet?s. 

5. That the elections of the commons for succeed- 
ing parliaments may be distributed to all countiesi or 
other parts or divisions of the kingdom^ according Jto 
some rule of equality or pre^ortion ; so as all counties 
may have, n number of parliament members allowed, to 
tlieir choice, proportionable to the respective rates th^ 
best in the common charges and burthens of the laing- 
dOTO ; or, according to some other . rule of equality 

; proportion, to render the house of commons, as ne^ as 
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an equal representative of the whole ; ^nd in 
order therimnto, that a present consideration be had to 
take off the elections for burgesses for poor, decayed, or 
inconsiderable towns: and to give some present addU 
tion to the number of parliament members for ^reat 
counties that have now less than their due proportion ; 
to bring all, at present as near as may be, to sucii a rule 
of proportion as aforesaid. 

6 . That effectual provision he made for future 
f recdem of elcctiomt and certainty of due returns, 

7. ‘‘ 'I'liat the house of commons alone have the 
power, from time to time, to set down further orders 
and rules for the ends expressed in the two last preced- 
ing articles ; so as to reduce the election of members of 
that house to more and more perfection of equality iti 
the distribution, freedom in the election, order in the 
proceeding thereto, and certainty in the returns ; w^hieh 
t)r(iers and rules, in that case, to be as la>vs. 

8. Tliat there be a liberty for entertaining dissents 
in the house of commons, with a provision: that no 
member be censurable for aught said or voted in the 
house, further than to e^tclusion from that trust, and that 
only by the judgment of the house itself/’ 

In the succeeding passages it is proposed that the judi^ 
cial power of both houses should be strictly limited and 
<lofined, and that the formation and attributes of grand 
juries, the magistracy, and the sheriffs, should l)e l)etter 
and more j ustly regulated. How little modern reformers 
have discovered ! how much less they have achieved 1- 

9. “ That the judicial power, or power of final judy^ 
ment in the lords mid conunons, mid theii* power of 
ejcpiisUion and applicati&n of law^ without farther appeal^ 
itiay be cleared: And tliat no office of justice, minister 
of state, or other person adjudged by them, . may - be 
capable of protection or pardon trora ^0 king, without 
■their^ advice and 'Consent.-- 

10 . That the right and Jiberty of the commions of 
England may be clearetl and vindicated as. to a due<e 4 h 
emptioft from >any judgment, i 3 dal,; 0 r other *pjcoceodififi 

u 2 
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agiunst them by the house of peers, witliout the coij- 
curriug judgment of the house of commons : As also 
from any other judgment, sentence, or i»roceeding against 
them, other than by their equals, or accortling to the law 
of the laud. 

11. ^^Thc same act to provide, that grand-jurymen 
inay he chthsen hy and for aemral parta or divleion^ of 
each county respectively y in some equal way; and }iot 
remain, ae now, at the discretion of an under-sheriff, to 
he put on or off. And that such grand jurymen for their 
respfiOtivc counties may, at each assise, present the names 
of persons to he made justices of peace, from time to time, 
as the co untry hath need for any to he added to the corru 
fnission; and at the summer assi::;e to present the names 
of three persons, out of whom the king may prick one to 
he sheriff' for the next yearf 

This most masterly evidence of statesmanlike; ge- 
nius stipulatGvS next, that the king’s y>ower over the 
militia be subject to the advice of parliament, and a 
council for ten years; that the disqualiii cations for civil 
privilege, and compositions for estates incurred by delin- 
quents, (adherents to the royal standard,) should be 
settled hy a mitigated scale of remarkable moderation 
and magnanimity; and tliat for the liberty, spchrity, 
happiness, and peace, of the kingdom, there should be 
passed acts, respectively, of confirmation, indemnity, and 
oblivion. Then came the following noble conditions : — 

An act to lie passed to take away all coersive power, 
authority, and jurisdiction, of bishops, and all other 
ecclesiastical officers whatsoever, extending to any civil 
penalties upon any; and to repeal all laws, whereby the 
civil magistracy hath been, or is bound, upon any eccle- 
siastical censure, to proceed, ex officio, unto any civil 
penalties against any persons so censured. 

That there be a repeal of all acts or clauses in any ^ 
,ict, enjoining the use of the book of common prayer, and 
imposing any penalties for neglect thereof; as also of all 
acts, or clauses in any act, imposing any penalty Ipr not 
coming to church, or for meetings elsewhere for prayer 
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or other religious duties, exercises or ordinances; and 
xornc other provmon to he mode for discovtrritig of papiMs 
find pophh reanmnts, and for dimhling of (hem, mid of 
nlljemUn or prieftts, from disturbing the state"' 

in other words, tliat tests, and penalties, and obliga- 
tions of force upon the conscience, were not tlie means. 
It is a pity that this valuable discovery in morals and 
in Jegislation is so grievously wanting of univcrs«al ap- 
plit ation, even now. The next propositions are these: — 
'fhat the taking of the covenant be not enforced 
upon any, nor any penalties imposed upon the refusers, 
whereby men might \ye constrained to take it .against 
their judgments or consciences ; hut all orders or ordi- 
nances tending to that pui*pose to be repealed, 

“ That (the things here before proposed being ]);rovided 
for settling and securing the rights, lilxjrties, peace, and 
safety of the kingdom ), his majesty*s person, his queen, 
and royal issue, may he restored to a condition of safety, 
honour and freedom, in this nation; without diminution 
to their personal rights, or further limitation to tlie 
exorcise of the legal jwwer, than according to the parti, 
oulars aforegoing/' 

A supplement of residuary matters followed, which, 
it was desired, no time should ]>e lost by the parliament 
hi dispatch of, since they would tend, in a special 
mariner, to the A'iclfare, ease, and just satisfaction of the 
kingdom.” Seme of these are striking to the last de- 
gree in their applicatioti to the present day, to its wants 
and claims, 'I’hey begin by demanding, That the 
just and necessary liberty of the people to represent their 
grievances and desires, by way of petition, may he cleared 
and vindicated,” and that, “ in pursuance of the same, 
the common grievances of the people may be speedily 
considered of, and effectually addressed,” Several are 
thus parti cukrised, and the majority of them still wait 
redress ! They ask, for instance, that the excise vday 
he taken off" from such commodities irhereon the poor peopte 
of the liitid do ordinarily Iwc, and a certain time tu be 
limitsd for taking off the whole/’ TliOy demand 'thBt 
u 3 
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‘^the oppressions and encroachments of forest laws liiay 
he prevented for the future,” and that all moiippaim, 
old W 7ieiv, and redrain ts to the freedom of troi^^, he 
taken offf They stipulate next that a course may tnj 
taken, and commissioners appointed, to remedy arid rec^ 
tijy the inequality of /*atesj being upon several counties, 
and several parts of each county, in respect of others; 

. and to settle tlu? proportions for laud rates to lUore equa- 
lity throughout tlie kingdom; in order to which we shall 
ofier some further particulars, which we hope may be 
useful.” And they require, in words of sad and 
signilicant import at this tin)e, that “ the preaent un- 
equals tronhlesome, and contentious way of jninlders' 
maintenance hy tithes he considered of and some remedy 
applied.'*^ 'fhey proceed to claim, afterwards, that simple 
reform of the law in ordinary processes, which is want- 
ed still, in asking that the rules and course of law, 
and the officers of it, may be so reduced and reformed, 
as that all suits and qaestimis of right may he more clear 
and certain in the issues^ and not so tedious nor charge- 
able in the proemlinys as noir: iu order to which \ve shall 
oifer some further particulars hereafter,” 

I transcrila- tiie demand which follows wdth a min- 
gled feeling of astonishment, of regret, and shame. 
AV'hat miseries — miseries more frightful because hidden 
from the universal gaze, and borne in secresy and si- 
lence — have since ilowed from tlie injustice for which 
tins demand suggested a simple and cflectual remedy^ — 
that very remedy which is at this moment, with a melan- 
choly and almost hopeless earnestness, prayed for by the 
thousands of heart-broken men w'ho are the last victims 
to that accursed i)rinciple of the inffimy of poverty which 
is here condemned hy the statesmen of the seventeenth 
century, and which, with the passage of tw^o hundred 
years, has not yet ceased its disgrace and reproach tp the 
JEnglish character and. name. They require that pri- 
soners for debt, or other debtors, who have estates to dis- 
charge them, may not, by mihraciny imprisonment or any 
othei^ ways, have advantage to defraud their creditors: 
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but that the estates of all men mcay he some way made 
liable to their debts (as well as tradesmen are by coinmis- 
sion^f bankrupt), whether they be imprisoned for it or not. 
iVnd^iat prisoificrii for deht^ vdio have not vherawUh 
to pay, or at ImH do yield up what they have to their ere- 
ditorft, may he freed from imprisonment, or some way 
provided for, so as neither they nor their families may 
perish hy their imprisonments.^* The stipulations which 
succeed are dictated by the same noble spirit of justice 
and humanity. “ Some provisions to be made^ that 
none may bo comj)cllc<l, by penalties or otherwise, to 
answer unto questions tending to the accusing of them- 
selves or their nearest relations, in criminal causes, and 
no man’s life to be taken aw^ay under two witnesses. 
That consideration may he Iwd of all statutes, and the 
laws and customs of corporations, imposing any oaths ; 
either to repeal, or else to qualify and provide against 
the same, so far as tliey may extend or be construed to 
the molestation or ensnaring of religious and peaceable 
people, merely for nonconformity in religion/* 

Such were the views and sentiments, and such the 
genius for government, of the men who now (to resume 
the narrative), upon another temporary ascendancy of 
the preshyterians after the vote of non-addresses — upon 
seeing the former solemn resolution of the house, mocked 
by the conmienceinent of another personal treaty with the 
king —upon a melancholy conviction of the absolute in- 
sincerity and inveterate perfidy of (Miarles*s friends — 
prepared themselves for the last decisive steps that should 
overthrow the English monarchy. Fairfax and his of- 
ficers in a body presented a remonstrance to the house, 
calling for the immediate breaking up of the treaty, and 
for justiee on the Idny as the capital source of all 
grievances.”* At about the same instant they seized 
once more the person of the king, and colonel Ilalry 
Martin,” Hush worth tells usf, went hence to lieu- 
tenant-general Cromwell.” He left London suddenly 

* Eushworth, vii. 13S1. Earl. Hist. xvL t Vol vii. ie65> 

^ u 4, ■■■■■■ 
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and joined tliat leaderj, still engaged against Uie Scots. 
His purpose no doubt was to consult with him res^HJct- 
ing^ the menacing attitude taken by the presbytenans. 
After some days* absence he returned to London, aysud- 
dehly as he had quitted it. 

The Presbyterians had been warding off the army 
remonstrance by successive adjournments. The remon- 
strance was now followed up by the more startling an- 
nouncement of tlie resolve of the army to purge the 
house/’ since by that means only they couhl stop the- 
treaty. The presbyterians, plucking up an unwonted 
courage on the eve of their last defeat^ at once deter- 
mined, by a division of 133 to 102, to go into discus- 
sion of the treaty. In this discussion Vane was de- 
feated on his famous motion for a r*eturn to the vote of 
non-addresses, after a speech in wliicli he stated the 
question openly as between a monarchy and a republic, 
by a division of MO to 104<. There liad been, accord- 
ing to IVynne, upwards of 340 mem l)ers present during 
this discussion ; but many, from age and inlinuity, 
had been unequal to the fatigue of sitting through the 
whole day and night till nine next morning, the period 
of the duration of the atljourned ilebate. 

Next morning (the army liaving advanced ineanxvliile 
from Windsor upon l^oiidon) the city guard was with- 
drawn from Westminster by its commander Skippew, 
and the posts were occupied by three regiments under the 
command of sir Ilardress W aller, colonel Hewsou, and 
colonel Pride. The latter officer, with a list in his 
hand, took his station at the door of the house of com- 
mons, and, as tlie members entered and were identified 
by the doorkeeper and lord Grey of Groby who stood near 
Prhle for the puiqjose, arrested in succession, and during 
a period of three days, the presbyterian majority, in all, 
upwards of a hundred and fifty members, several of whom 
were afterwards unconditionally restored. The little that 
need be urged respecting this measure has been glanced 
at in the life of Vane. That great statesman at once 
witlidrevy from a scene in which such an outrage on tl\e 
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foundation of all that had been done for the past seveii 
years of war, and of all that he yet hoped to do for to 
peopJip, — a popular and representative body, — had be- 
come fatally necessary in the views of those with whom 
he had heretofore acted. It is piobahle he at once saw 
the mischievous purposes such a precedent might sug- 
gest in the breast of Cromwell ; a thought which does 
not seem to have yet occurred to any of tlie other trusted 
leaders of the independents. Marten’s faith in Crom- 
well was certainly still unilistiirl>ed. 

Cromwell arrived in London the second day after the 
purge ; and it was Henry Marten, who, having entered 
tlie house of commons with him that day, ‘‘ arm in 
arm,’’ afterwards rose froni his place and moved that, 
the speaker should lethni him thunks for his great and 
eminent services performed in the course of the cam- 
paigii.* This was done with acclamation ; and the 
day after, the two houses adjourned to the twelfth of the 
then month, December, j()48-9* 

Several meetings of the council of the army took 
place in the interval of this adjournhient, at which the 
treatraent of the king was of course tvamly debated. “ At 
this consultatioTi of the first commanders in the army,’' 
says a royalist writer, ‘‘ Marten, as a colonel, attended^ 
and he cut the matter short, by tolling them ‘ they 
sliould serve his majesty as the English did his Scotch 
grandmother, cut oft' his head.’ This horrid advice 
was adopted, and he was the first to dispose of every 
thing for the completion of the villainy,” This must 
he taken with allowance ; but it may Ik; admitted that 
he was the first to Utter openly, at this great crisis, a.s 
he had done on occasioiis less important, the thoughts 
that lay lurking in the breasts of the majority of his 
associates. 

The first step against the life of the king attempted 
in the house of commons, was taken on the 23rd <if 
December, when, in the discussion of one of the propo- 

, * Wood’s Eth. Ox. iii. 15?3P. Jouruate. Clement Walker, $4. 
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of the army that justice sliofuld be done upon 
delinquentsy*^ Charles the fir«t was mentioned by 
as the capital delinquent, and a committee of thirty^* 
e%bt appointed to prepare charges against him. . T:feie 
most prominent mcml)ers of this committee were 
Marten and Thomas Scot, the latter a man of gealp 
and courage, variously accomplished, a masterly orator, 
and an ardent republican. Widdrington and Wliitelock, 
the keepers of the seal, were also on the committee, but 
on being sent for on the second or third day of its 
deliberations they went out of town together, that; 
they might have no concern in the business/^* 

Another anecdote of Marten’s share in these delihe^“ 
ations vests also on royalisf authority. A .witness 
rurlxjck Temple) swore against' him on his trial, tbit ; 
he overheard from a place of concealment one oft^fe 
consultations previous to the king’s trial, at 
Cromwell and Marten and many others wen* prtl^|i.t;]( 
in the course of which much doubt and anxiety 
expressed; and he overheard Cromwell ask the ot^isp^ 

^ I desire you to let us resolve here what answer life: ■ 
'shall give tlic king, when ho comes before us: for the^ 
iirst question that he will ask us will be, by what .au- 
thority and commission do we try him?’ to which' 
none answered presently; then after a littlo iipacev? 
Henry Marten, the prisoner at the bar, rose ■ 

Raid, ^ 111 the name of the commons and par^®to^ 
assembled, and all the good people of England 
none contradicted.” ' . v* 

Charles iiad meanwhile arrived at M^indsor,. 
the 28th received an ominous order from the 
war that he should no longer be served by 
fiv carver on bended knee, and that the other 
nials of regal state had lK*en ordered to be discontiiMi^: 
The end was now in view, and Charles prepaije|^<-,iq 
aiseet it with becoming firmness. The last sceh^of*^; 
ifijicfe bounded witli Jiopelessness, is no longeiv^; 

■■■■■■■■ ■ ■ -' ■■■ •• 

’ i i ^ ♦ Wbitelock . Jouro^J of 2tith of pecemher, . ■ ' 
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scehe ^o act and from tins instant, in the' heroic 
stilferings of the man, we are only too much inclined to 
foiget Ae part he had played as king- • Is there any 
^hing more contemptible,” lie asked of his faithful 
^jffrhert, than & despised prince? ” But over that 
^^aracter lie threw a pathetic lustre, which we seek for 
in vahi throughout his high and palmy days. 

On the same ominous ‘28th of December, an ordi- 
nance for the king’s trial was carried into the house 
^f commons. Some days before, Marten, Ireton, and 
Ludh)w, liad boon added to the committee of executive 
government at Derby House, and measures were now in 
'progress there for the alte^ion of all the insignia of 
j^Vornmcnt into symbols oWi' republic. 

; tilt* first of f/anuary, the committee of thirty-eight, 
hWng sat and examined witnesses, reported to the 
of commons a charge against tlic king, beginning 
the terrible words. That the said Oharles Stuart, 
iHStug admitted king of England, and therein trusted 
tyHh a limited power to govern by and according to the 
laws of the land, and not otherwise; and, by liis tfust, 
bath, an<l office, being obliged to use the power com- 
mitted to him for the good and btnefit of the people, 
and for the preservation of their rights and liberties; 
yet,^ nevertheless, out of a wicked design to erect and 
1^||]hpl(l in himself an mjliinited and tyrannical powder, to 
iSfe^cording to his will, and to overthrow tlie rights 
iR^fiberties of the people ; yea, to take away and make 
ilie Ibundutions tliereof, and of all redress and 
i*enre(ly of misgoveriiment, which, by the fundamental 
cd^fHl^tions of this kingdom, were reserved, on the 
behalf, in the right and power of frequent and 
s&jCc^sive parliaments, or national meetings iu> council ; 
‘3P^Nhe said Charles Stuart, for accornplishin^of such 
h^di^signs, and for the protecting of himself and his 
in his and their wicked practices,, to the'saihe 
traitorously and maliciously levied war against 
the present parliament, and the people therein repre- . 
sbnted.” In support of this, various overt acts ate , 
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recited, including the battles of EdgehUl, Newbury, ami 
Naseby. 

The ordinance and the charge were sent up to tlie 
lords on the second of January (with a resolution from 
the commons that it is treason for the king to levy 
w# against the parliament and kingrlom) and at once 
unanimously rejected. It is curious, however, that 
their lordships at the same adjourned for a week,'’ 
which, in the circumstances of the country, was tauta- 
mount to a declaration that they would take no further 
part ill the conduct of its affairs, lu the light of au 
alldication the commons certainly seem to have consi- 
dered it ; for on the third ^January Marten went up to 

examine the jouniai-hoo||Bf the liouso of peer:>, to see 
liow^he husiuess stood as to the resolution and ordi- 
nance.’* On his return, the ordinance was at once 
directed to be brought in anew; six lords and tliree 
judges before named were ordered to he omitted, ami an 
addition made of two serjeants, Bradshaw and Nicholas. 
The ordiuanc^^ with these alterations was immediately 
read a first and second time, and tlie resolution re voted 
of treason against the king in the name of the coimiions 
only, it having before Iweii voted with a blank for the lords. 
On the day following this, they passed, with closed doors, 
these tliree momentous reBolutions : ‘‘ That the commons 
of England, in parliament assembled, do declare. That 
the people are, under (iod, the original of all just poweh 
And do also declare, That the commons of England, in 
j>arliainent assembled, being chosen by representing Uie 
people, have the supreme power in this nation. And do 
also declare. That whatsoever is enacted or declared for 
law by tho corumpns in parliament assembled, hath fclie 
force of a law' ; and all the people of this nation arO 
<;oncludd(i thereby, although the consent and concur-' 
rence of kiUg or house of peers he not had thereunto.’^ 

; Qn the sixth, the ordinance was read a third time and 
pas^d. The number of commissioners named in it 
a hundred and thirty-tive, • Of tliese there were vis- 

«r hi the original ordinance the names .arc said to have lieen'^ohb hiilidiri^ ‘ 
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count Lide, son to the earl of Leicester; lord Grey of 
Grohy, son to the earl of Stamford ; lord Monsoiv of 
the kingdom of Ireland ; general lord viscount Fairfax ; 
lieutenant-general Cromwell, major-general Skippou, 
tom missary -general Ireton, colonel Marten, and all the 
colonels of the army; with three serjeants-at-law, John 
Lradshaw, Ilobcrt Nicholas and Francis Thorpe ; the 
t’j»eakor of the house of commons and five barristers, 
Alexander Rigby, Roger Hill, Miles Corbet, John Lisle, 
and ’IFilliam Say ; five aldermen of London ; one knight 
of the Bath ; eleven baronets and ton knights. Of these 
eornmissioners eighty-two wore members of the house 
of commons.* The only ^eat name of the time ab. 
sent from the list, was the name of sir Henry Van^the 
younger, t 

On the eighth of January, the commissioners sat for 
the first time in tlie painted chamber in Westminster 


'.Mcl fifty. If froTii this number we take away nine, and tJuni add two, tJic 
result, o'uylit to be one liutidied and forty-three. There w'ere, therefore, 
other e-mi.-'sions and variations. 

* Of these l-kl, seventy-one was the Irarpest number ever present at. the 
trial. Sixty-seven were proseul on the (fay when .sentence was pronounced. 
Kort.y-t,lir(»e only appeared the next day, w'hen the execution Avas ordt^red. 
I'lfty-nine signed the deatluwamuit .Some few of the coniinissic)iver.s at- 
tended the pndiniiiniry meetings in the painted chamber, but never sat as 
judges. 1‘ rom forty to fifty of the eotrmdssinners appear never to have 
taken any part in the prefv.H'dings, not\>'ith.st;tnd>ngthe suinnioiises ordered 
i)y tlip cnnrl, and tl>e exertiotis of the serjeant-at-arms, 

t The naUK* of Algi vnori Sidney :ip|H'ar.s ip it, but In; only attended the 
preliminary meetings in the paihtt'd cl)amlu‘r, and ntwef attended the 
(xmrt after the trial coninnmeert. Hii» own allusion to the trial remainit, 
and be i« too distinsuished a penson to have hU opinion omitted on an 
o(’casian s<i niemoratde. lie fiuys, “ I whs at Venshurst, when the act for 
the king’s trial pa'^sed, and, coming up to tOAvn, 1 heard that iny natneiras 
put in. I' pr(!serjtly wont to the painted (dmmber, where those who were 
iiopnsnated forjudge* were assembled. A debate was raised, and 1 fmsltlvely 
oppored the proceeding. Cromwell using tlie.se ftirmal words, ‘I tell vou, 
woAViUcutof his head with the crown on it,’ 1 replied, *Yoii may take 
your oAvn conr.se, I cannot stop yoii j but 1 will keep myself clean from 
li.iving any hand in tliis busine;*.*.’ And, saying thus, I immediately left 
them, tttni never returnetL TJiis is all that fiassed publicly. I had indeed 
an ihteutiun, Airhich is not very fit for a letter.” Blencowe, p. S‘j7. — It is , 
not pferbajis dilScutt to tlx Avbat this intentimi was. ' Clarendon says, that, 
among the more violent party against tlie king, there Avere three dpiutoos ; 
one was ihr deimsing hiiri, ancither for secret asSassinatinri, and a third 
for bringing him to public trial us a inalef-tctor. It was the last of these 
opinions that Sidney states Jiimself toji.'iA'c opposed. The mode of secret 
assassination Ave well know to have been most alien to h^s batilrt^‘ Thefis 
cnniiot be a question but that, with Vane, he would have preferred the 
depctfitipn of Charles, 
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Hall, Fifty-three were presen tj including Fairfax^ who 
never appeared again. Counsel and the officers of the 
Court were nominated at this sitting ; due proclamation 
was made in Westminster Hall by the serjeant-at-arms 
of tlje coming trial; and a similar proclamation was de- 
manded of the house of commons to he made at the old 
Exchange and in Cheapside, which was made accord, 
irtgly. 

On the ninth of January, the report of the committee 
for the construction of a new great seal was carried into 
the house of commons by Henry Marten,’*^ It recom- 
mended that on tlu? one side there should be engraved 
the map of England and Ireland, with the inscription^ 
Great Seal of Englatil/’ and on the other, a re- 
presentation of the house of commons with the inscrip- 
tion, In the first year of freedom, by God's blessing 
rrstohbd/* The instructions of the committee were at 
once adopted, and the new seal ordered to be i)repared 
with all convenient dispatch, t 

Marten used on another and more memorable occa- 


* ‘^T() Mr. H, Marten,” jtays one of the royalist writeis, “ wa^ re« 
fefretl all the alterations in the {uibrie arms, in the great seal, iintl the 
Icserid.^ liljun the money. It was singular that the cross made o vart of 
the first. Upon the money was a shield, bearing the ito.ss of Sf. Gceorge, 
(HKfirled with a T«lm and olive branch hiscribwl, ‘The connnonwehfth of 
Ijingland and on the reverse, ‘ Gtid with us, hi48,’ whicli gave occasion 
to some to remark that God and the common w'ealth w ere not on the sanfte 
.aide.”. 

t In Wliitelocke’s Memorials, the vote is thus, recorded : — " Votes thait 
the prescait great seal shall l>e broken, and a new one forth with 
and in the mean time, all proceedings under the present .great, seal to be 
good, till the new one be confirmed: That the amieii of England, and of 
Ireianci, shall be engrayen <»u onq side of the .new great «‘al, with this in- 
scription, ‘ tiie Great Seal of England.\ M'hal on the other side of, the seal 
shail'bd tlm scutptnns orinap rrf thi> hdn.se of cominoirs sitting, with thbsb 
words .engraver* on that aide j ‘ In thettrst year of fr^lom, by God’s bles- 
sing restored IlJlS.’' This was for the most pflrt.’^adds VVhiteJock'ft, ‘'the 
fancy of Mr> Henry Martin, a looted member of the house of cooumiiit', 
more ])articularty the inseriptunis.” It is iierhap.«* worth adding that on 
the very day of these voles, Whitelocke and VViddrington, by mutual 
agreements, made their appearance in the house, that they, might pot by 
iwifiprjetw:e,T'® includetl among the inemljers^ who refused ajl conoem with 
, tlve prvsciit. government. Whitelookn, iu a very curious, and certainly 
1^genU:>u8, p;issagedf his memorials, remarks :..r “ •January .12, wc. he^rd 
d,^f^rrer«, forenoon apd alteruomi, in .flm queen’s court : 
tjfriYif ffcremptorff ami umcft^jicd than ordimrUt md used 

. The ciextday;, be says: ** Some told. us for iiew^jthgt 
ft djy , (jqnwulisioners of . the .ereat seal were to : b^ appointed, seirjj^w^s 
Bfiadsimw*, Thorije, and Nicholas. This was supposed to be discourse 
only, as some would have ii. ’* _ 
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ftion this word of remarkable import — hestobed. Mr; 
!>’ Israeli has related the anecdote in his ingenious 
memorials of Charles the First and I subjoin it 
in his words. In drawing up the remonstrances of 
the army, which changed the monarchy into a com- 
monwealth, this Sheridan of his day had said, ‘ rk- 
sroRisD to its ancient government of commonwealth.' 

A member rose to reprimand, and to wonder at/ the 
impudence of Harry Marten, asserting the antiquity of 
common¥#alth, of which he had never before heard. 
The wit rejoined by a whimsical illustration of the pro- 
priety of the term, and the peculiar condition of the 
man who liad now heard it for the first time. ^ There 
was/ said Harry, ^ a text which had often troubIe(f his 
spirit (concerning the man who was blind from his mo- 
ther's womb, but at length whose sight was restored to 
the sight which he should have had.* The witticism was 
keen, though almost as abstruse as the antiquity of an 
English coTumon wealth." This illustration was keen 
indeed, and by no means so abstruse as Mr. HTsraeli 
supposes. 

On the lOtb the cotnmissioners again met, and chose 
the president of their court in the person of John 
Bradshaw*^, serjeant-at-law and chief justice of Chester. 
'Vo preside on so extraordinary an occasion, it is most 
justly observed, t demanded from the man who i^as 
appointed to the office great courage, {preat presence of 
mind, sound judgment, a composed and impfessiye car- 
riage, and a character unstained with reprojich or the 
imputatiohof any vice. And such a man was Bradshaw- 

Bein^ of a distinguished family," says MiltOn, in his 
pefmsio secunda pro populo he devoted 

* Vot V. 43S. ’ + OfKlwin, Hist. ofCfim. ’ 

t MUttth was HrAilsTiaV* kiirtithan by t^e, irirtUierV side. ITiff w!iote 
of Hie original pasSia^e in whicK IJrad§ban' is 'delineated, is too noble, inU 
t^bo app'r^hatc/fOr ojniR.4on here, E<t Eradicdaniis, (06^ 

noniien liberta» ipsa; quatiun^e gentium irolitilr, thembri^ 
celebrandnra cotrimcmlavlt), noblli familra. Vit sjiIpi uotum otWs'; 
tinde patriiS icgibus’addi^tjdls, primam dmnem ipfntein seriiilo iniptbiflit ; 
dein coniultiMimuis causarum oc disertiwirt^ lUiertatls ct 
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the early part of his life to the study of the laws of his 
country. Thence he became an able and an eloquent 
^deader, and subsequently discharged all the duties of 
an uncorrupt judge. In temper neither gloomy nor 
yevere, but gentle and placid, ht? exercised in his own 
house the rites of hos])itality in an exemplary manner, 
and proved himself on all occasions a faithful and un- 
failing friend. Ever eager to acknowledge merit, he 
assisted the deserving to the utmost of his; power. 
Forward at alK times to publish the talents iind worth 
of others, he was always silent respecting his own. No 
one more ready to forgive, he was yet imjjressive and 
terrible, when it fell to his lot to pour shame on the 
enemies of his country. If the cause of the oppressed 
was to be defended, if the favour or the violence of the 
great was to he withstood, it was impossible in that case 
to find an advocate more intrepid or more eloquent, 


vtmlcx arorviinu®, et magnis reipubliwy negutiis ost aiirin)i(u3, ct inror. 
rupti jmiiri.s niunero aliquotics perJuuctus. Tandem uli regis judicio 
prajsiderc veilet, u senatu vogatus, provinciam pt'iiciilf)sissiinara nop 
recusavit. Attulerat oniin ad Ifginnscieiitianl ingetiinm librrale, aiiimum 
oxccistnn, mores inlcgro^i ae iiemiiii obiioxios ; und(‘ illiid imiiiiis omni 
prope exeinplo majus ac ua midabilius, tnt sirariornm pngiombus ac 
T>etitus, ila eonstantcr, ita graviter, tantu aniini eum jiravsentia ac dig- 
hitatc gesslt aeqiie implrvit, at atl hoc ijwum opus, quod jam oliin Deus 
edendum in Iuk*. populo mirabili provldentla deoreverat, Jd» ipso numinc 
designatus atqiie t'actus viderelur, ot tyiaiinkuiarum oYiiniutn gloriam 
tantum superaveiit, (pjanto e^t liUHianius, qtianir> just ins, ac rnajestate 
plenius, tyrannmn judicare, qtK>ni injudicatum oecidere. Alinqiii nrc 
tristis ikt' severus, sed (:oi»>.s ac idacidua, |>ersoiiHni lanirn qiiam suscepit 
t.'sntam, a'quaJis ubique sibi, ao veluli consu) non miius anui, pari gravitate 
fsiistinet : ut non dc tributmli tuutum, sed i>er oinncm vitam judicare regem 
diceres. In consdiis ae laboribu-* publicis maxime omniiini indefessus, 
inuItiN:;ue par iinua ; doini, si qnis alius, pro xiits taeultatibus hospitajis ac 
tiplondidus, amieiis longc fuk UsHimii*:, atque in omni forlunii certissimus, 
bene men'ntCH (juo'aninque nemo ritius aut lilH^iitius ugrioscit, neque ma* 
jore bcnevoientin prosequitur j tiune pios, nunc doetos, aut qiiavis ingenii 
laude eogtiitos, nuue militares etiani ct fortes viros ad inopbnn redaetds 
suis opibus swblevat; iis si non indigent, eolit tameii libeiis atque atnplre- 
titur ; ^lionus lamJcs perpetub pnedicare. suas lacere, solitus j bosiium 
<ii(oquo civilium, si qnis ad sanitatem rediit, qiwul expert! sunt plurimi, 
nemo ignoacentior. Quod si causa oppress! cuju.-piain defendeuda palatn, 
si gratia aut vis iwtcutiorum oppugnainia, $i in qiienquam ticne uieritufp, 
ineratituiio publica objurganda sit, turn qtiidem in illo viro, vel facunUUm 
ve? conftantiam nemo desiderct, non patronum, non amicinn, vel idoneutii 
magis et intrepidam. vel diaertiorem alium quisquam sibi apict ; habet. 
quern non ininte dimovere recto, nnn metus aut nmnera proiwsito bono 
atque oflicio, vuUusquu ac.njcntis linuissiiuo tiUUi dej iccre valeaut.’ V 



whpBfi lip thre^tSj no terror, and no rewards, couW 
seduce from the plain path of rectitude/' 

The couDsol for the prosecution were next fixed upbhjj 
and the choice fell Oh Steele, Coke, doctor Dorislahs, 
and Aske. Steele was named attorney to tlie court, and 
Coke solicitor. Steele being prevented from attending 
the court by real or [pretended sickness the t^sk prih~ 
cipally fell upon Coke. It is somewhat singular, as 
Mr. Godwin remarks, that this person, in his travels m 
early life, trod idniost exactly upon the steps of Milton. 
At Kome he spoke so openly against the corruptions of 
tluj catholic church, that it was not judged safe fcft‘'' him 
to continue any longer in that place; and at Geneva hie 
resided some months in the house of Diodati, the pro- 
fessor of theology, with whom Milton also formed an 
intimate friendship. His skill as a lawyer was acknow- 
ledged by his enemies; and, indeed, it is impossible : to 
read the spe(?ch he drxw up for^he trial, without ad- 
miring its strength and acuteness. 

These awful preliminaries having been completed with 
that solemn publicity ivbich befitted such an occasion,, 
the king was brought privately from Windsor tP St. 
James’s, and on the following morning, the 20th of 
January, l649., conducted by colonel Harrison from 
St. James s to W'estminster. A scene awaited him tliere, 
which called, and not in vain, for an exercise of dignity 
and firmness unsurpassed in the histoiy of kings. 

Westminster Hall, fitted up as a ^^high epdrt of jus- 
tice,” received him. In the centre of the court, on a 
crimson velvet chair, sat Bradshaw, dressed in a searUt 
robe, and covered by his famous broad brittito^ 
hat * with a desl nd velvet cushion before him ; Say 
and Xiisle on each side of him; and the two clerks of the 
court sitting below him at a table, covered with a rfc®. 
Turkey darpefc,^^^ 0 ^^ which were laid the swprd Of 
and a mace. The rest of the courts with iheir hats-o 
and> according to Ru^worth, in their ^ 

* This was a thick hl^ti-crdwiiiid bca^'er liii^ with 
to thi» day {treserved at Uxfcrd. 

vpli. IV. X 
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took their seals on side lieucUes hung with scarlet* A 
numerous guard of gentlemen Cfirrying partisans divided 
themselves on each side. Such w;as die simple appear, 
ance in itself of this memorable court. When its mem- 
bers had all taken their seats, the great gates of the hall 
were thrown open, and the vast area below was at once 
filled with crowds of the English people, eager to witness 
the astonishing spectacle of a monarch brought to ac- 
count for crimes committed in the period of hijs delegated 
authority. This presence of the people was the gradnest 
feati\re of the scene. Surrounding galleries were also 
filled with spectators. 

Charles entered and advanced up tlie side of the haH 
n^xi the Thames, from the house of sir llohert Cotton, 
He was at^nded by colonels Tomlinson and Hacker, 
by thirty-two officers holding partisans, and by his own 
servants. The serjeanji-at-arms, with his mace, received 
him and conducted him to the bar, where a crimson 
velvet chair was placed for him, facing the court. After 
a stern and . steadfast gaze on the court, and on the 


people in the galleries on each side of him, Charles 
placed himself in the chair — and the moment after,: as 
if recollecting something, rose up, and turned about, 
Iqoking down the vast hall, first on the guards which 
w^e ranged on its left or western side, and then on the 
Gager. multitude of the people which filled j the 

space . OB the right. No visible emotion escaped ;him ; 
hiii a^ taped again, his eye .fell upon the escutcheon ' 
wl^c^i bore iJbu newly designed arms of the common^ 
w^ljib^ on e^qliTsicIe of which sat, Oliver CromweUoand , 
Henry Marten and he sank into his seat. The guvEd: 

on each Mde^pf the court;^:-aBdf<ihe 
W f^ood -on the 

I thei kingjr and tpld him idiat> J 

ll\e^pu?i^^n^,pfj;iigla^/assembledjiu 

whiahivhadf^ 

LX* ‘'.h'-if ■ >fl ImmC ; lU) 
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been brought on the nation, and the innocent blood that 
bad been spilled, and having fixed on him as the prin- 
cipal author, had resolved to make inquisition for this 
blood, and to bring him to trial and judgment ; and had 
therefore constituted this court, before which he was 
brought to hear his charge, after which the court would 
procewl according to justice. Coke, tlien, the solicitor, 
rlelivered in, in writing, the charge, which the clerk read. 
The king endeavoured to interrupt the reading, but the 
president commanded the clerk to go on, and told 
Charles, that if he had any thing to say after, the court 
would hear him. The charge stated, that he, the king, 
had been intrusted with a limited power to govern 
according t<^ law ; heing^ obliged to use that power for 
the benefit of the people, and the pre.servation of their ' 
rights and liberties ; Imt that he had designed to erect 
in himself an unlimited power, and to take away tlie 
remedy of misgoverninent, reserved in the fundamental ' 
constitution, in the right and power of frequent and 
successive parliaments. It then proceeded to enumerate 
the principal occasions on which^ in execution of hiV 
purpose of levying war on the present parlijiThent, he 
had caused the blood of many thousands of the free 
jjoople of this nation to be shed : and it affirmed ail 
these purposes and this war to have been carried on, 
for the upholding a personal interest of will and powCT, 
and a pretended prerogative to himself and his ; 

against the public interest, and common right, ld)ert;jr^’ 
justice, and peace, of the people of this nation.' 
charge being read, the president deiriaiided 
answen"''- ■ ■ 

During the reading Charles is ^id to hafe’shfitle#^ 
at the words tyraht '* and traitdr iviiicH' bccijHri^* 
in the course of it. But, two or three raiiiiife^ 
triviM iiK^dent changed the^cdlHrent of hla^ t^ 
gave the Mtti£ati6fi 

he stbodv ” tei’ttching'"€o'ke’ geittly 
nth his cane, and bidding ^qld,* its gold head 
dropped off* ; and he, wfo' tvas’^accuatome j to be served 
X S 
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Tiffitli ejigia* anticipation and slavish genuflexion^ was left 
to take it up himself. This omen is said to have waked 
his TOc^^stition. It was no less calculated to affect him 
through his reason.” * 

He had rallied, however, before the demand of 
Bradshaw for his answer ; and replied to it with great 
ability, and in a very grave and collected manner. He 
observed that, not long before, in the Isle of Wight, Ije 
had bticii eugagerl in a treaty ivitli both houses of par- 
liament, and that the treaty had been very near a con- 
clusion. He knew not, therefore, by what authority ho 
had been !)rought there, other than the aiitliority of 
thieves and robbers. Me saw no house of lords in that 
court, and he aflirnied that a king also wasgnccessary to 
constitute a parliament. He said, that he hmi a trus-t 
committed to him by (Jod, and derived to him by okl 
and law^ful descent, and that he W'ould not betray it by 
answering to a new and unlawiiil authority. He con- 
cluded, that, when he w^as satisfied of the authority by 
which he v/as brought there to answer, he would proceed 
further. Bradshaw at once, and i» a speech of much 
subtlety, over-ruled the objection to the competency of 
the court, and ordered the counsel to proceed. 

The second and tliird days of the trial were consumed 
in similar discourses. ' The court would Jiot allow the 
aufhority by which they sat there to lie disputed; and 
the king desired tiiat he might give his reasons. This 
produced interruption and altercation. The president 
informed him, that the court Was satisfied of the autho- 
rity by which they sat there, and that they over-ruled 
bis demurrer. They then caused the king’s contumacy 
to be recorded, by which be refused to plead before 
them/l ' 

The fourth and fifth days of the trial w^ere employed 
in hearing witnesses; the court having determined that, 

History from Mackintosh, vr. llO.j in which volume, 1 may idd, 
IbO jwinc V;il incidents of the commonwealth arc most alily, and in' a phi- 
tossopltic frpifit uml t<?nipcr, relutcd^hy the historian, 
f Godwin, ii. (>73. 
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though the king refused to plead, they Would proceed to 
this examination, ex abundanti only, for the further-sa- 
tisfaction of theinsclves. The court sat during these 
clays in the Painted Chamber. On the sixtli day, the com- 
missioners were engaged in determining and voting the 
sentence with which the trial was to be completed. 

The duty of preparing the draft of a final sentence, 
with a blank for the manner of death/' was now in- 
Uusted to Jlenry Marten (who had attended every day 
of the trial), to Thomas Scot, to Henry Ireton, to Har- 
rison, Say, Lisle, and Love. 'I'he next day (the 526‘th 
of January) this sentence was engrossed at a private 
meeting, and the 27th appointed for the last sitting of 
tile court. • 

On that memorable and most melancholy (lay,tlie king 
was brought for the last time to Westminster Hall. As 
Ijo proceeded along the passages to the court, some of 
the soldiers and of the rahhle set up a cry of Justice ! ” 
'‘Justice, and execution ! " This, Mr. Godwin justly rc- 
tnarks, exactly corresponds wdth the spirit of the mutiny 
which took place in the army in November, lf)47. These 
mm distrusted the good faith of their leaders; and, see- 
ing that six days liad now passed without any conclusion, 
suspected, as the manner of rude and ignorant men is, 
that there was some foul play and treachery. One of the 
soldiers upon guard said, “ (U)d bless you, sir." The 
king thanked him ; but his officer struck him with his 
fine. The punishment," said Charles, methinka, 
exceeds the offence." The king, when he had retired^ 
isked Herbert, who attended him, whether he had heard 
the cry for justice; who answered, he did, and wondered 
at it. So did not I," said Charles: the cry was 
no doubt given by tlieir officers, for wdiom the soldiet'B 
would do the like, were there occasion.*^ • 

* other and more brutal outrages— such as the soldiers puffing the 
f'Taoke of their tobacco in his face, have been repcateil, and rciteratecl in 
pirint, 3Tul aro ybt gross fabrication*. — (See EfodU^ iV, IjK). notfe-V Cla- 
rendon and Warwick say that ope wore pf the Mkliori spit in Charlts^s 
Hut both Clarendon aiul Warwick . were at a dlSTAnce tVoW the 
Jjccnc*; Herbert, who was constantly near the king, Says no attch thing, 
whltlocke also, an unexceptionable witness, ;u silent. loRoshwortti, 

X 3 
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, Placed fpr the last time at the bar^ Charles, without 
Waiting for the address of Brailshaw, whose appearance 
betokened judgment, desired of the court, that, before an 
ugly sentence ’’ was pronounced upon him, lie might 
be heard before the two houses of parliament, he having 
Bpmething to suggest which nearly concerned the peace 
and liberty of the kingdom. The court would at once 
have rejected this proposal, (which was in effect tanta- 
inouTit to a demand for the reversal of all that had beep 
done, and a revocation of the vote that had been passed, 
^declaring the people, under God, the original of all just 
power, and that the commons 'house in parliament, as 
representing the people, were the supreme power,) but 
for the expressed dissatisfaction of commissioner Downes, 
a.,timid and insincere man, in consecpience of which the 
sitting vvas broken up, and the court retired to delilierate 
in private. They returned in half an hour, witl\ an 
unanimous refus^al of the request. 

It is supposed by many writers, that Charles purposed, 
in case they had assented, to res’gn the crown in favour 
of his son. But if so, it has been fairly asked*. Why 
did he not make the offer known in some other way? It 
would have produced its effect as certainly if promul- 
gated in any other mode, and n;ould at all events have 
bequeathed to posterity the full knowledge “ to what ex- 
tremity he was willing to advance for tlie welfare of his 
people,, and to save his country from the stain of regi - 
cide.” 'J'lie supposition of that intention does scarcely, 
in fact, seem probable, Charles had wedded himself to 
his kingly office, and had now accustomed himself to 


p. U25.,we find the words put into Charles's mouth, on the cryTof the 
lioldicrs, “ Pwr souls! for a piece of money they would do as imieh lor 
their comTnanders.” But it is not denied that several of the latter parts of 
Rushworth’s Collections were tampered witii after his dcatli, ami before 
their publication. ’I'hc words in question aie, in fact, copied from San- 
derson, p.. ll.'>2. Milton {Drjensio SecunUa) has given himself the trouble 
to contradict the Ule, that one of the sol(iier.s was destroyed for saying, 
God bless, you, sir. The passion of Miit^'eeding times was to run a parallel 
between the last days of Cliarles, and the crucitixiou of Christ. JJuflbring 
many tilings like to Christ,” is Sanderson^ expression. 

* Godwin, liist. of Commonwealth, ii. ^7. 
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jp 0 k on <jleath as the seal that ^oulci stamp their union 
and the fame of martyrdom, indelibly and for ever. Itis 
real purpose in making the request must remain a secret, 
equally with the well considered motives of the commis- 
sioners in refusing it. 

Bradshaw now rose to pronounce the sentence. What 
sentence,” he said, the law affirms to a tyrant, traitor, 
and puldic enemy, that sentence you are now to hear 
read unto you, and that is the sentence of the court.” 
The clerk then read it at large from a scroll of vellum, 
After reciting the appointment and purpose of the high 
court, the refusal of the king to acknowledge it, and the 
charges proved upon him, it coneluiled thus : ** for all 
which treasons and crimes, this court doth adjudge that 
he the said (Charles Stuart, as a tyrant, traitor, murderer, 
and public enemy, shall be put to death by severing his 
head Irom his borly.” Then Bradshaw again rose and 
said, The sentence now read and published is the act, 
sentence, judgment, and resolution of the whole court 
upon which, all the commissioners stood up by ^ivay of 
declaring their assent. 1'be unhappy king now solicited 
permission to speak, but was refused. The words 
wliich j)assed betweeti him anil Bradshaw are worthy of 
recortl, as a most pathetic consummation of the melan- 
choly scene. The fortitude and dignity which had sus- 
tained diaries throughout, appeare at last to liave some- 
what given way ; but in its place we recognise a human 
suftering and agony of heart to the last degree affecting. 

Will you hear me a word, sir-?” he asked. Sir,” 
replied Bradshaw, you are not to be heard after the 
sentence.” “ No, sir?” exclaimed the king. “ No, 
by your favour,” retorted the president. Guards, 
withdraw your prisoner.” Charles then exclaimed, with 
a touching struggle of deep emotion, I may speak 
after the sentence ! By your favour, sir ! — 1 may sp^ak 
after the sentence !~£veu !-~By your favour—” A 
stern monosyllabic from Bradshaw interrupted him, — 
Hold!” and signs were given to the guards. With 
passionate entreaty the king again interfered. ^^The 
X 4! ■ 
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sentence, dr ! T say, sir,, I do— i— ** Again Bradshaw 

said ^Miold ! ” and the king was taken out of Oourt as 
these words broke from him— I am not suffered to 
speak. Expect what justice other people will have ! ’ ‘ 
In the short interval that remained to him, every 
Consolation of spiritual advisers, or of the society of 
* friends, was granted by the governors of the common- 
wealth. He passed the 28 th of January, which was 
Sunday, alone with doctor Jiixon, engaged in exercises 
of devotion. On the Monday be received the farewell 
visit of his children. At this moment he might himself 
have said, with his ohl and betrayed friend Strafford, 
Put ii(;t your trust in princes None of the princes 
of Europe had oftered an intercession in his favour. A 
republic alone, that of the United Province??., interposed 
with a dedre that his life might be spared.* 

The warrant for his execution, the bloody W'ar- 
rant,'' as history calls it, had racainvhile (on tlie 2<)th) 
been signed by the tjfty-iiiiic commissioners, wd'io have 
by that act made their names memorable for ever, t 

♦ Journals of f-onls, Jan. £9, and Fob. 2, ; ofCominouR, Jan.£9, 
f It wart.isi tlmso words Whorea-'j ( harlc..; Shiarf, king of England, 
is aivistandoth conoicU'd, rttaintccl, aiui oondojrnietl of high troason and 
other high criinosj and sentence U]:wn Saturday last was pnmounced 
against hiru by this c(uirt, to be put to death by the siu-ering of his head 
ftoni his body ; of wi)icl) sentence execution ytt reinainotl* to be done. 
These are, tljcrcforc, to will and require \<>u to .see the said stuitenco 
executed in tl»e open .street, before Whilehall, upon the morrow, being 
HiotiOlh day of this iu.,taul mouth of Januiiry, lienvec'U the hours of ten 
in the morning and five in the alYernoon of the saiuc day, with lull effect. 
And for so otitng tliis shall be your siiflleient waTraut. Ami these are to 
require all officers, .soldierx, and others, the good l>eoplo of this nation of 
England, to be asswtiug unto y^u in this service. 

“ To col. I 'rancis llactcr, 
col. Houcks, ami 
lieut.-col. riiray; 
and to every of them. 

“ Given under ottr hands and seals. 

. ■ (Sealed ami fobscrlljed by) 

“John Bradshaw, Thouws Grey, Oliver (Yomwtdl, Edward Whaley, 
Michael Livesey, .ioluj t)key, .Tohn Dattvers, John Kourcher, Henry Ireton, 
Thoinas Maleverer, John Ulackiston, John Htitrhinson, William Go0b, 
Thomas Pride, Peter Temple, Thomas Harrison, John Husrm, Henry' 
Smith, Peregrine Pelham, Simon Mayne, Thtunas Horton, JoJin Jones, . 
John More, Hafdrcss Waller, Gilbert Millington, George l'lt“etwr»od, John 
AluTCd^JlobOTt l.ilburn, William Say, Anthony Stapeley, llichavd Deane, ' 
llobert Tk;hhurne, liumphifcy Edward-s Danwl Blagrave, Owen Koe, Wil-; 
Uatu Purefoy, Adrian Stwoopc, James X'einple, Augustine Garland, Edmond 
Ludlow, Henry Marten, Vincent Potter, William Coustablei Uichard Iii. 
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A scene of an extraordinary character betwx*en Marten 
and Cromwell is said to have occurred on the signing of 
this warrant. As Cromwell advanced to the table with 
the pen, he laughingly marked Marten’s face with the 
ink, and the same practical jest was returned with inter- 
est by Marten. The anecdote rests on the authority of a 
detestable collection of slanders, The Trials of the Re- 
gicides but I give it, because, on its being sworn to at 
ins trial, Marten himself, without denying it, simply 
remarked that the circumstance did not imply malice. 
He had been jdoading his utter want of malice against 
the king personally in all he did, when the crown 
counsel observed, We shall prove against the pri- 
son(T at the bar, (because he v;ould wipe oft’ malice,) that 
he dill this merrily, and was in great sport at the time 
of the signing tlie warrant for the king’s execution.” 

That does not imply malice,” remarked Marten. 

An old servant of his, named Ewer, was U])on this 
put into the witness box, and the following examination 
took j)]ac€ : — Couuftel, C!ome, sir, you are hereupon 
your oath, speak to my lords and tlie jury ; you know 
the prisoner at tlie bar very well, you have sonietiTnes 
served him ; -were you present in tlie Tainted ChamkT, 
January i^yth, lO’is, at the signing the warrant, the 
parchment, against the king ?” — Eurr, The day I 
do not remember, but 1 Vv^as in that chamber to attend 
a gentleman there ; I follow'cd that gentleman (looking^t 
Mr. Marten), I followed that gentleman into that cham- 
ber.” — “ Lord rhirf boron. After what gentleman ?” 
— Enwr. Mr. Marten. My lord, 1 was jiressing to come 
near, but 1 was put oft* liy an officer or soldier there ; 1 
told him I was ordered to be by that gentleman. My lord, 
I did see a pen in Mr. Cromwell’s band, and he marked 
Mr. Marten in the face with it, and Mr. Marten did die 
like to him ; but I did not see any one set his lia.nd. 


jfoWsby, William Cawloy, John BarKtead, Isaac Eivers, Joim Dixwell, 
Valotitine Walton, Oregory Norton, 'ntoinas Cholonor, Thomas VVpgao, 
John Ven, Gregory Clement, John Downs, Thomas Wxiyte, Thomas i&ot, 
John Carew, Mites Corbet,” — 1426. 
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though I (im see a parchment there with a great many 
seals to it.’' 

If the occurrence really took place, it is yet un- 
worthy of such a philosophical historian as Hume to 
quote it as an evidence of barbarous or/^ rustic'’ buf- 
foonery.* No doubt, if Marten and Cromwell did this, 
they did it as a desperate momentary relief from over 
excited nerves, and because they ftdt more acutely than 
their more sober brethren, all that was involved in the 
dark duty they vrero then engaged in. Such toys of 
desperation,'* connrionly bubble up from a deep flowing 
stream below. Downes, a weak man, is said to have 
been obliged to go out ii\to the speakers chamber ^^to 
ease his heart with tears.’* Marten aiul Cromwell were 
not weak men, and it was not in tears, at such a time 
as this, that they could have eased tlie'w hearts ! 

The mournful and tragic scene that was enacted on 
the 3()th of January, lf)49, in the open street fronting 
Whitehall t, is familiar to every reader of history, and 
need not be described liere. Through the whole of that 
scene Charles bore himself with a dignified composure, 
and was to the last undisturbed, self-possessed, and se- 
rene. He addressed the crow-<l front the scaffold, for- 
gave all his ciieniies, protested that the war was not 
begun by him, declared that the people’s right was only 
to have their life and goods their own, a share in the 
government being nothing pertaining to them,’* and con- 
cluded with words which, perhaps, expressed a sincere 
delusion, that he died the martyr of the people.” 
When his head fell, severed by the executioner at one 
blow, a dismal universal -groan issued from the 
crowd." 

He nothing coramon »Vnl, or mean 

Upon that inoioorable scene j 


’ + The M-affbld wiw eiTctwl immediately before tlie banquetting honse, 
now Whitcbail Chnpel, and Charles is said In hnvi? entered npozi the 
(Mjaffold through the centre window of the latter building. 
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But with his keener cjrc 
The axe’s edgo did try : 

Nor calk'd the Gods, with vulgar spile. 

To vindicjito his iielpluss right ; 

But bowed his ct>inol y head 
Down as upon a bertl 

— So, in a few years after, wrote a most generous ad- 
versary, whose name te dear to every lover of literature 
or of liberty, Andrew Marvel, and in an ode to Oliver 
Cromwcdl himself! The lapse of two centuries has con- 
firmed the poet’s praise. 

In pronouncing upon this groat event as a mere act of 
Btatesraanship, — an opinion called for in this memoir of 
one of the king’s most ardent and inflexible judges, — 
it needs no hesitation to declare it at once a most 
melancholy and disastrous error. 7'he result proved 
that, through long years of political sufferings and dis- 
tractions, Hut as surely as it was an error, so surely 
was it committed in good faith — committed as an awful 
act of justice, and to exhibit to the kings of the earth, 
and through them to idl succeeding generations of men, 
a terrible example/’ It cannot he denied by any just 
and unbiassed inquirer m\x^ history (for histories {ire so 
written that it is not sufficient to read them alone), that 
('ffiarles I. had, “ to a defj^reo wdiicli Cxan scarcely Ixi ex- 
ceeded, conspired against the liberty of his country.” * It 
was to this he died a martyr — not to the church or to the 
people — hut to his intense desire for absolute power and 
authority. For this, he laid aside, for upwards of twelve 
years, all use of parliaments; fur this, when driven to 
them again, he negotiated for an army both in England 
and in Scotland to overawe their sittings ; for this, he 
most daringly violattxl ‘their most sacred privileges, at 
last commencerl w’ar against them, and for four years 
desolated England with the blood of her bravest chil- 
dren. Nor, when conquered, did he suiTender the 
desperate hope, which was still sustained for this. In 
every quarter he sought for the materials of a new war ; 
and, at last, after an interval of twTuity months, ^^and from 

* Godwin, HUt. of Cora. ii. 689. 
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the depths of his prison/’ he found them. Nor sliould 
it forgotten, that all hope of comproniise at last 
was rendered doubly vain by the most eonsumiiiate in- 
sincerity on tlie part of Charles. He could never be 
reconciled; he could never be disarmed; he could 
never be convinced. His was a* war to the death, and 
therefore had the utmost aggravation that can belong 
to a war against the liberty of a nation.*' * Such 
was the character and conduct of Charks I., and 
herein the justification of the motives of his judges. 
What further is to l)c said on this point, shall he said in 
this memoir by thetnselvcs. W'hat can be better urged 
for those, who held that a simple deposition of Charles 
was the wiser course, has been said in the Life of 
Vane. 

A distinction, however, has been made by the historian 
of the commonwealth t, which sliould not be omitted here. 
Speaking of tlie critical complexion of parliamentary pro- 
ceedings at the time of the king’s death, he observes ; 
-r- In the beginning of (he year the independents had 
had the superiority ; hut their authority, so far as de- 
pended on the numbor of votes, hung by a thread.: — 
How long w^as that state of things liiwxdy to continue 
By whatever party they were displaced, they well knew 
that the crime of sitting in judgment on (.Iharles, and 
signing the warrant for his execution, would be visited 
with the severest vengeance. J 'Fhey knew that they held 
their lives in their liands. W"hen they gave judgment 
ji^ainst the king, they at the same time pronounced 
sentence on themselves. They could not, with any se- 
curity, calculate on the impunity of eleven years and 
four months, which they ultimately reaped. But they 
had engaged in a great cause, and they would not 
draw liack. 'fheir cause might triumph for ever ; but 

♦ Godwin, Hist, of the Cora. ii. 685). 

f Mr. Godwin. 

^ . r Nor, was this the only A ssaasination niust have bfeiJiprp^nt 

to’ their Imaginations, as lively to have Iwcn resorted ti) against tnrw. 
.pprililaas arid URiu£l>orough ii£sali»inated soon after. (SaeBrodic, 
Brit- Emp. iv. a64. ; and Godwin, H. 65)3.) , . 
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they could uot he so infatuated and so blind, as not to 
perceive the many probabilities there were that die bu- 
siness would have a different issue. In that Case they 
consented to sacrifice their lives on the altar of their 
country. But we must not be so unreasonable as to 
imagine that the judges who sat on the life of the king 
were all men of heroic resolution. There were certain 
men among them by whom the business was planned — 
there were otliers who had no part in framing the mea- 
sure, but who willingly devoted themselves in the affair 
— hut there was also a portion of the king's judges, 
who co-operated from timidity, had no will to the busi- 
ness, hut had not tlie courage to refuse those by whom 
they were pressed into it." 

ITpori the whole, the subject may be safely left with 
the opinion of the greatest statesman of modern tiA^, 
and a high and unblemished authority on all points of 
constitutional doctrine. ** If," observes Charles James 
Fox, in his ‘^Fragment of History,” — we consi- 
der this question of example in a more extended view, 
and look to the general effect produced upon the minds 
of men, it cannot be doubted but the opportunity thus 
given to Charles to display his firmness and piety, has 
created nmre respect for his memory than it could others 
wise have obtained. It has been thought dangerous to the 
morals of mankind, even in romance, to make us sym- 
pathise with characters whose general conduct is blame- 
able ; but how much greater must the effect be, when 
in real history our feelings are Interested in favour of a 
iqonarch with whom, to say the least, his subjects were 
obliged to contt'iul in arms for their liberty ^ After all, 
however, notwithstanding what tlie more reasonable part 
of mankind may think upon this question, it is much 
to he doubted whether this singular proceeding has not, 
as much as any other circumstance, served to raise the 
character of the Englhh nation in the opinion of Europe 
in gemral. The truth is, that the guilt of the action ^ — 
that is to say, the taking away of the life of the king 
—is what most men in the place of Crbmwell and his 
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associates would have incurred ; what there is of spkn-- 
dour aud of magnanimity in it, I mean the puhlidtg and 
solemnity of the act^ is what few would he capable of dis- 
pldyuig" 

The business of the commonwealth was now resinned 
with quiet and resolved deliberation. On the commons' 
journals of the <lay of execution ther^ is a remarkable 
entry — “ Ordered, That the common post he stayed until 
to-morrow tnorniug, 10 o* clock f — but on the day fol- 
lowing, ordinary 'matters were proceeiled with ; andj on 
the 1st of February the house of lords sent a message 
to the house of commons, desiring a conference “on the 
new settlement. The commons allowed the messengers 
to wait at the door, without the slightest notice of them 
or of their message. I’he patience of the messengers 
was exliausted, but not that of the lords, who sent again 
and again, with as, little success.* At last the commons 
took notice of their existence indeed! ^ 

On the 6th of Febniary it was moved, in the house 
of commons, That the house of peers in pariiameiit is 
useless, dangerous, and ought to be abolished, and that 
an. act be brought in to that purj>ose.'^ Upon this 
Mr. D' Israeli remarks t — Harry Marten, as reckless 
in his wit as in his life, with the same tolerant good 
humour \yhich he had evinced on a former occasion wdth 
judge Jenkins, proposed an amendment in favour of the 
lords, that ‘ diey were useless, but not dangerou.s/ By 
this felicitous humour, this commonwealth man had 
often relieved the royalists in their most critical circum- 
stances.’ ■ Mr* DTsraeli here falls into an unaccountable 
erijon Marten’s amendment was merely as to the terfhs 
of the motion; and, f^ from being in favour” of the 
lor ^,3 is perhaps the most exquisite sarcasni that has ev^ 
been j levelled against them . His dislike iif ' that hoi^ 
was jalways, h has l)een shown^most eag^ly hiahifest^iJ, 
and the present opportunity was not to be resisted., 
Sonm .graver members having phjejCted, he iyi&drew the i 

Hlptoryfroia Mackititoib, Vi m i 
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ametiilment ; and, cn the subsequent division of forty- 
four to twenty-nine, which took place on the motion for 
the aljplition, was one of the tellers* for the majority 
against the lords. When the motion passed, their lord- • 
ships Avere sitting. It was communicated to them; they 
heard prayers ; disposed of a rectory ; adjourned to the 
next morning as i£ nothing had happened ; and did hot 
sit again till the Itestoratioii.i* 

A more memorable vote was passed next day : — 
That kingship in this nation hath been found by ex - 
periciice to he unnecessary, burdeiKSome, and dangerous 
to the liberty, siifety, and public interest of the people, 
and ought therefore to be abolished.’* This was fol- 
lowed up by Marten, who proposed that the king’s statues 
at the Old Koyal Exch.auge and other places should be 
taken down, and the following inscriptiorivS placed on 
the several sites : — Ejsit Tjjrannus Reyum tiiiimm — 
Anno libertath Angiw restitute primo — Anno Domini 
JfJlH-fl, Jan. 30.'* This was agreed to, and at once 
done. Two acts in pursuance of the votes were passed; 
and tlie house of commons published a declaration of 
its late proceedings and settling the govemnieht in the 
way of a free state,” w^hich was widely circulated in 
the Kiiglisli, Latin, French, and Dutch languages. 

in all these proceedings Marten was the most pro- 
minent actor. He now introduced a hill for the sale 
of the royal property in lands and houses, of thofe 
trappings of royalty which are called the regalia, of the 
king’s furniture, jewels, paintings, and other works of 
art,J The courts of France, Spain, the Spanish Ne^ 
therlands, and Sweden, were the chief purchasers. The; 
inijlfference with which they looked oh whilst CJhaTUs' 
w^s tried and; executetl, has been eon trasterl rejroaehi 
fujly,^^ arid not unjustly, royalists, with tlieii* avidity 
to possess his spoils, f And now the 9th of February 
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was the first day of term, or sitting in the courts of law ; 
and this circumstance rendered it nece^ary that certain 
preliminary steps sliould immediately be taken. In 
these Marten also took active part. Of the twelve 
judges, — the two chief justices, the chief baron, with 
Jenny n for the king’s bench. Pheasant for the common 
* pleas, and Gates for the exchequer, ^nified their will- 
ingness to continue in the exercise of their offices, 
provided the house of commons passed a declaration 
that they were resolved to maintain the fundamental la\vs 
of the nation, and passed an act for repealing the oaths 
of allegiance and supremacy. This was accordingly 
done without delay. One of the acts was introducetl 
by Marten. An oath well and truly to serve the par- 
liament and people was then substituted ; and, the name 
of King’s Bench being taken away, that of l^ffpur Bench 
was substituted in its place. The other six judges de- 
clined taking commissions under the commonwealth. 
The great seal was at tlic same time brought into the 
house and broken in pieces ; ami a new seal being 
ready, and ^Viddrington declining to continue in office, 
it w^as intrusted to Whitlockc, serjeant Eidiard Keble, 
and John Lisle. At the same time the oflice of com- 
missioner wa.s rendered more important and honourable, 
by Its being enacted that it should thenceforth be held, 
by the tenure, quamdiu se bene gesu'rint* 

The most important change remained to be made,-r- 
the substitution of an executive council of state, for 
the committee of government at Derby house. To this 
end, five members of the house of commons were 
appointed as a committee to select the names of forty 
persons fit to compose this council, whose power was to 
ebntinue for one year. The five persons were, John. 
Lisle, Cornelius Holland, Luke Robinson, Thomas 
Scot, and Edmund Ludlow ; and it has been remarked 
very truly, that their appointment w'as an instance of 
retnarkable delicacy," since certainly none of them 
bad yet been habitually concerned in the conduct of 

* Journals, a 
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public affairs, though two of them, Scot and Ludlow, 
were Icnown for their integrity, their great devotion to 
the public welfare, and the ardour of their republican 
sentiments. 

On the 17th of February the council of state was 
installed. Henry Marten took his seat in it with 
Ooinwell, Bradshaw, and Ludlow. Vane’s subsequent 
adhesion has been described. Most truly does Mr, ( iod win 
exclaim — “ Never did any governors enter upon their 
functions under more fonnidable difficulties, than the 
men who now undertook to steer and direct the vessel 
of the new comniouwealth. They were, in a certain 
sense, a handful of men, with the whole people of 
England against them.*^ Their hold on the comnninity 
was, — by thcir religions sentiments (those of the inde- 
pendents), by tlie rooted aversion of many to the late 
king and his family, by the sincere terror that was felt 
of the ascendancy either of the episcopal or presbyterian 
party, anil the ilevout adherence of a respectable set of 
men to the principle of religious toleration. The cha- 
racter also of the leaders did wonders. Scarcely has 
there existed a body of more eminent statesmen tliau 
Cromwell, Iretoii, Bradshaw, Marten, and Vane.'* On 
the lOth of March the council, which had tlierotofore 
had a diff’erent pra’sos for each day of sitting, appointed 
Bradshaw their official president ; and, three ilays later, 
Milton, Bradshaw'vS kinsman, was made secretary to the 
council for foreign tongues — an office held by Weckerliri 
under the committee of both kingdoms. 

One of their first steps was to settle the religious 
government, which was not left to wild theories, or 
merely loose and voluntary arrangement. I'he |)resby- 
terian form was maintained, but stripped of all coercive 
power and temporal pretensions ; in short, restricted to 
conferring licences and ordination. A provision was 
made out of the tithes for the episcopalian clergy, and 

• Tlii» must not ho understood literally. The peojde had trusted them 
in all their strujcules .isainst tin; king, but for the experiment of a republic, 
now about to be tried, they were merely unprepared. 

VOL. IV. Y 
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there was a decided relaxation even towards catholics. 
During the debates on these important matters^ Henry 
Marten signalised himself by the first expression of 
opinions which should be remembered to his lasting 
honour. He proposed the repeal of the statute of ba- 
nishment against the Jews.* That community had 
been banished from England in the year 1^90; and 
from that time no body of Jew's, formed into a commu- 
nity, could be found within our dominions. Now, after 
the lapse of three hundred and fifty-nine years, it was 
Henry Marten who proposed, in a noble spirit of justice, 
to put an end to this proscription. He was unsuccessful, 
and the reform was left for Cromwell to achieve in his 
day of absolute power. But the eloquent praise which 
Mr. Godwin bestows upon Cromwell for the act, should 
have been written of Marten. It was an enterprisie 
W'orthy of his character. His comprehensive mind 
enabled him to take in all its recommendations and all 
its advantages. The liberality of his disposition, and 
his avowed attachment to the cause of toleration, ren- 
dered it an adventure becoming him to achieve. As a 
man, he held that no human being sliould be proscribed 
among his fellow men for the accident of his birtli. As 
a cbrifctian, avIio looked forward in the faith of prophecy 
for the conversion of these our elder brethren in the 
rejection of polytheism, he knew that kind treatment 
and impartial justice supplied our best instrument for 
subduing their prejudices. And as a statesman, he was 
aware how' useful the Jews might Ikj made to the nation, 
as the medium of commerce, and to the government, as 
the nieans of correspondence, the communicators of 
valuable information, and the divulgers of secrets with 
which it might be important for tliem to be acquainted.” 

It has been with some justice reproached to these 
great founders and fathers of the commonAvealth, that 
they failed at this time, with all the power in their 
hands, to reform the representation, the municipal insti- 
tutions, and the law, according to the admirable outline 
* Wood’s Ath. Oxon. iil im 
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given in the Declaration of the Army,” and the 
Agreement of the People/' •— and to make this the 
basis of the new settlement. The matter has been 
discussed in the life of Vane. The only answer to the re- 
proach is, that to have dissolved parliament at this crisis 
would have been to expose tlie nation, very possibly, to 
the return of kingship with its power and passions, and 
possibly with the bigot vengeance of the presbyterians 
in its train. The new rulers however recruited the 
house by reLaxation in favour of excluded and retired 
members, and by new wTits to fill up vacancies.* 

The difficulties which beset the young comrnonw'ealth 
in relation to that question of a dissolution of the par- 
liament were great indeed. In justice to the leading 
statesmen of the time they should never be lost sight of* 
The government of the country^' Mr. Godwin truly 
says, “ was at this time in a very artificial and unna- 
tural condition. The existing power and organisation 
rested in three bodies of men. Tlie council of war, 
who had purged the parliament on the sixth of Decem- 
ber ; the parliament, or house of commons, such as it 
remained after that reduction of its numbers ; and the 
council of state, which had been appointed by the 
mutual understanding and concord of the other two. 
These three bodies of men w^ere in perfect harmony : the 
majority of the house of commons, since the event of 
the sixth of December, had espoused and approved the 
ideas of the council of vrar ; and the council of state, 
which was in reality a selection of the ablest and fittest 
members from the other two, was employed, with avssi- 
diiity, sagacity and energy, in carrying on the executive 
government in a way corresponding with the designs 
and conceptions of their creators. The whole of these, 
in their authority over the nation, and they retained for 
the present the acquiescence or submission of the great 
body of the people, hung by a single thread. The 
council of war and of state were arbitrary combinations 


* History from Macintosh, vi. 137. 
y 2 
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of men: but the parliament had been chosen by the 
people. It is triiej they were reduced by the compulsory 
absence of many of their members, and by other cir- 
cumstances, to a small number, and were styled by 
Lilbunie and other audacious and inconsiderate men, a 
mock parliament. Still they bore the magic name — a 
ptrliament: the laws of England, by old prescription, 
were accustomed to emanate from the parliament of 
England. Constituted as they were, tliey could not he 
despised. The abilities of Cromwell, I reton, and Vane, 
countenanced by the virtues of Fairfax, Ludlow, llrad« 
shaw, and Scot, necessarily coinniauded respect. They 
had in their service the professional talents of White- 
locke, St. John, Rollc, and the gallant Blake. They were 
recommended to public favour by the wit of Marten, 
and the literature of Milton, 'fhey included in their 
council the earls of Tenibroke, Salisbury, Denbigh, and 
Mulgrave, with viscount Lisle, son of the earl of Lei- 
cester, and brother to Algernon Sidney. Such were the 
present hous^i of commons ; such the present adminis- 
trative goveniinen t.’ ^ 

The best argument used for the retention of this 
government undisturbed for the present, was, however, 
afterwards used in a debate upon the subject in tlie house 
of commons, by Henry Marten himself, in a happy and 
apposite simile. He told the house, ‘‘ 'fhat he thought 
they might tind the Ix’st advice from the Scripture, what 
they were to do in this particular : that when Moses 
was found upon the river, and brought to Bharaoh^s 
daughter, she took care that the mother might be found 
out, to whose care he might be coir)mitted to be nursed ; 
which succeeded very happily.*^ y\pplying this, he ob- 
served, Their commonwealth was yet an infant, of a 
weak grpwtJi, and a very tender constitution ; and 
therefore his opinion was, that nobody could be so fit to 
nurse it, as the mother who brought it forth ; and that 
they should not think of putting it under any other 
hands, until it had obtained more years and vigour,” 
To which he added, That they had another infant too 
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under their bauds, the war with Holland, wliich had 
thrived wonderfuliy under their conduct ; hut he much 
doubted tliat it would he quickly strangled, if it were 
taken out of their care who had hitlierto governed it.” * 
But to describe the coui'se of government and Marten’s 
share in it in further detail, would be to retrace much 
of the ground already gone over in the memoir of Vane. 
It will be sufficient to observe upon, and to sketch, a 
few of the more ])orsonal points of his conduct merely. 

Soon after the installation of the council of state, the 
indefatigable and nntameable Lilburnc began his agita- 
tions once more. He promoted dissensions in the army ; 
abused Cromwell, Fairfax, Marten, and all the leaders ; 
reanimated the hopes of the levellers ; and, in reward for 
it all, was sliut up once more in the 'i’ower. This had 
no effect, however ; for, while Cromwell’s terrible cam- 
paign against the Irish rebellion was spreading slaughter 
and desolation through that unhappy country, the fear- 
less and brawling John issued from liis residence in the 
Tower all manner of denunciations of tlie parliament 
and council of state, as a company of pickpockets,” 
thieves,” rohl)ers,’ murdcrei s,” and brother 
beasts of Nebuchadnezzar the tyrant challenged them 
to a debate by two champions on each side, and an umpire, 
upon the issue of which he staked his life ; and declared 
that if his challenge were not accepted within five diiys, 
he should hold himself free “ to anatomise them pub- 
licly and privately.” Proceedings were again instituted 
against him, but after they had advanced a little, the 
audacity and obstinacy even of Lilburnc were shaken 
by domestic troubles, and he longed for a short release 
from imprisonment. A most eminent tribute is it to the 
fame of a generous character, that the person at once 
thought of by the demagogue as likely to procure him 
this favour was Henry Marten. With wonderful faith 
in the kind and forgiving temper of a man he had 
always so heartily abused for having often before be- 


• Clarendon, vu. 4, 5. 
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frieiidal him, Lilburne wrote a letter to Marten, stating 
that his son had died of the small-pox the day before, 
and that his wife and two other ciiildren were ill, and 
expressing his desire, under these circumstances, that he 
might he allowed a few days’ liberty to visit theui.’* * * § ^ 
The next day Henry Marten moved the liouse of com- 
mons that he should be liberated on security, which was 
granted. Nor was tliis all ; for, on finding subsequently 
that Lilburne’s propertyt had been much harassed in 
the star cliamber, and it had left him miserably poor. 
Marten exerted himself successfully to satisfy him for 
wdiat w^as due, by a grant of the clean and chapter’s 
lands, at ten years’ purchase.:): 

But ever, as it has bc^en shown. Marten was on the 
humane side, excepting in the one memorable instance, 
where a sense of duty committed violence on his 
kinder dispositions. A royalist writer J relates an occur- 
rence of this time, on the hill having been passed in the 
house of commons, to punish the crimes of incest, 
adultery and fornication,wdth death; Mr. Ilcjiry Marten 
would not let it be carried, without observing ^ that the 
severity of the punishment by this act being death, 
would cause these sins to be more fretiueiuly committed, 
because people would he more cautious in committing 
them for fear of the punishment, and being undiscovered 
would he emboldened the more in the commitment of 
them ; ’ and the following year, chiefly by his procure- 
ment, it was abrogated.” 

The losses eiidured by Marten in the public service, 
and the absolute pecuniary assistance he had rendered 
to the popular cause in very critical times, which have 
been already referred to, were now taken into consideiv 
ation by the house of commons. Bradshaw’s case was 
considered at the same time. The votes may be re- 
lated from Mr. Godwin’s history. They resolved to 

* Preparative to Hue and Cry, 58. 

t Joiunals, 

X Just Ueproor, 6. Journals of ttie Corntnotis. 

§ Bfr. Noble. 
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settle on Bradshaw lands to the amount of two thousand 
pounds per annum. The act for that purpose was 
passed on the fiftetnith of August. And further to 
compensate him for the loss of a lucrative profession, 
it was resolved to bestow on him the office of chan- 
cellor of the duchy of Lancaster. It is reasonable to 
infer from these measures, that neither he or any other 
mem!)er enjoyed any salary in the capacity of conn, 
cillor of state. Bradshaw, by his office, was in some 
measure the first man in the nation. He was to re- 
ceive foreign ambassadors, and to represent in his person 
upon occasions of public solemnity the executive go- 
wrnment of the commonwealth of England. Another 
distinguished statesman whose case went liand in hand 
with that of Bradslnw, was Henry Marten. He ])re- 
sented a petition to the ])arUameiit, representing the 
arrears due to him as a colonel in the army, and the 
losses he had otherwise sustained in the service of the 
public, as well as the sums of money disbursed by him 
in that service. It was in consequence resolved that 
lands to the amount of one thousand pounds per annum 
should be settled on him, and the act to tliat effect was 
passed on the same day with the act in favour of Brad- 
shaw. The provision not lieing found to reach the 
value proposed, a supplemental act in belialf of Marten 
was passed the twenty-eighth of Soj)tenibei.'' * Mar- 
ten's regiment of horse was also establislied for him. 

In the second year of the commonwealth Marten 
had again been elected into the council of state. At 
the close of this year he appears to have strongly sus- 
pected Cromwell’s designs. It was time, indeed, that the 
more sagacious republicans should have l)egun to do so. 
The double conquests of Ireland and of Scotland had 
now universally established his influence over the nation, 
and placed temptations within his reach almost irre- 
sistible. Marten was the first to throw out open hints of 
the possible consequence. Reused some raemorahle words 
in the house of commons to the effect tliat If they 

* Hist, of Com, iii. 185, 6. 
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were to be governed by a single person^ their last king 
would have been as proper a gentleman for it as any in 
England, for he found no fault with his person, but his 
olFicc only.''* On another occasion he vented tlie same 
ominous allusion in a sally of humour. Cromwell, in 
the licat of some debate in the house of commons, 
called his old friend Sir Harry Marten " — when, 
says Aubrey, witli infinite gravity Mr. Henry Mar-, 
ten rise.s and bows : ‘I thank pour Majesty/ 1 always 
thought when you were king that I should be knight- 
ed.’ ”t 

At about the date, too, of these disputes, we find them 
allude<l to in this outrageous way by a royalivSt news- 
paper: — “ Division in the army grows great; superiority 
is the thing looked upon, and Cromwell thinks he tie- 
serves it best, which Ilonry Marten is impatient to suffer; 
ami Pryde, stepping between them, makes great words 
to fly ; in.soinuch that Ruby Nose (Cromwell) drew his 
dagger in the house on Saturday, and clapping it on 
the seat by liiiii, expressed great anger against Harry 
and his levelling crew.” X of course, is a pre- 

posterous exaggeration, but it illustrates the fact of the 
difference. 

It was soon illustrated, however, much more decid- 
edly. Jn electing the conncil of state for the third year 
a new mode of proceeding w^as adopted. In the re- 
election of February, tht^ names of the preceding 

council were regularly called over, and put to the vote ; 
and, in conse(iuencc, one having died in the interval, 
thirty-seven were rechosen, and three only rejected. It 
had been felt, and by Marten among others, that this 
was giving to the executive government too much the 
air of a .standing council. The parlianncnt had been, of 
necessity, and w’as likely to continue for some time to 
come, a fixed and unvaried body. For this there were 
potent reruns, as it has already been shown. But there 
could be no such reason for making the council of state 

* WfKKl’B Ath. Ox. iii. 1^40. Clement Walker, Hist, of Indej). 

f IkMlleifio Letters, 

t Mcrcuzius Pragmaticus, March 16W, IGill. 
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permanent. It had been decided in the beginning that 
this member of the government should be a body hold- 
ing its office for twelve months only. One of the 
most essential features of a free state,” as Mr, Godwin 
justly remarks in relating these circumstances, “ is ro- 
tation, and that those men who are entrusted for the 
public good with high and comprclicnsive powers, should 
be subjected to the purification of new and frequeiiily 
repeated elections. All offices in such a state should, 
as far as is practicable, be throwni open to all. No man 
should he allowed to consi«lor the powers he holds in 
trust for the nation, a sinecure and an inheritance. It 
is good, that men qualified for office shoxild feel that at 
certain stated intervals they are not unlikely to he in- 
vited to accept it. It is good, that a certain portion of 
fresh and unworn understanding anti enterprise, not 
trained in the shackles of an unvaried routine, should 
from time to time he introdxicctl into the national coun- 
cils.’’ In accordance, it may be fairly supposiid, with 
some such reasoning as this, parliament now decided 
that the council of state for the ensuing year should con- 
sist of forty-one persons, and that only twenty-one of 
those who were now of the council should be allowed 
to be re-elected. The ablest and most highly cn- 
dowx'd of the individuals,” observes Mr. Godwin, who 
were excluded by the operation of this rule on the pre- 
sent occasion, was Henry Martin.” Mr. Godwin has 
omitted to state, however, by whoso exertions he was 
exciufled. It was the work of Oliver Cromwtdl, now 
brooding over his projects of absolute power.* • 

In the house of commons, however, Marten still re- 
mained. The power was not yet matured for what 
Cromwell had irf purpose there. In the house of com- 
mons during the period of his exclusion from the exe- 
cutive, Marten only lalxoured the more, ifvitli all his wit, 
his eloquence, and his humanity, in behalf of the liber- 
ties of the commonwealth. He supported Vane in the 

• Wood’s Ath. Oxon. iii. 1240. 
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noble projects described in the tnemoirof that great person 
and pursued at this time with an anxiety and zeal pro- 
portionate to tlie chance there yet remained— by an infu- 
sion of new popular power into the house of coramons, 
and an establishment of new and strong institutions for 
freedom, on the basis of the Army Proposals ** — to 
save the country from the usurpation that impended. 

A few instances of the humour that he nevertheless 
gave way to in the midst of the serious debates of this 
period, may be recorded here. 

Having let fall some phrases in the course of oi\e of 
the discussions which gave offence to a puritan member, 
the latter suggested that it would be well to have a 
motion to expel all profane and unsanctified persons” 
from the house. Upon this, Marten gravely got up and 
observed, “ That he shoidd take the liberty to move, 
before the motion alluded to, that ' all fools might be 
put otit likewise,’ and then,” he added, the l\ouse 
might probably be found thin enough.” 

Aubrey tells us that II. M. (as he usually calls Mar- 
ten) was wont to sleep much in the honse,” arul after- 
wards explains this by saying, that it was dog-sleep,” 
or, in other words, a means rcsorteil to on the occasion 
of any very prosy oration from an alderman or a puritan, 
to intimate his fatigue, and hint the propriety either of 
liveliness or a conclusion on tlie part of the speaker. 
On one of these occasions, when Marten seems not only 
to have been sleeping/’ but nodding his head rather 
vehemently, and breaking into occasional interruptions, 

alderman Atkins made a motion that such scandalous 
members as slept and minded not the business of the 
house, should he put out.” II. M. starts up : — Mr. 
Speaker, a motion has been made to furn out the nod- 
ders ; I desire the iioddees (nodtlies) may also be turned 
out/” Poor alderman Atkins never fairly recovered 
this. 

On a different occasion, in referring to his own case, 
then unsettled, and to some recent and questionable 
appointments, he is said to have observed, in a manner 
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that provoked peculiar laugh ter^ That he had seen at 
la»t the Scripture fulfilled^ — ‘ Thou hast exalted the 
huinhle and meek ; thou hast filled the einjity with 
good things, and the rich hast thou sent empty away V ** 

More serious matters now claim attention. In tlie 
council of state installed for the fourth year of the com- 
monwealth, the name of Henry Marten had again ap- 
peared ; but whether the opposition of Cromw^eli liad 
relented or proved ineffectual, docs not a]rpcar ; most 
probably, however, the latter: since, in the election for 
the fifth year, he vras again excluded, and it is said by 
(Jromwell^s means. The victory of Worcester had given 
the croimhuj mercy to the general ; Fairfaxes re- 
signation had left him alone in ]>ower with the army ; 
tile death of Ireton had removed the last restraint which 
withheld his meditated assault on the liberties of his 
country. The memorable scene of the forcible disso- 
lution of the long jiarliament immediately followed, and 
ou that day, already described. Marten received the 
rejiroacli of licentiousness and a dissolute life from his 
old friend Cromwell. 

The last scene of the council of state lias been de- 
scrilied in sucli a strain of melancholy enthusiasm by 
Mr, Hodwiii, that tlie passage will be interesting here. 
From breaking up the parliament, Cromwell had joined 
the council of officers, and now, in the afternoon, 
attended by Lamliert and Harrison, repaired to tlie 
council of state. Bradshaw was in the chair. It re- 
quired,’* says ]Mr. Codwiii, man of his nerve, his 
deej) sense of religion, and his immovable spirit, to 
discharge the duties of that day. It must have been 
sufficiently known what was about to happen : and since 
the fate of the commoinvcalth could not be averted, 
all that remained was, that it should so die, as was 
most worthy of the days it had lived. Cromwell was 
to be met and confronted by a man who in his person 
should represent the freedom and the majesty of the re- 
public, which had now entered for into its fifth year ; 
and, amidst all the heroes of that hour in England, It is 
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not too much to say that there was no other person from 
whose lips the accidents of a dying state, not unmeet to 
be numbered with ancient Athens or Rome^ could so 
worthily have been pronounced. Perhaps no man was 
ever placed in so illustrious a situation as that which 
Bradshaw occupied at this moment. He was to face 
one, in that age, so far as related to an ascendancy over 
the minds of his fellow creatures either in war or in 
peace, the foremost man in the world. By an extra- 
ordinary coincidence the same indivithial who had pre- 
sided at the trial of a legitimate king, and who had pro- 
nounced sentence of death upon liim for his multij>Iied 
delinquencies against his people, was now called upon 
from another chair to address a usurper in the most cri- 
tical moment of his career, and to set bt?fore him in firm 
and impressive terms the deed he had perpetrated, and 
was uow perpetrating. Cromwell was backed by all 
his guards, and by an army of the highest discipline, 
and the most undaunted and prosperous character. Ikad- 
shaw appeared before him iu the simple robe of inte- 
grity. The lord general was tlie most resolute of men, 
and who could least endure an idle show of opposition. 
The parade of contradiction, anil the pomp of declam- 
ation, would have been useless, A few words (a brief 
aiul concentrated remonstrance) were enough. They were 
uttered ; and Cromwell ventured on no reply. Abashed 
the traitor stood. Cromwell, having entered the coun- 
cil chamber, thus addressed the members who were pre- 
sent. Gentlemen, if you are met here as private 
persons, you shall not be disturbed ; but, if as a council 
of state, this is no place for you ; and, since you cannot 
but know what was done in the morning, so take notice, 
tliat the parliament is dissolved.” To this Bradshaw 
answered, Sir, we have heard what you did at the 
house in the morning, and before many hours all Eng- 
land will hear it : but, sir, you are mistaken to think that 
the parliament is dissolved; for no power under heaven 
can dissolve them but themselves; therefore take you 
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notice of that.” With this protest the council rosc^ and 
withdrew. 

It is unnecessary to pursue the subject of Cromweir» 
usurpation on the common wcaltli ; sufficient has been 
said in the life of Vane. Marten invariably refused to 
acknowledge his authority, and was excluded from all 
the parliaments that met under the protectorate. We 
iind him at last in prison, and learn that he was thrown 
there by the power of Cromwell ; but for what reason, 
save on the general ground of his great talents and still 
fearless republicanism, does not distinctly appear. It 
is stated, indeed *, that he had sometimes attended the 
meetings of the discontented republican officer.*;, who 
joined with WildTiuan, Overton, and others in their con- 
spiracy against Oomwell ; but no satisfactory proof of 
this is offered. 

Yet though Marten was kept from his place by the 
strong arm of tyranny, there wTro not w^anting men, 
even in those parliaments, to declare his sentiments and 
vindicate the old cause. At the very inoinent the 
usurper’s power seemed greatest, and he was on the eve 
of clutching the object of all his hopes and ambitious 
toils, these men dashe<l it from him. In none of his 
parliaments — not even in that composed of his own no- 
minees — could he command a majority ; the sentiment 
of liberty was still too strong for him ; and thousands 
were tound resolute enough to echo the remarkable words 
of a speaker in the parliament of that having 

cut down tyranny in one person, they would not see the 
nation enslaved by another, tvliose right could lx? mea- 
sured only by the length of bis sword.” The leaders of- 
these men were Bradshaw and Scot, and most ably did 
they represent the opinions and the hopes of Marten and 
of Vane. Their speeches, Ludlow says, in the parlia- 
ment of 1654, were very instrumental in opening the 
eyes of many young members, who liad never before 
heard the public interest so dearly stated and asscfrted : 
so that the commonwealth party increased every day, and 

* By Mr. Godwin, Hiiit. of Com., iv. 
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that of the sword lost ground iwportioiially/'^ Never 
did a splendid foreign administration so effectually con- 
ceal the innate rottenness of the entire domestic scheme 
and policy, as in the case of the governinentof Cromwell. 

It is much to be lamented that the speeches re- 
ferred to by Ludlow have perished ; hut history has 
lately received a rich accession, vrhich in some sort 
compensates * the loss, from the publication of Bur- 
ton’s admirable diary by a writer who is worthy in all 
respects to have been associated with such a work, by 
his great talents, his masterly research, his unaffected 
simplicity and sincerity, and the disinterested zeal which 
has distinguished a long life devoted to the popular 
cause. We find in this diary Scot’s speeches in Oliver 
Cromwell’s last parliament, and it is to these (unused 
hitherto in the liistories), and to the speeches of the same 
staunch republican in the parliament that followed, that 
the case of such a statesman as Marten, in the judg- 
ment and trial of Charles I., must be referred, for the 
satisfaction of those who desire, after a lapse of two 
centuries, to sit in judgment on the motives that 
prompted that great event. Some extracts from these 
most striking assertions of republican statesmanship are, 
therefore, necessary here. 

That parliament met, pursuant to adjournment^ on 
the 28th of January, 6.58. Two changes had 

been made in the interim, in accordance with the 
famous ^4^etition and Advice” of the officers — namely, 
the re-adrnission of the greater portion of the excluded 
members, and tlie creation of a miserable house of 
lords.” After three days preliminary sitting, a message 
‘^from the lords” desired the concurrence of the com- 
mons in an address to the protector for a fast. The 
commons protested against the title, — would admit no 
other than that of the other house.” It was even 
maintained that the new house was not a co-ordinate 

* “ of Thomas Burton. Esq. member in the parliaments of Oliver 
and Richard Cromwell, from 16ii6 to lh’50. Edited and illustrated witli notws 
liistprical and biographical, by John Towill Rurr.” 
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legislative assembly, but invested only with certain func- 
tions of judicature.* To this all Scot's arguments tended, 
aiul he resolutely refused, on any other terms, to re- 
cognise Crornwell’s house of lonls. In vain they urged 
the Petition and Advice^' against him. His great 
speech on tlie occasion was a most masterly effort, and, 
in a subtle vindication of the republican party, included 
a terrible assault on the despotism of Cromwell. 

Scot l)egaM by saying that the ancientness " of the 
institution of a house of lords had notliing now to do 
with the question, for that that house had bcenjmtly 
cant out by their heiny cloya upon panffiny of -many good 
lawft/* He proceeded to state — The Scots, when the 
king was at C'arisbrooke Castle, invaded England, not 
as brethren, but to impose a king upon you. The lords 
were then desired that they would declare this invasion 
of the Scots, enmity, and as enemies to the nation, 
which, for the affection to the king, they \yould not do. 
You know afterwar<ls what happened. By the virtue 
of two or three hundred thousand pounds the Scots were 
persuaded to give over, and leave their king inCarisbrooke 
Castle. After the house of commons had declared all 
this of non-addresses and the like, yet the lords voted 
addresses notwithstanding. The major part of this 
house voted the like. The army foresaw that their liber- 
ties were likely to he betrayed. I am for trusting the 
people with their liberties as soon as any; but when 
they come to irregidarities and the major part grow 
corrupt, they must be regulated by miracle or otherwise 
perish. The soldiers see their cause betrayed ; the city 
and apprentices all discontented ; and if the army had 
mt then appeared, where had then our ewuse been. 

The lords would not join in the trial of the king. 
We must lay things bare and naked. We were either to 
lay all that blood of ten years^ war upon warsdves, or 
upon some other object. We called the king of England 
to our bar, and arraigned liim. He was for his obsti- 

• Hutoiy from Macintosh, vi 237. 
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nacy and guilt condemned and executed ; and so Ut all 
the enemies of God perish ! The liou&e of commons had 
a good conscience in it. Upon this the lords’ house, ad- 
journed, and never met, and hereby came a fares'll of 
all those peers, and it was hoped the people of England 
should never again have a negative upon them.” 

This is surely interesting. The orator next pro- 
ceeded, after some allusions to the arguments of mem- 
bers of the house, to insinuate bitter sarcasms against 
Cromwell — - I shall now say^’ he exclaimed, why 
they are not, wdiy they ought not to he, a house of 
lords. You have not called them so. In all; your pe- 
tition and advice you have not said a word of it. Oh, 
but you intended it, said he. It appears to me yoa never 
intended it, because you never said it ; and it is reason 
enough for me to say it. Once this liouse said king, 
and yet you never said lords; and if ever you had said 
it; it would l^ve been then. He (Cromwell) refused it 
upon a pious account, and I hope he wi/l still do so. 

Shall 7, that sat in a parliament that brought a king 
Id the bar and to the block, not speak mg mind freely 
here ? 

Those that now sit in that house that would be 
lords, did they, or not. advise you to make them lords ? 
Let me argue in a dilemma. Did they think to he 
lords? Then it w'as their modesty. Did they not 
thhik to be lords? Then they voted like English- 
men ; just, entire, like choosing the Roman general. I 
think you have not yet meant to put a negative upon, 
the people of England. I suppose you would not call 
them Lords, for tenderness of tlie consciences qf the 
people of England. They are under an engagement^ 
and T hope you will I)e as tender as you were the- 
point of a king ; and you wdll not come under the crimq 
of Jerdboain, the son of Nebat, which caused Israel to : 
sih;, 

I come to show Why you no>y should nqt make 
housd -; ! should a hou^ of lords. I cry /yjoi; 
ft it is ixu^ 
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to call the old peerage; and there is not one of them 
there, as I am informed. But you cannot call them for 
impossibility. You have not a quorum, not half a quo- 
rum, of persons qualified. Those that be, fail in the 
very forrnalis musa, estates and interest. Anciently the 
bishops, abbots, and lords, their tenants, and relations, 
could engage half England. The providence of God has 
so ordered it, that England is turned a commonwealth, 
and do what you can, you cannot make it otherujise; and 
if you join any with them in the legislature, it will not 
do your work. 

“ The administrations of God's dealings are against 
you. Is not God staining the glory and pride of the 
world ? Is there any thing but a commonwealth that 
flourishes? Venice against the pride of the Ottoman 
ftimilg! All their mountains are pulled down. God 
governs the world, as he governs his church, by plain 
things and low things. It w'as this that Itfrl your long 
parliament — the providence of God, that virtue and 
honesty should govern the world— that I am for a 
fifth monarchy.^* 

In s\ibsequt?nt very striking passages, Scot undertakes 
to show, not only that they should not be considered a 
house of lords, but that they could not be so considered. 
“Why not, then?*’ he asks. “Why? l^ecausethey are 
but commoners, and were yesterday here. It is not 
agreeable to the qualification of commoners. For ought 
appears to you, they sit as a part of the commons, in 
another place. They have not the reason of the qua- 
lity of lords, *rhey have not interest — not the forty 
thousandth part of England. Have they an interest ? 
Why, had they such an interest, why not sit here ? 
The interest follows the persons. As they have none 
by sitting there, they lose interest by it. The old no- 
bility will not, do not, sit there. They lose that interest. 
Ton lose the peojde of England by it. They were, by 
the providence of God, set free from any negative, 
Will they thank you, if you bring sueh a negative upon 
them? The people that have hkdfor yout that have 

VOL. IV, z 
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not gained hif you, hut you by them! What miS fought 
for, hut to arrive at that capacity to make ihcir oton 
taws ? 

I'he unhandsome posture you bring yourselves into 
by it ! To stand here to that house^ not like a parlia- 
ment of England ! Consider the consequences^ that 
you charge not all the blood upon the great parliament. 
The blood that shut out a negative, stands at your door. 
1 have heard of some motion lor a day of humiliation 
for this blood. Whifj you should put on the kings head 
again, which was surely taken without his consent, and 
without the lards' tool Let not the people of England 
petition to bave fetters upon them. Let it be your 
patience, and not your desires. It is not noble for the 
people of England to seek this.’^ 

That expression, let it Ije your patioice, and not 
your desires," is of significant import, Scot’s con- 
clusion was worthy of the whole speech, lie took the 
possible answers to bis objections in succession ; among 
them, the assertion that “ they bad been made*’ lords — 
that they who had made them “ another house,” made 
them lords. “ I will not say,” remarked Scot on this, 
“ hut his highness has power of honour, hut rtot to set 
up courts. / vmi/d as soon be knighted under his 
sword in the carnp, as under ang man that ever gave 
honour. 'J'he argument is sophistry : you made them 
another house; his highness made them lords; tlierefore 
they are a house of lords. \ou have settled them only 
as a high court of justice ; hut if you make them a co- 
ordinate power with you, you give them the powder of 
your purses, of peace and war, of making laws, and 
magistrates to execute tliem. 

“ The people of Israel were governed by themselves— 
by the people. The people met, saith the text, and went 
to Hebron. The people have power of all these things, 
God submits all his administrations to the people, with 
reverence inay I say it. God left to Adam to name all 
creatures: God did not say this is a lion, tills is a hear; 
but Adam gave names to every creature. So he did to 
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the woman, because a rib out of his side gave her a 
name. This house is a rib out of your side. You have 
given it a name. My motion is, that you would not 
alter it 

T'hree days after, the same question being in discus^ 
aion among the members under another form, submitted 
to tJiem as to the commons,” by the other house,"' 
Scot took occasion to tlirow out a somewhat ominous hint 
of the present resolution of the republicans. After im- 
pressing the necessity of retnrnijjg an answer to these 
quasi lordliiigs, as to the otlicr house,” he went on to 
remark: — It is not enough tliat they christen them- 
selves, but they cbristoii you, — that you are ^commons.* 

I am not ashamed of the title, it being the greatest honour 
under heaven to serve the people in the meanest eapaeity 
m this house ; all’ power being originally in the people, 
f observed this was used as an argument the other day, 
that you had received a message from them by that title. 
He that deceives me ortecy it is my fault If he deedve me 
twice. Modesty (it is Tertullian) may bring a man to 
misery. The Greeks were destroyed, many of them, 
because they could not say no. They are, at l)est, but 
tuiginally from you.^* 

'rhe result of tins plain speaking was another disso- 
lution by Oomwell. Hartlih, Milton s correspondent, 
describing the necessity for this step, after mentioning 
the danger to be apprehended from the royalists, adds: — 

Besides, there w^as another petition, set on foot in the 
city for a commonweaUh, which would have gathered 
like a snowball. But, by the resolute, sud<(en dissolving 
of the parliament, both these dangerous designs were 

* It is worth sulijriiiiiri", from a debate in the parliament of lllrbard 
Cromwell, Scot’s deliheiaUf opinion of Oliver’s admin istratioii. He was 
arifMin{» aj^aiiist trusting the whole power of war to Kirhard and his 
coinu-il I look upon his father,’* said Scot, “ us of iniieh more ex.- 
Iierience and counsel. Ihun himself ; i/rt he tras never so successful as tf^Iien 
he vms a servant fa the cotnmonwertlth. What a dishonourable peace he ■ 
Tnacle, and what an unpioiitablc and dangerotis war. Was not the . effect ; 
of the peace with Ilulland, and the war with Spain, the mo.'it disattvan. 
ta^eoKB and dqilorable that ever weie? • Therefore, if he that was a r»ao \ 
of )var and of covmsel miscarried, why shpulil I trust a Ringlc persoii, th*. 
iviost lirUit to rel'er it to? Vet you do implicitly commit the whoie chatk* 
upem his highnetiS.” * 
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metciftiUy pveventGd/ * Mrs. Hutchinson hcJcself ^ysi, 
that such had been the induence of these sentiments of 
Vancj Marten, and Scot, upon the minds of men at this 
period, that a third party was actually ready both 
with arms and men, when there was opportunity to have 
Mien in, with swords in their hands, for the settlement 
Of the rights and liberties of die good people.” 

The resumption of power by the republicans on the 
death of Oliver Cromwell, has been described in tlie life of 
Vane. It is necessary here, however, in onler to place 
on record the only authentic vindication of the motives 
of the republican leaders in their execution of Charles I. 
with a view to the establishment of a commonwealth, 
to resort once more to the speeches of Scot, Marten’s 
intimate friend and associate in those memorable actions. 
Most true is what Mr. Godwin has remarked of the 
way in which these men have to this day been referred 
to by a large class of writers, as though they were 
raking out the records of a Newgate Calendar.*' 
Party rage began this ; indolence has sulFered it to con- 
tinue ; and even Mr. Godwin, admirable for many of 
the greatest qualities of a historian, and, above all, ad- 
mirable for that pursuit of truth which is his unfail- 
ing characteristic, has failed to quote these only just 
statements of the real matters at issue between the 
royalists and the republican regicides. In reading even 
the imperfect records of Scot’s speeches which yet 
main, we find ourselves at once emerged from the foul 
atmosphere of falsehood and exaggeration, as of the 
meaner and baser sophistries, and breiitbing the clear 
air of honest, fearless, conscientious, and determined 
men. Whatever may have been their errors in judg^ 
mentj their actions, we must feel, belonged to the highest 
order of just and honourable motive. It was the eauR; 
•—the good old cause — which they ventured every thing 
to sustain. 

Upon Thurloe’s proposition, in Richard CromweU’s 
first parliament, for recognising " the undoubted '' 
right of Richard as protector, Scot spoke with Vane 
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fer tile substitution of the word ^^agnise for recognise, 
and the total omission of the phrase undoubted. The 
debate, as we have already seen in the memoir of Vane 
was taken on these points, for the purpose of trying tlie 
question of a pure repubbe in the least offensive shape. 
Tlie declared obrject at the same time was the rejection 
of the bill. Scot rose, after a speech of a very hot pres- 
byterian (Mr. Biilkek?y), in favour of Richard; and 
after referring to the events which first led to the 
agitation of questions against monarchy in England —- 
naming the Stuarts as that family, that cursed family * 
I may call it so yet !’* — he proceeded to allude to the 
necessities which drove them to the execution of Charles. 

Had he been quiet/’ he said, after he was delivered up 

to us by the Scots, knowing him to be our king ’’ 

a blank in the diary occurs here, but it is not difficult to 
imagine what the close of the sentence would have been, 
when we find it followed thus;— So long as he 
was above ground, in view, there were daily revoltings 
among the army, and risings in all places ; creating us 
all mischief, more than a thousand kings could do us 
good. It wfw hnpouibk to continue him. alive. I wish 
all had heard the grounds of our resolutions in that par^ 
ticular, 1 would have had all our consultings m /ore, 
as any thing else was. It was resorted unto us the lust 
refuge. The representative, in their aggregate body, 
have power to alter or change any government, being 
thus (conducted by providence. The question was, 
whose [?'. e. on whom] was that blood that was, 
shed ? It could not be ours. Was it not the kings 
by keeping delinquents from punishment, and raisif^g 
armies? The vindictive justice must have his saeri« 
fice somewhere. The king was called ta a bar belovB, 
to answer for that bloods We i>in ^'OT assassinate, OH 

DO IT IN A CORNER* Wk DID IT IN THE FACE D» :GoD 
AND OP ALL MKN. If tWs bc DOt a prCCCpt, XIUS-ISOOD 

THE waoiiB, I inow not what is j-wto pre8esfi^e.> the 
good cause, a defence to behgion anditqudercDhacjejKjCt* 
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I will riot patronise or justify all proceedings that tbeit 
were/* 

This is a nieniorable passage. It was not the 
language , of self-vindication only, but of awful and 
iitipressive warning to all the generations of men that 
Were to follow after the violent death of the ardent arid 
honest speaker. How poorly it has been often imitated 
in niodern times ! 

Scot now vindicated the intentions of the long par- 
liament on the eve of its dissolution, and asserted the 
regrets which followed it, and the respect due to its 
memory. The Dutch w'ar came on. If it had pleased 
-God and his highness to have let that little power of a 
parliament sit a little longer, — when Hannibal is ad por^ 
taa^ somctliing inust be done extra lege.^ — we intended 
to have gone off with a good savour, ami provided for a 
succession of parliaments ; but we stayed to end the 
Dutch W’ar. We might have brought them to oneness 
with us. Their ambassadors did desire a coalition. This 
we might have done iji four or five months. We never 
hid fairer for being nuiftters of the whole world. Not that 
I desire to extend our owm Ijounds. Wo are well, if we 
can preserve peace at home. If you be faiii to fight 
Holland over again, it is vain to conceal it. That gen- 
tleman says the parliament went out, and no complain - 
ing in the streets, nor inquiry after them. That is 
according to the company men keep. Men suit the 
letter to their lips. It is as men converse. I never met 
a '/caloiis assertor of that cause, but lamented it, to see 
faith broken, and somewhat else. 1 will say no more. 
It was as much bewailed, at the instrument of govern- 
ment, A petition, the day after the parliament was dis- 
solved, from forty of the chief officers, the aldermen of 
the city of London, and many godly divines (except the 
rigid presbytervS, too well-wishers to Mr. Love’s trea^ 
sdn*)i besought to have that parliament restored. Brit 
the protector, being resolved to carry on his work, thfeat^- 

* A Presbyterian minister tr^ and executed in 1651 for treason i^ainst 
the common wealth. 
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caned, terrified, and displaced them ; and who would, for 
such a shattered thing, venture tlicir all? You have 
had five changes. This is the fifth, and yet tlie people 
have not rest. It may he the people, may think of retuviu 
ing to tluit ugaiu, or it may be to mwthvr government. 
'iiie Romans continued consuls 100 years, There Avere 
endeavours to bring in kingship, and many lost their 
heads for it. Ilriiuis's own sons died under tJie axe, 
rather than their fatlicr wo\dd sutter kingship, ''J1»en 
came the decemviri, to collect the best laws in idl na- 
tions, still junfiu popuH ; tomake peace and war; to 
make laws ; to make magistrates ; to frame twelve tables 
to be standing laws. I would not hazard a hair of his 
present highness's head. Yet I would trust no man witli 
more power tlian what is good for him and for the people. 
/ hud rather have 100/. per annum clear, than 200/. ae- 
countable.. He is yet at the door. If you think of a 
single person, 1 would have him ,sooner than jiny man 
alive, 3lahe your body, and then fit your head, if you 
please, one heiul ; else we must debate all the limbs over 
again, either in a grand committee, or by twenty or 
thirty gentleman. In the mean time, lay this bill aside.*’ 
The question again driven buck upon the words a 
agiiise" and undoubted,” Scot took cm opportunity 
to declare, with respect to the latter phrase, that force 
was used to pass the petition and advice,” and that 
he could never recognise a title under it ulor.e. Ho ol)- 
served, in some i)assagcs of remarkable constitutional 
doctrine, that he might acknowledge that person as chief 
magistrate; but lui added, the word / undoubted,’ is 
a doubt with me. The argument used Jigainst those 
that say fire does not burn, is, pul your fingers in. 
Were not pikes at the door to keep us out? It was 
proved. I cannot admit that a free parliament. The 
petition and advice was not pursued. If the nomination 
appear not to you, you cannot go upon that. The par- 
liument have suffered entails upon the crown: hut this has 
been done before the judges and council, and publicly. 

• z '4 



This government is but <k betie me. The kingdom of 
JBngland was not always hereditary. Of twenty^five or 
twenty-six kingSj fifteen or sixteen of them came in by 
the choice of the parliament, and not by descent: among 
the rest, king Stephen, Richard II., Edward 1. The 
parlianient hoft always power to make or empower the 
ehlef magistrate, and they changed the government as 
often as they thought it good for the people. As to the 
instance, the last king, 1 was at his coronation. At 
every corner, every society was asked, M'ill you have this 
person for your king ? This implies a power of the 
people ; though lie wms king before, by succession. As 
to the oath made without doors, 1 find myself free here. 
You may remove the chief magistrate, and make wdiom 
you please so. In Henry VI. and Henry IV. 's time, 
the election was from the people/' After some further 
prec'cdents of this sort, Scot, referring to an argument 
used in the debate, that the people had really acqui- 
esce<l in the selection of Richard, laid down in another 
form Vane’s principle of a convention of the people. 

You say you have a people that have declared this 
honourable and very i)recicus person, w'itli the acclam- 
ations of towns and villages. If the whole Ixtdy had done 
this in a collect loe aggregate body, met in any placet you 
ought not to question it; but this is but from some parts, 
in their several scattered bodies. I would have some 
persons to witlidraw and word a question ; though it 
would come lietter from another house, than from us, 
that are bargainers for the people. We must consider 
as well what a man he may he. A young lion’s teeth 
and claw’s may grow. I speak not of him, God knows! 
Yet we are not to trust too far. If we were assured that 
.through his life he would not err, no man can tell who 
is to come after. Can you retrench that power you are 
/or perpetuity ? St.' Austin and Pelagius were 
horn both in a day. The antidote and poison were both 
of an age^ Make the provisiofijor the safety of the peopled 
Uherties, and your rmyistmte* s power and prerogative, 
temporary. ^ Let ^em be twijhs, Le^ them Justify one 
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jun&ther^ Let not one precede the other. Who would 
you have the protector thankfor bis power ? — the people? 
the army? the council? Let him own you for it! 
Amor et deiicia> populi Anglice — let him be so, when 
made your creature, not ud extra. It is a human insti- 
tution; only own him as your authority. The parliament 
will be said to be eith(?r fools or madmen, that know not 
wliat is fit for them so well as another. Why should 
we think ourselves more unfit to provide for ourselves, 
and for our own good, than any other ? If we be eo, let 
■ux xet up the court of v'ards again, not for our children, 
hut for ourselvcx. Why may not we bo as well intrusted 
as any single person ? Who better judges than the heads 
of the tribes ? Name a committee to form a question 
that may take in both. You will then dispatch more in 
an hour, than you have done in all this time,” 

The omission of the word undoubted,” was event- 
ually agreed to, Scot again gave battle on the ques- 
tion of the substitution of ^^agnise” for recognise,” 
'fhe famous Henry Neville (the author of Plato licdi^ 
vUmx, and other works, remarkable for their soundness of 
doctrine and purity of style) had observed, that the 
word recognise ” gave away the question, or that it 
betokened slavery, and was answered by a remark from 
Mr. Goodrick, that we were not slaves in Elizabeth's 
time, and it was the language then,” when Scot rose. 
The grounds of the word ^ recognise ' then,” he said, 
and in the times of Henry II., and Henry IV., were 
different from ours. The reason for Henry IV.'s re- 
cognition, was because Richard IT. was alive, and his 
competitor. It was in contradiction to competitors ; only 
to distinguish persons. An act of parliament passed to 
legitimate queen Elizabeth, because it was questioned 
whether she were fit to reign or no, King James came 
from another kingdom and another family i There was 
no recognition to king Charles, and no need of it. He 
had no competitor- I can decognise Charles Stuart ahd 
that family, but recognise I cannot. It comprehends 
the mjerits of the question. We must now speak, br aver 
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hold our i^eace. It was told that the great seal was sent 
for, two or three times, and either his highness was not 
80 well, or — I hnow not what ; it was sent back again. 
The privy council made him. I would have him to be 
your creature, and he wu*ll be more tender of your liber- 
ties and privileges. If I recognise, I must be satisfied 
how he was declared, according to the petition and 
advice. We are not ingenuously dealt withal, for this 
is but a wing of the debate, and the w’ing will be out of 
your reach. If this pass, you will take a little breath 
between that and caring for the liberties of the people ; 
and then money must be had for this protector. I w'as 
saying I would lx? a slave, hut I uwiM not neither j ti/l 
I need^s' mmt If I could have lived safely in any other 
part, I would not have lived here. .1 imuN eontmt 
it fihoM he net ujmt itt if monument , — ■ if it lecre my lamt 
act, I own it *, — / was one of the hinfff judyes. I hope 
it shall not he sai<l of us, as of the Komans once ; O 
homines, tid servitufem pnrati 

It need not be repeated. Iiere, that Richard (h-omwell 
was soon driven frotn the protectorate by Vane and 
Scot, and their gallant associates, who, in Marten's 
absence from the house, so resolutely maintained the 
opinions they held in common. Witli the recall of the 
long parliatnetit after that event, Harry Marten once 
more took his seat in the houses of commons. The in- 
trigues of the traitor Monk need not he detailed here ; it 
is sufficient to say that, before their consummation, they 

* Tt was Soot’* last act to own this. When some of the incan-snirited 
pr(^^l)y1i;rians who wore ainoni'.st the last left in the re-a.sscnibltxl long par- 
liament, belore its linal dispersion by Mont, proi>i>!ied that before they sepa- 
j rateci, they should beat their witinss against the horrid inimler of the king*- 
and the morion wa* followed by the protestation of one of the members that 
he had neither hand nor heart' in that affair— Scot .at mute rose and said : — 
“ Tltongh. I know not whine to hide my head at this time, yet I dare not 
rcfii.'io to own, that not only my hand, but my heart also, was in it.” This 
wlw hia la.st word in piuliiimeut. Before his judges he manifested the same 
lofty and resolved temtier, p)e.xding not,hiiig but his. privilege of mtrlia-* 
iheiit, and the Unquestionable ch.aracter of the great office he had boriie, 
£ui dcimted by Uie people to adjudge the king. 7*he last words he pro- 
nounced upon the scaffold, W'cre a blessing to God, “thal.of his free grace 
be had engaged him in a cause not to be tepented of — / saffin a cause not 

to he repented of *’ here the sheriff interposed, and the e-xOfUitioOf^ 

did his dreadful office: This was indeed a caiwe which, ui Vane’s im- 
inortai words, gave life in death to all the owners of it and sullbrers for it.” 
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iiad be(?n seen through by the fine sense of Marten/and 
ridiculed by his wit. While the protestations of devo- 
tion to a commonwealth, made by that scoundrel of 
fortune/* were duping Hazclrig and the leas reftectiiig 
republicans ; wliile he called God to witness that the 
asserting of a cominotnveaUh was the only intent of his 
heart/^ and Avas believed ; we have liad occasion to 
notice the subtle detection of tlie trick by Vane, and the 
masterly though unsuccessful effort he made to avert 
its consequences. AV^'e have uoav to add, that Marten 
took occasion to say, in his place in parliament, that, 
ajthouglj he doubted not general Monk's real design was 
a coiurnonivealth, it yet befitted the house to consider the 
very remarkable inaptitude of the means he was provid- 
ing for that objoef., “ AVhy, sir/’ he continued, ho is 
like a person sent to make a suit of dothes, who brings 
AAUth him a budget full of carpenter's tools, — and l)cing 
told that sucli things are not at all fit for the work he 
lias been desired to <lo, answers, ‘Oh! it matters not! 
I will do your w’ork well enough, I warrant you.’ " * 
Upon the restoration, the name of Henry Marten was 
absolutely exceptetl, botli as to life and property,” from 
the act miscalled of oblivion and indemnity; but he 
surrendered, with Scot and otliers, resolved to take his 
trial. Trial, howx'ver, it should not be called for all 
the proceedings against the regicides were made uj) of 
the bloodiest and most savage cruelty, the basest false- 
hoods, the most shocking perfidy. The first determin- 
ation taken by the treacherous lawyers Avho directed 
the proceedings, Avas the settlement of six notable rules^ 
among which we find these : — That the indictment should 
be for compassing the death of the late king, under the 
2.0th of EdAA ard III., and that his death slumld be one of 
the overt acts to prove the compassing, — that overt acts 
not in the indictment might be given in evidence, ^ that 
two witnesses should not be required to each particular 
overt act. As a further precaution,, tlie commission was 
delayed until the appointrnent of new sheriffs more 

■’ '-V ■■•liUdfoW. - 
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vishly t^ady than their predecessors to pack a jury. Bills 
irere sent up and fbiiiid against twenty-nine, persons ^ ; 
and their trials began before thirty-four commissioners t, 
on the 9th of October, lC60, at the Old Bail(?y. 

On the 10th of October, after some inontha of ini- 
prisoniiient. Marten was placed at the bar of the Old 
Bailey, and required to plead. 1 desire,” he said, 
the benefit of the act of oblivion,” — here he was in- 
terrupted and told he must plead gnilty, or not guilty ; 
and that if he demanded tlio Umeftt of the act of 
oblivion, it was a confession of being guilty ! Upon 
this Marten resumed earnestly — I humbly conceive 
the act of indemnity Again he was interrupted 

* Marten, Walter (sir H.), Harrison, Cnrow, Cool;, Voters, Scot, Clo- 
ment. Scroop, Jones, Hackiir, Axtel, llcveniiigham, Millington, 'J'ieliborn, 
Uoe, Kilburu, Harvey, Pennington, Smith, Howiis, Potter, (inrhaid, 
Fleetwowl, Meyn, J. Temple, P. Temple, Hew let, and Waite. 

f Theoommisitionets who by these proceeflings damnoii thomsclvea to 
fame, were, sir 'J'lionuis Allen, l(»ril mayor of I:,ondon, lord chancellor 
Hyde, the eavl of Suulbiixnpton, the duke of Smncis('t, the duke of Alho- 
marle (Monk), the marquis of Ormond, the earl of J.inrisay, the earl of 
Manciiestor, the earl of Dorset, the cjjrlof Herksliire, the earl of vSand- 
wich, the lord Say and Sdo, the lord Koberts, the lord Pinch, Mr, DenzH 
Holies, air Frederic Cornwallis, sir Charles Jlcrkley, Mr. Secretary 
Nicholas, Mr. Secretary Morrice, sir Anthony Ashley Cooper, Mr. Arthur 
Annesley, sir Orlando Urldgm.-m, lord chief baron,’ Mr. Justice Forster, 
Mr. Justice Mallet, Mr. Justice Hyde, Mr. Huron Atkins, Mr. Justice 
'JVisden, Mr. Ju.^titro ’’J’yrrel, Mr. Jkiron Turner, sir Hurbntlle (Srinuston, 
sir William \Vjld, recorder of London, Mr. Serjeant iJrown, Mr. Serjeant 
Hale, and Mr. John Howel. The i»iosecutors in behalf of the king were, 
air Jetfery Palmer, attorney-general ; air Heneage I’inch, .solicitor-gene- 
ral j sir fklwnrd 'J’urner, attorney to I lie duke of York ; Sergeant Kc'yling; 
Mr. Wadham Wyndham. A great jKntion of thcKo inen, it has bc?eh well 
pointed out [Nist./yofn Mackintosh)^ who thus sat na judges, were as guilty 
of treason under the 26th Ikiward III. and the charge of the chief baron, 
as thtrae whom they triwi. The judge tieclaretl it to be the law that “no 
authority, no single person or community of men, nor the people col.* 
iKtively or representatively, have any coercive uowet over the king of 
Kngliiiul,*' and Uiat to iniprhoii the king wsut. “a horrid treason,” by two 
atatutes of parliament But of these commissioners, fifteen, according id 
l^tdlow, had levied war against the king by their votes in piirUament, .pc 
by foire of arms in the field, and several of them still sat In parliament 
When Charles for the first time became its prisoner at Holmliy. Lords, 
Mancheshw and Say .were excepted from a genera) pardon in one of the 

f iriirlamations of the late kiiig. Hollis acted the most violent jKirt in pkr- 
iauveiit, and in . the civil war, or, as it was now called, the rebellion, with 
the further disqualification for the ends of juittice of .uringing to the tr^ 
AfHiildepcrideiils ami reiiubUt^nS' the Vindictive passions of a partisan 
apresbytertan. Monk, in sitting as a.cimmlssiouer, but finished the part 
IHaVcd fry him ln the reciint' tranisaetlohs. The iihlm of transcendent !n- 
hfr;Kiy^|n to sip Anthony Mhleyi it^ppiibT, \vbp..having nurchw^, 
nis pardon iiy his jierndy, now sat as the judge of men wit h whom he had sin 
in council, for whose safety, to the touching of a hair of their head, he had 
bound. hiin-self in the penalty of “damnatipii body and soul,” and, with 
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ooarBely, and told he must plead. The following is a 
report of prhat followed, in which Marten’s quiet and 
resolute self-possession appears very- striking. 

The ComT. You must plead guilty or not guilty.* 
Marten. ‘ If I plead, 1 lose the benefit of that act.* 
Court. ^ You are totally excepted out of the act.' 
Marten. Mf it weie so, I wouhl plead. My name is 
not in that act.’ Couht. ^ Henry Marten is there.* 
Mr. Solicitor-General. ^ Surely he hath been kept 
a close prisoner, indeed, if he hath not seen the Act of 
Indemnity. Show it him.* Mr. Skelton opened the act. 
Court. ^ How is it written ? ’ Clerk. ^ It is Henry 
Marten/ The act being shown him, he said, ‘ Henry 
Marten ,* my name is not so, — it is Harry Marten.* 
Court. ‘ The difference of the sound is very little. 
You are known by that name of Marten.* Marten. 

‘ f humbly conceive all penal statutes ought to be un- 
derstood literally,* Clerk. ^ Are you guilty or not 
guilty ? * Marten. ^ I am not Henry Marten/ The 
clerk again asked him as before, and the court said, * Be 
advised, the effect of this plea will be judgment; * and 
the solicitor-general cited somewhat parallel to this, in 
a case formerly of Baxter, where the name was Bagster, 
with an a, and adjudged all one, being the same sound. 
The clerk then put the question to him again, when, 
instead of answering, he said, ^ My lord, I desire coun-!* 
sel.* There will arise matter of law, as well ^ fact.* 
The court then told him, ‘ You are indicted for treason, 
for a malicious, traitorous compassing and imagining 
the king’s death ; if you have any thing of justification^ 
]dead not guilty, and you shall be beard; for if it hd 
justifiable, it is not treason. The nde is, either you 
must plead guilty, and so confess, or not guilty, and 
put yourself upon your trial ; there is no medium.*: 
Marten. ^ May I give any thing in evidence before 
a verdict ? ’ Court.. ^ Yes ; upon your uiatyou inay, 
give any evidence that the law warrants to be iawfhl 
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evidence/ The clerk here again put the question of 
guilty, or not guilty ; and the court said, T Understand 
one thing, because I would not have you mistaken ; you 
cannot give in evidence the misnomer/ Marten. ‘ I 
submit, and plead not guilty.’ Clerk. ^ How will you 
be tried?’ Marten, ^ By God and my country/ 
Clerk. God send you a good deliverance.’ ” 

The crown counsel then opened the case, and observe<l 
that Marten had both signed and sealed the precept 
for summoning the court, and the warrant for execution,” 
and that he had sat every day, and particularly the 
day of sentence,” Here Marten interrupted the prose- 
cutor, and said that he did not decline a confession so 
as to matter of fact, provided the malice were set aside. 
He had, he said, witli others, judged Charles I. 
to death, but ncitiier maliciously, murderously, nor 
traitorously.” The crown counsel here laughed, and 
promised to prove malice very easily ; and the lord chief 
baron informed the prisoner that “ there is malice im- 
plied by law, malice in the act itself. “ 'rhat,” he con- 
tinued, which you call malice, — that you had no par- 
ticular intention or design against the king’s person, 
but in relation to the government, — that will not be to 
this present business. If it should extenuate any thing, 
tliat woulii be l)etwcen God and your owmi soul ; but as 
to that which is alleged in the iiulictment, maliciously, 
murderously, and traitorously, they are the consequences 
of law. If a man mt*et another in the street, and run 
him through, in this case the law implies malice ; though 
but to au ordinary watchman, there is malice by the law. 
in the fact ; if there was no such expressed personal 
malice, yet the fact done implies malice in law.” The ^ 
solicitor-general now interfered, and showed the mean-, 
ness of his thoughts, and his incapacity for judging the 
actions of great-soulod men, by tin's piece of vulgar plea- 
santry : — ** My lord, he does think a man may sit upoii 
the death of the king, sentence him to death, sign a, 
for his execution, meekly, innomUly^ charitnbi^y 
and honeMly / ” Marten answ^ered to this quietly and 
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with dignity : — I shall not presume to compare my 
knowledge in the law with that of that learned gentle- 
man : hwt^ according to that poor understanding of the 
law of Knglarid that 1 was capable of, there is no fact 
that he can name that is a crime in itself, but as it is 
circii instantiated. ( )f killing a watchman^ as your lord- 
ship instanced, a watchman may lx? killed in not doing 
his office, and yet no murder.” The lord chief baron re- 
torted : — ‘‘ I instanced that of a watchman, to show there 
may he a malice by law, though iiot expressed ; though 
a man kill a watchman, intending to kill another man, 
in that case it is malice in law against him : so in this 
case, if you went to kill the king when he was not doing 
his office, because he was in prison, and you hindered 
him from it, tlie law implies malice in this. It is true, 
.all actions are circunistantiated, but the killing of the 
king is treason of all treasons.'' And was reinforced by 
a sage remark of Mr. Justice Forster: — If a watchman 
be killed, it is murder ; it is in contempt of magistracy, 
of the powers above : the law says, that contempts adds 
to the malice." I’he crown counsel now stood up with 
a Iriumpharil air, and told their lordsliips, — We shall 
now prove against the prisoner at the bar (because he 
would wipe off malice), that fie did this very merrily, 
and was in great sport at the time of sigriiiig the warrant 
for the king’s execution." “ "l^at," (pvietly answered 
Marten, does not imply malice." Ewer's evidence 
was then given, as already related.* 

Sir Ihirbeck Temple was now called as a witness ; 
and the counsel asked liim what he knew of that gen- 
tleman (the prisoner), in his carriage of this busi- 
ness.” Sir Furbeck 'I’emple gave the following evidence 
in answer: — “ My lords, I being present in town 
when that horrid murder was contrived against the 
late king.» came some persons of honour, servants 
of the late king, to rny father s house, sir Edward 
Partridge, to engage me to join with them to attempt 
thirkiag's escape. In order whefeun to, they told me 

.* See antD, p. 
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nodiing would tend so much to. his majesty's servioer 
as to endeavour to discover some parts of their coun^ 
sels ; for that it was resolved by Crom well to have the 
king tried at the liigh court of justice^ as they called it> 
the next day; and desired me (if possible) to be there to 
discover their counsel^ whereby the king might have 
notice, and those that were to attempt liis escape. In 
order whereunto, the next day, by giving money to the 
officer of the painted chamber, I got in by daylight in 
the lobby of the lords’ house. 1 espied a hole in the 
wall under the hangings, where 1 placed myself till the 
council came, where they were contriving the manner of 
trying the king wdien he should come before tJiem. 
After the manner of praying and private consults 
amongst themselves, when their prayer was over, there 
came news that the king was landed at sir Robert 
Cotton’s stairs. At which Cromwell run to a window, 
and, looking on the king as he came up the garden, he 
returned as white as the wall. Returning to the board, 
he speaks to Bradshaw and sir Henry Mildinay, how 
they and sir William Brereton had concluded on such a 
business ; then turning to tlie board, said thus : — ^My 
masters, he is come, lie is come, and now we arc doing 
that great work that the whole nation will be full 
of; therefore I desire you to let us resolve here what 
answer we shall give the king when he comes be- 
fore us; for the first question that he will ask us, 
will be, by what authority and commission do we try 
him?’ To which none answered presently. Then, 
after a little space, Henry Marten, the prisoner at the 
bar, rose up and said, ^ In the name of the commons 
and parliament assembled, and all the good people of 
Bngland,’ which none contradicted ; so all rose up, and 
then I saw every officer that waited in the room sent 
out by Cromwell to call away my lord such a one (whose 
name I have forgot), who was in the court of wards 
ehwber, that he should send away the instrument^ 
which came not, and so they acyourned themselves to 
Westmiuater going into the court of w^ds thcm>- 
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selves as they went thither. When they came to 'thfe 
court in Westminster Hall, I heard the king ask th^ 
the very same question that Cromwell had said to 
them." 

The aolicitor^eiieral then addressed the jury^ inter- 
rupting the last witness, to desire them to place the correct 
interpretation on what the prisoner had said about want 
of malice. You see, gentlemen/’ he said, the pri- 
soner at the bar confesses his hand to the warrant for 
executing the king ; you see, by his servant, how merry 
he was at the sport; yon see, by this witness, how 
serious he was at it, and gave the foundation of that 
advice upon which they all proceeded, — and now, gen- 
tlemen, he says he did it not traitorously. I hunibly 
roneeive he mmm it was jmtifinbh i " I'o tJiis Marten^ 
without any emotion, observed to the chief baron : — i. 

My lord, the commission went in the name of the 
commons assemblerl in parliament, and the good people 
of England; and what a matter is it for one of the 
commissioners to say, let it he acted by the good people 
of England." To this the solicitor retorted, ** You 
know ^1 good people did abhor it. / am sorry jtn see 
so Htile repentance ” 

Being called upon for his defence, Marten addressed 
the court in these words. The touching eflfect of their 
quiet earnestness is not lessened by the consideration 
they show to the place and position in which the 
speaker now stood. My lord, I hope that which is 
urged by the learned counsel will not have that iiu-; 
pression upon the court and jury that it seems to h$ve/ 
that 1 am so obstinate in a thing so apparently ill; vcif^ 
lord, if it Were possible for that blood to be in riw Ibody- 
again, and every <irop tliat was shed in the late wars, 
could^wish it with all my heart; but, my lord, 1 lippfe- 
it is lawful . to offhr in my own defence/ that whit^; 
whetr I did it, I thought f might 
was the house of commohi^ as^li-under^ori It 
your liWdahii^ think' it was hoiise iiif comtno^)^^ 
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was so reputed both at horn? apd abroad. My lord, I 
suppose he that gives ol)edieiice to the authority in being 
i& fmtOi whether or no, — I think he is of a 

peaceable disposition, and far from a traitor. My lord, 
I think there was a statute made in Henry VII /s time, 
whereby it was provided, tliat whosoever was in arms 
foi: the king, d« yheto, he should be indemnified, though 
that king (k favto was not depm : and if supreme of- 
ficers, (k facto j can justify a war (the most pernicious 
remedy that was ever adjudged by mahkind, be tlie cause 
wiiat itwill), I presume the supreme authority of England 
may justify a judicature, though it be not an authority 
de facto. My lord, if it be said that it is hut a third es- 
tate, and a small parcel of that , — my lord, it wm all that 
was I Imre heard lawyers say, that if there be 

commons appurtmant to a teneinenf, and that tenement 
all burnt down, except a small stick, the commons hekmy 
to that one small piece, as it did to the tenement, when 
all standing. My lord, 1 shall humbly offer to con- 
sideration, wlietber the king were the king indw?d, — 
!?uch a one, whose peace, crowns, and dignities, were con- 
cerned in public matters. My lord, he was not in 
tion of his offices, he was aprisonerf Marten then made 
allusion to king Charles II., and said, that so long as 
the representative body of Engbmd “ supported him, 
lue (Marten) should pay obedience to him. Besides, 
my lord,*' he conclmled, I do owe my life to him, if 
X am acquitted for this, I do confess I did adhere to 
the parliament's army heartily. My life is at Ms mercy ; 
now if his gracti l)e pleased to graiit it, I shall have a 
double obligation to him,’* 

,The solicitor- general followed, in aggravation of 
case. , My lonl,'* he said, this g-entleman, the pri- 
soner; at tlie bar, hath eutered into a discourse, that 1 a# 
afraid he must have an answer in parliament for it, ; He 
h^,own<^ the^ but thinks his best title is the ac- 
knowfelgment of the people ; and he that hath tha^ 

title,” Maj^V 

few wacrfe.; 
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have one woixl more, my lord. I humbly desire than 
the jury would take notice, that, though I am accused in 
the naine of the king, that if T be acquitted, .the king 
is not cast. It doth not concern the king that the pri- 
soner l)e condemned ; it coiYcenis him that the prisoner 
be tried. It is as much to his interest, crown, and 
dignity, that the innocent be acquitted, as tliat the 
noctmt be condeinned.’' 

The lord chief baron delivered his cliarge, in which 
he took occasion to observe : “ Marten hath done that 
which looks forward more than backward ; that is, to 
repentance of that which is past, tliaii obedience of that 
whicii is to come. It is a trouble to repeat those things 
which he said hinisolf, and truly, I hope in charity he 
meant better than his words were,'’ A verdict of guilty 
was returned l)y the jury ‘‘after ajittle co!)siiltation.” 

It has been said that Henry Marten sought to save 
his life upon his trial by professions of repentance and 
contrition. 'I'he reader has the means of judging the 
utter falseliood of such a cliarge. No late-found loy- 
alty was his. His conduct in that hour was what it had 
been his whole life through, — easy, self-possessed, and 
hnn. He olfered no uncalleil-for olfence to the court, 
it is true, or to the powers once more in possession of 
the king{iom. There was about Harry Marten, in all 
circumstances, as there generally is with men of wit or 
various accomplishment, that habitual grace, that con- 
tinual sense of the proprieties in manner, which nothing 
could intemipt — ever varying and adapting itself to all 
circumstances alike : but when he left the bar that day, 
after receiving sentence (and he left it with a step that 
betokened a light heart still, though a firm one), no one 
entertained a doubt but that the next display of his 
J^cornplishraents and his courage would lie made upon 
a sCaffbldw 

And yet his life was spaml. Some of the rOyaliW 
visited him in prison^; and r^uested hiih to petition par-f 
liametit for metcy. Bishop Biirriet «ays, tij^n flitsy that- 
hi#" viees ■■ hadpfocur^ Mitf sueh 
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raeli says^ wiih greater tru^ the news of fils 
pending execution hall rousect the grateful Ynediatioh 
of the numerous frieh^^^ the opposite party tb hi^ 
piyn, whom in his own clays of pbwer *‘his facetious 
genius had so timely servea.”^ He acceded to thdr 
Tjeqiuest, and sent a petition to tlie two houses. In this 
petition he ohscrved, with the careless wit which ho 
misfortune could subdue, that he had Surrendered him- 
self upon the restoration, in consequence of the king’s 
" declaration of Breda/' and that since he had never 
obeyed any royal pToclamalion before this, he hoped that 
he should not Ik; hanged for taking the king’s word 
now;;" . . 

On the discussibn of the matter in the hoiise of coin* 
moiifi, a royalist WTitor f tells us, the grave and sblier 
members were generally for having him pay his forfeited 
liie ; but he had many advocates in those Avho had par- 
took of the pleasures of his conviviality, both within atul 
without the house." Notwithstanding the latter circum- 
stance, however, the commons took no step upou thb 
petition. The lords afterwards took it into consideration, 
and summoned Marten before them. Here his conduct 
was still as it had ever been. Worn with imprisonment, 
ahd distracted with hopes deferred (for three months had 
now passed since his sentence), he confessed no faulty eic-' 
tenuated nothing of that for which his life was sought 
ill penalty, but, making a half-pleasant allusion to the 
past, besought their lordships to give him more time to 
live. We limt from the Lords’ Journals (7tli February, 
that, Mr. Marten being demanded what he 
cpidd say for himself why the afore^id act for his exe- 
cution shpulct pass/’ he replied/ that his hope w^s 
in the great mercy of their lordships; greater here than 
it could be in any other case, since the honourijbft 

:: - ♦: CommcnlMJes, vrt. v. p. 4J8. Tiie mep ofrKw own party, wiUi kii(Mrn 

i-bo lia<l ievcr 0 o«tcant«d £raen<l»hip 8 , oxhibiteu .oii all occasions 4 
attoobmoirt to him j and reiatos of .his.fatbcr, sir Ht?niy I^iwTpW. 

: that be believert his dealb was, chiefly oceasjioijcd by his deep 
cxputKinh of >fart«n tironi Uiebousoof opiiekinffusin 1643^ .V . . , : ^ 

, t Noble. Echaid, ^ ^ 




ho^sQ of cominpnSj that he dW so idolise, had given him 
up to death, . and now this hptipurahle house of pPers^ 
ffiMch. he had so. much oi}pQs^, especially ih thciif powe^ 
pf judicature, had suddenly i^en made^the sanctuary tii 
flee to for life.” Lord Falkland and other peers spoke 
very Avarmly in his behalf, and the sentence of death 
lyas remitted. Yet the inercy, after all, was more than 
questionable. He was ordered to be Ihiprisohed ybr 

V 

A blank, then, suddenly falls here on the gaiety, the 
grace, the high purposes, tlic wit of Harry Marten 
a blank even felt by the most prejudiced advocates of the 
men it had been the business of his life to oppose. 

Such,” says one of them, was the last sad doom bf 
this man, whose quickness of thought, elegance of man- 
ners, vivacity, wdt, and charming gaiety had often fas- 
cinated, not only the convivial hoard, hut the grave, 
austere, sour, republican chiefs in the house of com- 
mons, who so often cliosc him their manager and di- 
rector!”* 

His first prison "was the tower— he was afterwards 
ordered to Windsor, from which Aubrey says he was 
removed, because lie was an eie-sore to inajestie”-—- 
his final place of iraprlsonment was the castle of Chep- 
stow in Monmouthshire. It would seem that this place 
was selected with spine view fp a Ibriner and prouder 
connection with it that might render his present Im- 
niiliation deeper, for Wood tells us that at the period of 
his greatest influence in the country, the Welsh coun- 
ties (lesireil Henry Marten for their conimander-in-chief,” 
In Chepstow he lingered out twenty long years of im- > 
prisonment. For twenty years,” exclaimed a groit 
living ivriter, in his early days of hope andbf enthusiasm^ 

Even oM Arithony d Wood, .ifler cxhaustlirj^ every ^ioty of ebfise 
on Marten, ia obliged to finiah with the following admisi^iona, quHlified a 
little at the cloae. He was a man of good natural par», was a boon 
familiar, witty, and quick #ith repartect^, Vra» hx^^py Itf apt 

Jnfiariccs. periincnt and very biting, ah that hia company being •i>st«enitd 
(pcomparaliTe by many. Would have been and»ptabla to the 
Bohs, Only he would be drunk too sooii, and ao ijhtan bnd to atl tbe mirth 
for the present. vhl> iii. 
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^ standing in the very room that had been occttpied by 
the ill ustrious prisoner — 

IVr twenty yeaw, itechniod from mankind, 

Here Maiitkm lingered. Often have the«c walls 
KoljoM his tootstirps, as with even tread 
lit* paced around hi.s prison j not to him 
Did nature's fair varieties exist \ 

He never saw the sun’s delightful beams, 

Save when through you high bars it pour’d a sad 
And broken splendour. Dost Ibou ask //is r7‘imc / 

He hacj rebell’d against a king, and sat 
In judgmiMit on him— for Im ar.dcMit mind 
Sii.Hped goodliest pians of happiness on earth. 

And peace and liberty. Wild dreams! but such 
As Plato loveil ; sn/rli as, with holy xeal, 

Our Milton worshipp’d. 

•— And through all tlic early/ and indeed solitary 'years 
of his imprisonnient, those ardent hopes and goodliest 
plans may well be thought . to have still remained, his 
refuge and sustainment, lie had other eonsolations in 
liis misery, which were nanuu! before. It brought bach 
the long-estranged affection of earlier days — his wdfe^s 
sympathy, and his daughter s affectionate zeal. Ilis own 
estate conliscated by the crown, every thing he could 
need in the narrow circuit of his prison lie received out 
of the jointure that had been reserved to his wife on 
their marriage, and wlien, in the latter years of liis im- 
prisonment, the severities commemorated by the poet 
had been in some resjiects relaxed, the visits of his 
daughter relieved the loneliness and infinnity of age. 
His wilb had died some little time More.* 

One anecdote of Marten remains to be told. It is 
the only anecdote we have of his imprisonment, the 
single gleam which breaks through the now impenetrable 
obscurity of those melancholy years, to reveal the man. 
And with its aid we see the man unchanged. He is 
firm, frank, fearless as ever. He had been suffered, 
during the last few years of his life, in consideration of 
the harmlessness, no less than the infirmities, of hUgr^t 
age, to walk out of his prison bccasdonally, under flie 
sb^ict conduct of a keeper, into the neighbourkig vilh^e 
of St Pierre. A iwrson of lie naine of Lewis 

* Aubrey^ Bodite Letters. Atb. OzoA ^ l 
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IjerCj and when he saw him would ask him into his 
house. It grew into a habit at last; and a visit to tliis 
house, and a conversation with its owner, were the old 
inan^s last remaining comforts, {some unlucky day/ 
however, this Lewis, who was a slavish royalist (as 
people who Uvetl in the neighbourhood of royal castles 
in those days generally were), happened to ask his visitor 
if, supposing the deed were to he done over again, he 
would again sign the warrant for Charles the First’s 
execution. Marten told him Yes — and w'as never 
after received into the house of Mr. Lewis.* The end, 
however, which lie must surely now have prayed for, 
was rapidly approaching, and at last, in lf)8.l, enfeebled 
with the weiglit of seventy-eight years, and the suffer- 
iiigs of a long imprisonment against which his strong 
natural health had wonderfully borne him up, he was 
suddenly, while sitting at dinner, struck wdth apoplexy, 
and fell dead from his chair. 

A paper containing the following verses was found in 
the room where he died.t 'J'hey appear to have ex- 
pressed the very latest of his thoughts before death, 
and he liad formed the op(*niiig latters, it will be seen, 
into his own name — an old fantastic resource from the 
wearying length of lonely hours. 

Here, or el«owhere, (all ’s one to you — to me.') 

Karth, air, or water, gripes my ghnstlcss dust, 

Kofiij knowing; when Iwave fire shall set it free, 

Keucicr, if you an ofl.tricii rule will trust, 
yoti.’U gladly do And sutter what you nuibt J 

Ji/y iife iras morn xntik srrvin^ f/ou awf yow. 

And tieath is my reward, and weleortic mo. 
llevciigo destroying but itself. While I 
'J'o birds of prey leave my oH cage, and fly. . 

Kitainides preach to th’ eye — care, then, mine says, 

Kot kaut you end, but hovi ^ou spend your da^s. 


; * 1 have not the original authority for this anecdote n^ar mb, t>ut. I 
transcribe one version of it from a French work by the nccptnplished M- 
CiUicot. ** Henri Marten conscri^a Joaqu'^ la finde m vie la mbiuedpinton 
sur la tnort du roi. Un M . Lewis, haoiCant & Saint Pierre, au x environs 
ife Chepstow', le recevait soiivent tmez lui, lorsqu’ii sortalt itvee son g^rde. 

■ 11 Itti demwtida un jour si, dans le can ojCl ia choseserait Arecomtnenbee, it 

■ signerait de noveaiu t’ordrede lY'XccuUbn deson souverain,Marten repobdit 
> inmtiatlvement ; «ur quoi M. Lewia cessa de la ibeevoir.v-i.,M. Uttixdt*s 

JNotes io Ludlow, 

!< Wopd At^ Oz»n.lU.13i$^ Aul^ey also ^eittLnns Ibis ckcHmstance. 
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Thus, to the very last hour, a sense of the gregu 
matters in which his early years had been engaged, was 
present with this eminent person, and the last lesson 
‘he desired to leave to posterity was in tlie spirit of those 
ancients on whose actions he had modelled his own, 
that the most miserable or the- most painful of deaths 
was nothing in the memory of a well-spent life. He 
had eanied the glorious privilege of bequeathing such 
a lesson, for never was a cause more just or honourable, 
or in its result more fraught with blessings, felt to the 
present hour, than that which among the bravest of its 
advocates — exalting it by his generous purpose as, he 
^aced it by his wit — counts, with pride the name of 
Hekhv 



APPENDIX.' 


..A. 

\A hddlhig Question propo^inded and resofvedt upon Occasion ^ ef 
the late publique and seasonable Call to liumiliation, in order 
to Love and Union amongst the honest Varti/in and with ts 
Desire to apply Jidlsomc to the IVoundy before it become m- 
curahte. 

The qucstuin propounckrt is. What possibility doth yet remain 
(all tJungs considered) of reconciling and uniting the dissent- 
ing judgements of honest men within the tliree nations, who 
still pretend to agree in the spirit, justice, and reason of tho 
same good cause; and what is the means to eilect this? 

Anm, If it be taken for granted (as on the inagistratei» 
part, from the ground inviting the people of England and 
W'ales to a solemn day of fasting and huiniUation, may not be 
dispaired of) that all the dis.senting parties agree still in the 
spirit and reason of the same righteous cause, the rcsoluttoa 
seems very clear in iIhj aflirmative ; arguing not onely for a 
possibility, but a great probability hereof; nay, a necessity daily 
approacliing neerer ami neerer to com|x:ll it, if any or all of 
the dissenting parties intend or desire to be safe from the daiw 
ger of the common enemy, who is not out of work, though at 
present much out of sight and observation. 

The grounds of this are briefly these : First, the cause hath 
still tlie same goodnesse in it as ever ; and is or ought to be aa 
much in the hearts of al good people that liavc adheared to it.; 
it is not lesse to be valued now, then when neither blood nor 
treasure were thought too dear to carry it on, and hold k 
up from sinking ; and hath the same Omnipotent God, whose 
great name is concerned in it, as well as his peoples outward 
safety and welfare; who knows also how to give a rcvivall to 
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itr wben secondary instruments and visible means fail, or prove 
deceitful. 

Secondly, The persons concerned and engaged in this cause 
are still the same as before ; with the advantage of being more 
tried, more enured to danger and hardship, and more endeared 
to one another, by their various and great experiences, as well 
of their owiie hearts as their fellow hrethrens. These are the 
same still in heart and desire after the same thing, which is, 
that being fiyed out of the hands of their enemies, (hey may 
serve UieLord without fear, in hoiinesseaud righteousnesse all 
the daies of ilieir life. 

As they liave had this great good finally in their aims (if 
declarations to men, and appeals to God signife anything) S0i 
as a requisite to attain this, they did with great cheeriulnes 
and unanimity draw out themselves to the litmost, in the 
maintenance of a war, when all other means, first essayed, 
proved inelfectual. In the management of tliis war, it pleased 
God (the righteous judge, who was appealed to in Uic contro- 
versie) so to bless tlie council and forces of the persons con- 
cerned and engaged in this cause, as in the end to make (hem 
absolute and cmnplcat conquerors over their common enemy. 
And by this meanes they had adderi unto the nattirall right 
which was in tberii before (and so declared by their repre- 
sentatives in parliament assembled) the right of conquest for 
the strengthening of their just claim to he governed by national 
councils und successive representatives of their own election 
and setting up. This they once thought they had been in 
possession of, when it w'as ratified, as it were, in the blood of 
the last king. But of late a great interreption having hap- 
pened unto them in their former expectations, and instead 
thereof, soinetliing rising up dial seems rather accommodated to 
the private and selfish interest of a particular part (in compari- 
son) then truly adequate to the common good and concern of 
the whole, body engaged in this cause : hence it is tliat- this 
compacted body is now falUtig assunder into many dissenting 
parts (a tiling not unibreseen, nor unhoped for by tho coinnuHi 
enemy all along as their last relief) ; and if these bre^hes be 
not tiinoly healed, and the ofl^nces (bdlbre tliey take too deep 
root) f^inavedi, they wiU, certainly wosrk moro to (he advent^# 
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of the common enenrtjs then any* of their own unweaiitd 
endeavours, and dangerous contrivances in forraign parts, put 
all together. ' 

A serious discussion, and sober enlarging upon ■ these 
grounds, will quickly give an insight into the state of the 
question, and naturally tend to a plain and familiar resolution 
thereof. 

That which is first to be opened, is tlie nature and good- 
ness of the cause; which, had it not carried* in it its own 
evidence, woul<l scarce have found so many of the people of 
God adherers to it, within the three nations, contributing 
either their counsels, tlieir purses, their liodily pains, or their 
aflections and prayers, as a combined strength ; without which, 
the military force alone would have been little available to 
subdue the common enemy, and restore to this whole l)ody 
their just natural rights in civil things, and true freedotne in 
matters of conscience. 

Tlie two lust mentioned particulars, rightly stated, will 
evidence suflirienlly the nature mid goodnesse of this cause. 

For the first of these, that is to say, the natural right, whicli 
the wdiole party of honest men adhering to this cause, are by 
success of their arms restored unto, fortified in, and may claim 
as their undcniahic priviledge, that righteously cannot be taken 
from them, nor they debarred from bringing into exorcise, it 
lies in this: 

They are to have and enjoy the freedom (by way of dutifull 
compliance and condiscention from all the parts and mem- 
bers of this society } to set up meet persons in ‘the place of 
supreme judicature anil authority amongst them ; whereby 
they may have the use and benefit of ilic choicest light and vi'is- 
dome of the nation that they are capable to call forth, for the 
rule and government under wliiciv they will live ; and through 
the orderly exercise of such measure of wisdom and cooitsiel 
as the Lord in this way shal please to give unto them; to shape 
and form all subordinate actings and administrations Of rule 
arid government j so as shall best answer the piibliqne welfttfc 
and safety of the whole. " 

' Tills, in substance, is the right and fi*efedom contained in the 
tiatnre emd gobdnesse of the eatise; wlfercih 'the hoii^t 
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havft engaged i for in this, #31 tlie particnJars o|? Our 
civil right and ! freedom are comprehendedi conseryod. in,.iau<i 
djCrlved from their proper mot; ia ivhich wlii 1st they groAv, 
they .lyill ever thrive, flourish, and increase j whereas on t^ie 
contrary, if there be never so many fair branches of liberty 
planted . on the rout of a private and sclHidi intexest, they will 
not long prosper, but mnst, within a little time, wither and 
degenerate into the nature of that whereinto they are planted : 
and hence indeed sprung the evil of that government .which 
rose in and witfi the Norman conquest 

The root and bottom upon which it stood, was not publique 
interest, but the private lust and will of tlie conqueror, who 
by force of armes did at flrst doU‘in tlie right and freedom 
which was, and is, due to the wliole body of the people; for 
whose safety and good, government itselfe is ordained by God, 
not for the particular benefit of the rulers, as a distinct and 
private interest of their own ; which yet, for tlie most part, is 
not onely preferred liefore tlie common good, but upheld in 
opposition tliexeunto. And as at first the conqueror did, by 
violence and force, deny this freedom to the people, w hich was 
their natural right and priviledgc, so he and his successors, all 
along, lay as bars and impediments to the true national iu- 
tercst, and publique good, in the very national councils and 
Assemblies themselves ; which wei^ constituted in ^uch a man- 
ner, as most served for the upholding of the private iutere.'st of 
thtdr iamilies. And this being challenged by them as their 
prerogative, was found by the people assembled in parliament, 
must unrighteous, burdensome, and destructive to their liberty* 
iAud when they once perceived that by this engine all tlieir 
just rights were like to be destroyed, especially (being backed, 
AS it was, w'ith tlie power of the militia, wliich the late king, 
for that purpose, iiad assumed into bis hands, and would no^ 
upon the peoples application to him in parliament,, part with 
into the bands of that great council, who were best to be in* 
trusted with the nationls safety*.) this the ground of tbie 
.quarrel, upon a civil account between the king and his party, 
and tlie whole body ci^ adherent^ to the cause of the peoples 
Srue liberty $ whereof this short touch hath been given, and 
shall suffice for thA opening of . the first branch of thi^ cbiuae,. . . 



Tfitf secotid branch which remains bried^ to b6 hfindKH^ 
IS* tiwt which also upon t(ie grounds of natufall right is to be 
laid clai me uirto ; but distingiiishes itself froiri the forinur, m 
it respects a more heavenly and i>)icel]ent object, wherein the 
ireedoni is to be exercised and enjoyed, tlia* is tO say, mat- 
ters of religion, or that concern the serviCfc and worship of 
God. • 

Unto this freedcim the nations of the world have right and 
title, by the purchase Of Ciirist’s blood j %vho by vertue of his 
death and resurrection is become the sole ILord atid Ruler in 
and over the conscience ; for to this end Christ died, rose -and 
revived, that he might be Lord both of the dead and of the 
living; and tiiat every one might give an account of himself, 
irt all matters of G6d*s w'orship; unto God and Christ alone, 
as their own Master, unto whoiii they stand or fall in judge- 
ment, and are not in these things to be oppressed, or brought 
before the judgement-seats of men. For w-hy shouldtst; thott 
set at naught thy brother in matters of his faith and con- 
science, and lierein intrude into the proper office of Christ, 
since we are all to stand at the judgement-seat of Christ, 
Hhethcr goveniours or governetl, and by his dicision only are 
capable of being declared with certainty, to be In tlie right 
or in the wrong ? 

By vertue then of tliis supream law, sealed and confirmed 
in the blood of Christ unto all men (whose souls he challenges 
a propriety in, to bring under his irt ward rule in the Service 
and W'orship of God) it is that all magistrates are to fear and 
forbear iniermedling with giving rule or imposing in those 
matters. They are to content themselves with what is plain 
in' their commission, as ordaiiied of God to be bis'^ininistej* 
uiito men for good, whil^st they approve thertiselvps the doers 
of tliat wliich is good in the sight of men, and whereof earthly 
aiiifl worldly jiidicatnreij are copablo' to niake a dear and per- 
fect judgement : in wffiicii case the magistrate is to i>b for 
piuisb arid protection to them. Ifi like manner he is fo be a 
miriister of terrour andr revenge to those that doe evil ih 
te>a of outward practice, converse, and' dealings irt the thing# 
bf %is life between man and mart, fm? the 'caifse w^ 
the judicaiiures of mdi ' are apj^infed arid 'set-Aip; - Brit* io 
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exceed these limits, as it is not safe nor warrantable for the^ 
laagistrate (in that he who is higher then the highest, regwds, 
and will shew himself displeased so neither is it good for- 
the people, who hereby are nourished up in a biting, devour- 
ing, wrathful sfilrit one against anotlier, and are found trans- 
gressors of that royal law which forbids us to doe that unto 
another, which we would' not have them do unto us, were 
vi'e in their condition. 

This freedoine then is of high concern to be had and enjoy, 
as well for the magistrates sake, as for tlie peoples common 
good ; and it consists, as hath been said, in the magistrates 
foihearing to put foith the power of rule and coercion in 
things liiat God hath exempted out of his coinmision. So that 
all care requisite for tlie peoples clituining this, may be exer- 
cised with great ease, if it be taken in its proiJcr seiis«)n, and 
that this restraint be laid upon the supreme power !)eforc it 
bo erected, as a fundaaieutal constitution among otiiers, upon 
which the free consent ol' the people is given, to liavo the per- 
sons brouglit into the exercise supreme authority ov%'r them, 
and on their lielmlf, and if besides, as a furtlier confiiuialion 
hereunto, it be acknowledged tho voluntary act of the ruling 
powder, w'hen once brouglit into a capacity of acting legisla- 
tively, that lierein they are bound up, and Judge it their duty 
so to be (both in reference tti God, the institor of magistracy, 
and in reference to the whole body !)y wliom they are en- 
trusted), this great blessing will hereby be so well ]>rovided for, 
that we shall have no cause to fear, as it may be ordered. 

}?y this means a great ])art of the outward exercise of iiii- 
tiebristian lyranny and bondage will be plucked iip by the very 
roots ; which, till some such course be lield in it, will bealwayes 
apt to renew and sprout out afresh, under some new forme or 
refined appearances, as by late years experience we have been 
taugJit. For since the fall of the bishops and persecuting 
presbyteries, the same spirit is apt to arise in the next sort of 
clergy, that can get the ear of the magistrate, and pretend W 
the keeping and ruling the conscience of the gbvernours. At- 
tlijpngli this spirit and practice hath been ail along decried by 
the^ faithful adherents to tliia. cause, as a most sore oppression,' ' 
and itisuffei^able yg^. of bondage^^ most unrighteously kept t^ 
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over the consciences of the people ; and therefore judged by 
them moat needful to be t^en out of tlie way. And in this 
matter the present goveri|K|haYe been willing very eminently 
to give tlicir testimony, ifflneir publique declarations, however 
in practice there is much of grievance yet found among us, 
though more, in probability, from tiie otticiousnesse of subor- 
dinate ministers, then any clear purpose or deaigne of the chief 
in power. 

Having thus shewed what the true freedom is, in both the 
branches of it, that shines forth in the righteous cause, where- 
in the good people of these nations have so deeply engaged, 
it will not be iniproptn* in the next place to consider two par- 
ticulars more that give still further light into the matter in 
question. As first, the qualifications of the persons that have 
adJiered to tliis cause. Secondly, the capacity wherein they 
have been found from time to time eanying it on. 

As to their qualification, they have, in the general, distin- 
guished themselves and been made know n, by a forwardness ta 
assist and <nvn. the piihlique w'elfiuc and good of the mitinn, 
for tlic* attaining ami jireserviiig the just rights and liberties 
ihereof, asserted and witnessed unto in tlic true stating of this 
cause, according to the two branches thereof already spoken 
to. They have shewed themselves, upon all occasions, desirera 
and lovers of true freedome, either in civils, or in siiirituals, or 
in both. To express their value thereof, and faithfulness to 
the same, tliey have largely contributed, in one kind or other, 
what w as proper to each in his place to doc ; which actions of 
Uieirs, proceeding from licarta sincerely atlected to tlje cause, 
created in them a right to be of an incorporation and society by 
themselves, under the name of the good parly ; having been 
from llie beginning unto this day publiquely and commonly so 
acknowledged, by way of distinction from all neuters, close 
and open enemies, and ileceitful friends or apostates.' 'lliesc, 
in order to tlie maintaining of tliis cause, have stood by the 
army* in defence and support thereof, against all opimsition 
wkateverj as tliose that, by the growing light of these times 
have been taught and led forth in their experiences,' to look 
alwvC' and beyond the lctter, forme, and'omWard i^rctmi- 
Of goveriuoenb reasum and there* 
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herein only to fix and terminate, to tlife leaving belnnd all 
ctnpty shadows, that would obtrud^^cmsclVes in the place of 
true freedome* 

Secondly, as to the capacity vHImin these persons, thus 
cjuiilified, have acted, it hath been very variable, and subject to 
great changes : sometimes in one* forme, and sometimes in an*. 
Other, and very seldonie, if ever at all, so exactly, and in all 
points consonant to the rule of fornier laws and constitutions 
of government, as to be clearly and fully justified by them, 
any longer then the law of successe and conquest did uj)- 
hold them who had the inward warrant of justice and right- 
cousncEse to encfiurage them in such their actings. 

'File utmost and last reserve therefore which they have had, 
in case all other failed, hath been their military capacity, not 
only strictly taken for the standing army, hut in the largest 
sense, wherein the w'liole party may (witli the army, aitd 
tinder that military constitution and conduct, whf*v;h by the 
providence of <7od they shall then be found in) associate 
themselves in the best order they can, for the common de- 
fence and safety of the whole. As not ignorant, that when 
once embodied in this their military posture, in such manner 
as by common consent shall be found requisite for the safety 
of the body, they are most irresistible, absolute, and compre- 
hensive in their power ; having that wherein the substance of 
■ all government is contained, and under tlie protection whereof, 
and safety that may be maintained thereby, they can contrive 
and determine, in what manner this irresistible, absolute, and 
boundless power, unto w hich they are now arrived in this their 
^nilitary capacity, shall have just and due limits set unto it, 
and be drawn out in a meet and orderly way of exercise, for 
the cofumonweale and safety of the whole body, under the 
luie and oversight of a supreme judicature; unto the wise- 
dome of whose law's and orders, the sword is to liecomemost 
entirely subject and subservient; and this without the least 
cause of jcalousie or iinsafety, either to the standing army, 
or any member thereof, or unto the good people adhering 
to -^is cause, or any one of them ; since the interest of both, 
by this mutual action of either, will be so combined together 
itfc one: (even in that wherein before they weredistihet), that all 
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pust cause of difference, fear, animosity, emulation, jealousie, 
or the like, will be wholly abolished and removed. 

For when once the whQ|p body of the good people find th«U; 
the military interest and capacity is their own, and that into 
wliich necessity at the last may bring the whole party (whereof 
of right a place is to be reserved for them), and tiiat herein 
they iire so far from being in subjection or slavery, that in 
this posture they are most properly soveraign, and possesse 
their right of natural soveraignty, they will presently see a 
necessity of continuing ever one with their army, raised and 
mainlined by them, for the promoting this cause against the 
common enemy; wlio in his next attempt will put for all wdth 
greater desperatenesse and rage than ever. 

Again, w'hen once the standing army and their governours 
shall also find, tliat by setting and keeping up themselves in 
a divided interest from the rest of the body of honest men, 
they withhold from themselves those contributions in all volun- 
tary and clieerful assistances, by the aflections and prayers, by 
the persons and purses of the good party, to the v^’eakning 
themselves thereby, as to any vigorous support from them, 
in the times of most imminent danger (whereof the late king 
had an experience, that will not suddenly be out of me- 
mory, when be undertook the war, in the beginning of these 
troubles, against the Scots, and w'as, in a manner, therein de- 
serted by all the good party in England), they will then find 
(if tliey slay not till it be-too late) that by espousing the in- 
terest of the people, in submitting theuiscdves with their fellow 
adherents to the cause, under the rule and authority of their 
own sLipream Judicature, they lose not tlicir power or sove- 
raignty ; hut becoming one civil or politique incorporation 
with the whole party of honest men, they doe therein keep the 
soveraignty, as originally seated in themselves, and part with 
it only but as by deputation and representation of themselves, 
when it is brought into an orderly way of cxcrcisi?, by being 
put into the hands of persons chosen and intrusted by them- 
selves to that purpose. 

this mutual and happy transition which may be made 
between the party of honest men in the three nations virtually 
in arms, and tpose actually so. now in power at the bead of the 
VOL. IV. B B 
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army, how suddenly would the union of the whole body be 
consolidated, and made so firm as it will not need to fear all 
the designs and attempts of the common enemy ; especially if 
herein they unite themselves in the first place to the Lord, as 
willing to follow his providence, and observe his will in the 
way and manner of bringing this to passe. In which case wo 
shall not need to fear what all the gates of hell are able to do 
in opposition thereunto. 

It is not then the standing and being of the present army 
and military forces in the three nations, that is lyable to ex- 
ception of offence ; from any dissenting judgements at this 
time amongst the honest well afFocted party. In and with 
them, under (}od, stand the welfare and outward safety of the 
whole body ; and to be euemies to them or wish tliem hurt, 
were to doe it to themselves; and by trying siicli conclusions 
to play the game of the common cucMny, to the utter ruine 
and destruction, not only of the true freedome aimed at 
and contended tor in the late wars, but of the very persons 
themselves that have been in any sort active or eminent pro- 
moters thereof. 

The army, considered as it is in the hands of an honest and 
wise general, and sober faithful officers, embodied with the rest 
of the party of honest men, and espousing still the same 
cause, and acting in their primitive simplicity, humility, and 
trust, in reference to the welfare and safety of the whole body, 
is the only justifyable and most advnutagioiis posture and ca- 
pacity that tlie good party at present can fiiide themselves in, 
in order to the obtaining that true freedome, they have fought 
for, and possessing of it in the establishment thereof upon 
the true basis and foundation, as hath been shewed of right 
government. 

That wherein the offence lies, and. which causes sucli great 
thoughts of heart amongst the honest party (if it may be 
freely exf^^essed, as sure it may, wlicn the magistrate himselfe 
professes he doth but desire and wait for conviction therein), is 
in short this. 

‘ That when the right and priviledge is returned, nay, is 
restored by conquest unto the whole body (that forfeited irot 
their interest therein), of freely disposing themselves in. such a 
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(Constitution of righteous government, as may best answer the 
ends held forth in lliis cause ; that nevertheless, cither througli 
delay they should be withheld as they are, or through design 
they should come at last to be utterly denied th^ exercise of 
this their right, upon pretence that they are not in capacity as 
yet to use it ; which indeed hath some truth in it, if those that 
are now in pow'cr, and have the command of the arms, do not 
prepare all things requisite thereunto, as tliey may, and like 
faithfid guardians to the cominoiiw'ctilth, admitted to be in its 
nonage, they ought. 

But if the bringing of true freedome into exercise amongst 
men, yea, so refined a parly of men, be impossible, why hath 
this been concealed all this while? and wliy was it not thought 
on before so much hlood w'as spilt, and treasure spent ? Surely 
such a thing as this was judged real and practicable, not ima- 
ginary and notional. 

Besides, why may it not suffice to have been thus long de* 
iayed and w'ithhold from the whole body, at least as to its 
being brought by them into exercise now at last? Surely the 
longer it is withheld, the stronger jealousies do increase ; that 
it is intended to be assumed and engrossed by a part onely, to 
the leaving the rest of the body (who in all reason and justice 
ought to be equally participants with the other in the right 
and Ijenefit of the conquest, for as much as tJie war was ma- 
naged at the expence and for the safety of . the whole) in a 
condition almost as much exposed, and subject to be imposed 
upon, as if they had been enemies and conquered, not in any 
sense conquerors. 

If ever such an tiiirigliteous, nnklnde, and deceitful dealing 
with brethren should happen, although it might continue above 
• the reach of question from humane judicature, yet can we 
think it possible it should escape and go uupuriished by the 
immediate hand of the righteous Judge of the whole world, 
when he arriseth out of his place to do rightjlik the op- 
pressed? 

Nay, if instead of favouring and promoting the peoples 
common good and welfare, self-interest and private gain 
should evidently appear to be the things we iuive aimed at all 
along; if those very tyrannical principles and aiitichtistiau 
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reliqiies, which God by us hath punished in our predecessor^ 
should again revive^ spring up afresh, and shew themselves 
lodged also and retained in ourbusonies; reiidring us of the 
number of ihose that have foigot they were purged from tiicir 
old sins, and declaring us to be such as to please a covetous 
minde, do withhold from destruction that which God hath de- 
signed to the curse of his vengeance : if all those great ad- 
vantages of serving the Lord’s will and design in procuring 
and advancing his people's true welfare and outward safety, 
^vhich (as the fruit of his blessing upon our ariuies) have so 
miraculously fallen into our hands, shall at last be wrested and 
misimproved to the enriching and greatning of our selves : if 
these things slioiild ever be found amongst us (which the 
Lord in mercy forbid) shall we need to looke any furtlier for 
the accursed tiling ? will not our consciences shew us, from 
the light of the Word and Spirit of God, how ncer a con- 
formity these actions would hold therewith ? which sin (Josh, 
vii. ) became u curse to the camp, and withheld the Lord from 
t>eing any more amongst them, or going out with their forces. 
And did the action of Achan import any more than these tw'o 
things ? First, he saved and kept from destruction the goodly 
Babylonish garment, which was devoted by God thereunto. 
Secondly, he brought not in the fruit and gain of the conquest 
into the Lord’s treasury, but covetously went about to convert 
it to his own proper use. To doe this is to take of the ac- 
cursed thing, which (Josh.vii.) all Israel was said to do, in the 
sin of Achan, and to have stolen and dissembled likewise, and 
put it aiiiungsi their own stufll*. This caused the anger of 
the Lord to kindle against Israel, and made them unable to 
stand before their enemies, but their hearts melted as water. 
And thus far the Lord is concerned, if such an evil as this 
shall lie hid in tlie midst of us. But to return to w hat we 
were upoA before. 

The nflfter which is in question among the dissenting parts 
of the whole body of honest men, is not so trivial and of such 
small consequence, as some would make it. ’Tis, in effect, the 
main and whole of the cause ; without which all the freedome 
which the people have or can have, is in comparison but shadow 
wid in nameonely, andtlierefore can never give tliat peace and 
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satisfaction to the body, whicli is requisite unto a (lurablc and 
solid settlement. This is that which makes all sound and safe 
at the root, and gives the right ballance necessary to be held 
up between sovoraignty and subjection, in the exercise of all 
righteous government ; applying the use of the sword to the 
promoting and upholding the publike safety and welfare of the 
whole body, in preference and if need be in opposition unto 
any of the parts; whilst yet by its equal and impartial admi- 
nistration in reference unto each, it doth withall maintain the 
wlude body in a most delightful harmony, welfare, and corre- 
spondency. The sword never can, nor is it to be expected ever 
will do this, while the soveraignty is admitted and placed any 
where else, than in the w'hole body of the people that have 
adhered to the c.ause, and by them be derived unto their sue- 
cesix'e representives, as the most equal and impartial judica- 
ture for the clfecting hereof. 

Where there is then a righteous and good constitution of 
governinetit, there is first an orderly union of many under- 
standings together, as the publique and common supream 
judicature or visible, sovepaiguty, set in a way of free and 
orderly exercise, for the directing and applying the use of the 
ruling power or the sword, to promote the interest and common 
welfare of the whole, without any disturbance or annoyance, 
from within or from without. And then sccotidly, there is a 
like union and readiness of will in all the individuals, in their 
private capacities, to execute and obey (by all the power requi- 
site, and that they are able to put forth) those soveraigu laws 
and orders issued out by their own deputies and trustees. 

A supream judicature thus made the representative of 
the whole, is that which, we say, will most naturally care, 
and most equally provide for tlic common good and safety. 
Though by this it is not denied, but that the supream power, 
when by free consent 'tis placed in a single person or in some 
few persons, may be capable also to administer ri|lhteous go- 
vernment ; at least, the body that gives this liberty, when they 
heed net, are to thank themselves if it prove otherwise. But 
when this free and natural access unto government, is inter- 
rupted and declined, so as a liberty is taken by any particular 
member, or number of them, that are to be reputed but a part 
B B 3 
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it» comparison of the whole, to assume and cngrosse the office 
of soveraigu ruU; and power, and to impose tlieinselves as the 
competent publique judge of the safety and good of the whole, 
without their free and due consent ; and to lay claim unto this, 
as those that find themselves possessed of the sword (and that 
so advantagiously, as it cannot be recovered again out of their 
hands, without more apparent danger and damage to the w'hole 
body, than such attempts are worth), this is that anarchy that 
is tlie first rise and step to tymniiy ; and luies grounds of ma- 
nifest confusion and disorder; exposing the ruling poiver to 
the next hand that on the next opportunity can lay hold on 
the sw’ord ; and so, by a kind of necessity, introduces the 
higliest imposition and bondage upon the wlmle body, in com- 
pelling all the parts, though never so much against the true 
publique interest, to serve and obey, as tlieir soveraign rule and 
supreain authority, the arbitrary will and judgment of those 
that bring themselves into rule by the power of the sword, in 
the right only of a part that sets up itself in preference 
before, or at least in competition with the welfare of the 
whole : 

And If this, which is so cssontial to the well-being and 
right constitution of government, were once obtained, the dis- 
putes about the form would not prove so dillicult, nor find 
sucli opposition, as to keeping the bone of contention and dis- 
union, with much danger to the whole. I’or if, as the founda- 
tion of all, the boveraignty be acknowledged to reside originally 
in llio wlwle body of adherents to this cause (whose natural 
and inherent right thereunto is of a far ancienter date than 
what is obtained by success of their arms, and so cannot be 
abrogated even by conquest itself if that were the case) ; and 
then if, in consequence heretjf, a supreain judicature be set up 
and orderly constituted, as naturally arising and resulting from 
the free choice and consent of the whole body taken out from 
among themselves, as flesh of their flesh, and bone of their 
bone, of the same publique spirit and nature with themselves, 
and the main be by this means secured ; w hat could be pro- 
pounded afterwards, as to the form of administration that would 
, much stick ? 

Would a standing council of state settled for life, in reference 
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jto the safety of the commonwealth, and for the maintaining 
intercourse and commerce witli forreign states, under the in- 
spection and oversight of tlie supream judicature, but of tlie 
same fundamcntall constitution %vith themselves, would this be 
disliked ? admitting their orders were binding, in the intervals 
of supream nationall assemblies, so far onely as consonant to 
he settled Jawes of tlie cominonwealtli, tlic vacancy of any of 
Avhicli, by death or otherwise, might he supplied by tlie vote of 
the major part of themselves. Nay, would there be any just 
exception to be taken, if (besides both these) it should be 
agreed (as another part of the fundamcntall constitution of the 
governmeiil) to place that branch of soveraignty which chiefly 
respects the execution of lawes, in a distinct office from tliat of 
tile legislative po^ver (and yet subordinate to them and to the 
laws), capable to be entrusted into the hands of one single per- 
son, if need require, or in a greater number, as the legislative 
power should think fit ; and for the greater strength and 
honour unto this office, that the execution of all lawes and 
orders (that are binding) may go forth in liis or their name ; 
and all disubedietice thereunto, or contempt thereof, be taken 
as done to the peoples soveraignty, whereof he or they bear the 
image or representation, subordinate to llic legislative power, 
and at tlieir will to be kept up and continued in the Ininds of 
a single person or more, as the experience of the future good, 
or evill of it shall require ? 

Would such an office as this, thus stated, carry in It any in- 
consistency witJj a free state ? Nay, if it be w'ell considered, 
would it not rather be found of excellent use to the well-being 
of magistracy, founded upon tliis righteous bottomc, that such 
a lieftenancy of the peoples soveraignty in those three nations, 
may alw’nycs reside in some one or more person, in whose 
administration, that which is reward and punishment may shine 
forth ? 

And if now it shal be objected ,glhat (notwitjistanding all 
these cautions) should once tliis soveraignty be acknowledged 
to be in the diffused body of the people (though the adherents 
to tliis cause, not onely as their naturall, but as their acquired 
right by conquest), they would suddenly put the use and exer- 
cise of the legislative pow'er into such hands as would, llirough 
BB 4 
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their ill qualifiednessc to the work, si)oyl all by lyialc-admini-* 
stration thereof, and hereby lose the cause instead of upholding 
and maintaining it. 

The answer unto this is, first, that God by his providence 
liath cased our minds much in this solicitude, by the course he 
hath already taken to fit and prepare a choyce and selected 
number of the people unto tins work, that are tryed and re- 
fined by their inward and outward experiences in this great 
quarreil, and the many changes they have passed through : 
in respect whereof wel qualified persons are to be found, if 
due care be bnt taken in the choyce of them. And if 
herein this people of the Lord shall be waiting upon him for 
his guidance and presence with them, we may have grounds 
and hope that God (whose name hath all along been called 
upon in the maintaining of this cause) will pour out so abun- 
dantly of his spirit upon his people attending on him in 
righteous wayes, and will also so move their hearts to choose 
persons bearing his image into the magistracy, that a more 
glorious product may spring up out of this, tlian at first we 
can expect, to the setting up of the Lord himselfe, as chief 
judge and lawgiver amongst us. And unto this tlie wisdome 
aiid honesty of tlie persons now in pow'er may have an 0))por- 
tunity eminently to come into discovery ; for in this case, and 
upon the grounds already layed, the very persons now in 
power are they unto whose lot it would fall to set about this 
preparatory Avork ; and by their orders and directions to dis- 
pose the whole body, and bring them into the meetest capacity 
to efiTect the sjime. The most natural way for which would seem 
to be by a genemll councill, or convention of faithful, honest, 
and discerning men, cliosen for that purpose by the free consent 
of the whole body of adherents to this cause in the several 
parts of tlic nations, and observing the time and place of 
meeting appointed to them (with other circumstances concern- 
ing their election), by order from the present ruling power, but 
considered as gcnerall of the anny. 

^Vhich convention is not properly to exercise the legislative 
power, but only to debate freely, and agree upon the particu- 
lars, that by w'ay of fundamentall constitutions shall be laid 
and inviolably observed, as the conditions upon which the 
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ivhole body so represented, doth consent to cast itself into a 
civil; and politic incorporation, and under the visible form 
and administration of government therein declared, and to lie 
by each individual member of the botly subscribed in testimony 
of bis or their particular consent given thereunto. Which con- 
ditions so agreed (and amongst them an Act of Oblivion for 
one) will be without danger of being broken or departed from ; 
considering of what it is they are tlie conditions^ and the nature 
of the convention wherein they are made ; which is of the 
people represented in their highest state of sovereignty, as they 
liave the sword in their hands unsubjected unto the rules of 
civil government, but what themselves orderly assembled for 
that purpose, do think fit to makck And the sword upon 
these conditions subjecting itself to tlie supreme judicature, 
thus to be set up; how suddenly might harmony, righteous- 
ness, love, peace, and safety unto the whole body follow liere- 
uponi as the happy fruit of such a settlement, if the Lord have 
any delight to be amongst us ! 

And this once put in a way, and declared for by the general 
and army, (as that which they are clearly convinced, in tlie 
sight of God, is their duty to bring about, and wliich they en- 
gage accordingly to see done ;) how firmly and freely would 
this oblige the hearts and persons, the counsels and purses, the 
affections and prayers, with all that is in the power of this 
whole party to do, in way of assistance and strengthening the 
hands of those now in power, whatever straits and difliculiies 
they may meet witli in the maintenance of tlic publique safety 
and peace ! 

This then being the ’state of our present affairs and differ- 
ences, let it be ackniovledged on all hands, and let all be con- 
vinced that are concerned, tliat there is not onely a possibility 
but a probability, yea, a compelling necessity, of a firm union in 
this great body, the setting of which in joint and tunc again, 
by a spirit of raecknesse and fear of the Lord, is the work of 
tlie present day, and w'ill prove the onely remedy under God 
to uphold and carry on this blessed cause and work of the 
Lord in the three nations, that is already come thus far on- 
w-ards in its progresse to its desired and expected end of 
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bringing in Christ, the desire of all nations, as the chicfe lloler. 
amongst us. 

Now unto this re-imiting work kt there be a readiness in 
all the dissenting parts from tlie higliest to the lowest, by 
cheerfully coming forth to one another in a spirit of seH>denial 
and love in stead of war and wiatii, and to cast down them^* 
selves before the Lord, who is the father of all their spirits, 
in 'self-abasement and humiliation, for the mutual ofleuce they 
have been in, for some time past, one unto another, and great 
provocation unto God, and reproach unto his most glorious 
name, wlio expected to have been served by them with reve- 
rence and godly fear ; for our God is a consuming fire. 

And, as an inducement unto this, let us assure ourselves, 
the means of efeting it will not prove so difficult as other 
things tiiat have been brought about in the late war, if the 
minds and spirits of all concerned were once well and duely 
prep:u*ed hereunto, by a kindly work of self-denial and self- 
al)asement, set home by the spirit of the Lord upon their con- 
* sciences, which, if ho please, he may do we know not how soon. 
Nay, we shall belwld with a discerning eye the inside of that 
work which God hatJi been doing amongst us the three years 
last past : it w’oiild seem chiefly to have been his aim, to bring 
his people into such a frame as this. For in this tract of time, 
there liath been (as we may say) a great silence in Heaven, 
as if God were pleased to stand still and be as a looker on, to 
see what his people would be in their latter end, and what work 
.they would, make t»f it, if loft to their own wis<lome and poli- 
tick contrivances. And as God lialli had tlie silent part, so 
meiij and that good men too, have had the active and busk 
part, and have like themselves made a great sound and noise, 
like the shput of a king in a mighty host ; which, whilst it 
hath been a sound onely and no more, hath not done irmcii 
hurt as yet ; but the fear and jcalousie thereby caused, hath 
put tlic whole body out of fiaine, and made tiiem apt to fall 
into great confusions and disorder. 

And if there be thus arisen a general dissent and disagree- 
ment of parts (wliich is not, nor ought to be accounted the 
Icsse considerable, because it lies hid and kept in under a pa- 
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ticnt silence), wliy should there not be as general a confession 
and acknowledgment of what each may find themselves over- 
taken in, and cannot but judge themselves faulty for ? This 
kind of vent being much better than to have it break out in 
flames of a forward and untimely wrathful spirit, wliich never 
works the righteousnesse of God; especially* since what hath 
bibn done amongst us, may probably have been more the 
effect of temptation than the product of any malicious design ; 
and this sort of temptation is very common and incident to 
men in power (how good soever they may be) to be overtaken 
in, and thereupon do sudden unadvised actions, w hich the I-.ord 
])ardojis and over rules for the best: evidently making appear 
that it is the work of the weak and fleshly part, which hia 
own people carry about with them too much unsubdued. 
And therefore the liOrd tliinks fit, by this means, to shew them 
the need of being heliolding to their spiritual part, to restore 
them again, and bring them into their liglit temper and health- 
ful constitution. 

And tims whilst eacli dissenting part is aggravating upon 
it soU-faultiuesse and blame, and none excusing, but all coh- 
fessiiig they deserve, in one sort or other, reproof, if not before 
men, yet in God’s sight ; who knows liow soon it may please 
God to conjc into this broken, contrite, and self-denying frame 
of spirit in the good people within the tliree nations, and own. 
them, thus truly Iiumbled and abased, for bis temple and the 
place of his habitation and rest, w'hercin he shall abide for 
ever? of whom it may be said, God is in the midst of her, she 
shall not be moved ; (j»od shall help her and that right early ; 
or with his morning appearance^ At which time he will sit 
sileitt no longer, but Heaven will speak again, and become ac- 
tive and powerful in the spirits and hearts of honest men, and 
in the works of his providences,^when cither they go out to 
fight by sea or by land, or remain in counsel and debates at 
home for the publique weal, and again hear the prayers of Ins 
people, and visibly own them as a flock of holy men, as Jeru- 
salem in her solemn feasts. I will yet for this be enquired of 
by the house of Israel, saith the Lord, to do it for tliem : and 
then they shall know that I the Lard their God am with them, 
and that they are rny people, and that ye my flock, the flock of 
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my pusture, are men that have shewed yourselves weak sinful " 
men, and I am your God that have declared myself an all- wise 
and powerfull God, saith the Lord God.” 


POSTSCRIPT. 

Rradf.r, 

Upon the perusal of this discourse thou wilt (jiiickly per- 
ceive that lliese two things are principally aimed at in it by the 
author. First, to answer in some measure tljat which is 
called for by those in power, when they publiquoly profess they 
desire nothing more than conviction, audio find out the hidden 
provocations which either have or yet may bring forth the 
Lord against these nations, in tlie way which at present tlicy 
are in. 

Secondly, to remove out of the minds and spirits of the ho- 
nest party, that still agree in the reason and justice of the good 
old cause, all things of a private nature and selfish concern 
(the tendency whereof serves hut to foment and strengthen 
wrath and divisions amongst them), and in place thereof to set 
before tJiem that common and public interest, which, if with 
sincerity embraced, may be the means of not only procuring 
a firm union amongst them, but also of conserving them 
herein. 

In order to this, the author hath not been willing so much to 
declare his own opinion, or deliver any positive conclusions, 
as to discuss the business by way of question and answer, 
and thereby make as near a conjecture as he can of that 
wherein the several dissenting parts may with better satisfaction 
ineel together, and agree upon a safe and righteous bottoine, 
than to remain at the distance they do, to the apparent ad- 
X'antageof the coinmon enemy, the approaching mine of them- 
selves, and needless hazard, if not loss, of the cause they have 
been so deeply engaged in. Especially considering that^ when 
once they shall be found beginning to come forth to otic ati- 
Giher in such a condescending self-denying spirit, cleansed 
from the stain of hypocrisie and deceit, they may be well 
assured that light will s))riDg up amongst them more and more 
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unto a perfect day ; and Uien those things which at present we 
have next in view, will prove as shadows ready to dee away 
before the morning brightness of Christs heavenly appear* 
ance and second coming ; through w'hich they will be height, 
ened and improved to their full maturity, to the bringing in 
that kingdom of his that shall never be moved. 

,An(l because an essay hath been already made in a private 
Avay to obtain the first thing, that is to say, conviction, which 
chiefly is in the hand of the Lord to give ; the same obligation 
lies upon the author, with respect to the second, for the ex- 
posing of it as now it is unto public view', and therein leaving 
it also with the Lord, for his blessing thereunto. 


B. 


Tkfi Veoples Came stated* 

He in whom is the right of soveraign, and to give law, 
is either so of himself, or in the right of another, that may 
derive the same unto him j which shows that there are two 
sorts of soveraigns. 

A soveraign in the first sense, none is nor can be, but God, 
who is of himself most absolute. And he that is first of all 
others in the second sense, is the man Christ Jesus, to whom 
the power of soveraign, in the right of the Father, is com- 
mitted, over all the works of God’s bands. Christ exercised 
the same in the capacity of David’s root from before the be- 
ginning of the world. lie ownes himself thus to be, long 
before he became David’s seed ; this, Jus being in spirit, or 
hidden being, even as a creature, the first of all creatures m 
personal union with the Word, David saw and ackuowdedgod, 
P,<iaL cx. 1. Thus Christ may be called God’s lieutenant 
soveraign, or general vicegerent of his supremacy over all in 
heaven and in earth. He therefore is the true universal 
king and root of all soveraign and just governing power, wfae- 
tlier in heaven or on earth. 
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His sovct'aignly is unquestionable and unaccountable* be* 
cause of the perfectiou of his person* carrying in it an aptitude 
and sulHciency to govern, without possibility of error or defect 
of any kind. Soveraign and governing power doth necessarily 
relate to subjects that are to be the ruled, and subjects capable 
of such government. Therefore when God himself purposes 
within himself to be supreme legislator and governour* he doth 
withal purpose the being and creation of both worlds* as the 
subject matter of Iiis kingdom. He propounds to govern his 
subjects by and with their own consent and good liking ; or, 
without and against it, in the way of his revenging justice; 
governing by law's, clearly stating and ascerhiining the duty 
or the ofience, as also the rew.'irds and penalties. 

Herein just government consists* or the justice of govern- 
ment; for he that rules over others must be just; and indeed 
should be seen to be so in all jus commands ; so seen, as to 
render the consciences of the ruled, and those whose duty it is 
to obey, inexcusable !>efore God and before men, if they dis- 
sent or resist. 

inexcusable they are before God, because the matter 
commanded is the matter of God’s laxv, and tlierefore just to 
be obeyed. They are also inexcusable before men, that which 
is required of them being generally acknowledged and aflinned 
(by those in Avhoin the cominon consent of the subjects is in- 
trusted to that end) to be just and reasonable, and therefore to 
he obeyed. For the end of all government, being for the 
good and welfare, find not (or the destruction, of the ruled ; 
God, who is the institutor of government, as he is pleased to 
ordain the office of governours, intrusting them with power to 
command tlie just and reasonable things which his own law 
commands, that carry their own evidence to common reason 
and sense, at least, that do not evidently contradict it, so he 
grants a liberty to the subjects, or those that by him are put 
under the rule, to refuse all such commands as are contrary to 
his law, or to the judgment of common reason and sense, 
whose trial he allows, by way of assent or dissent, before the 
commands of the ruler shall be binding or put in execution ; 
and this in a co-ordinacy of ijowxt with just government, and 
as tlie cUio balance thereof. The original impressions of just 
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Jaws arc in man’s nature and very constitution of being. Man 
bath the law in his mind (or the superior and intellectual part 
of him), convincing and bringing that into obedience and sub- 
jection to the law of God, in Christ liimself. He hath also 
that whicli is a law in his members that are on the earth (or 
his earthly and sensual part), whose power is co-ordinate with 
the other, but such, that if it be not gained into a harmony 
and conjunction with its head, the spirit or mind of man, 
hath ability to lot and hinder his nund or ruling part from 
performing and putting in execution that which is good, just, 
fit, and to be acknowledged as the righteous dictates of the 
mind, which ought to be the ruling power, or L'nv to the man. 
So in the outward government over man, the secondary or 
co-ordinate power, concurring with that which is the chief 
ruling power, is essential to just goveriiniej»t; and is acknow- 
ledged to be so, l)y tliefiindanieiital constitution of the govern- 
ment of England, as well as in the legal being and coiistitii- 
tiou of parliaments, whether that wIjjcIi hath been usual and 
ordinary, according to the common law, or that which of late 
hath been extraordinary, by express statute, for the continuance 
) of the parliament (17 Car.), until dissolved by act of parlia- 
ment. 

For, together with the legal being which is given to regal 
power and the prerogative of the crown, there is the legal 
power and being reserved also unto that body, which is the 
peoples or kingdoms representative, who are the hands 
wlicrein that wliich is called power politic is seated, and are 
intrusted with giving or withholding the' common consent of 
the whole nation, according to the best of their understandings, 
in all matters coming before them, and are to keep this liberty 
inviolate and entire, against all invasions or encroachments 
upon it whatsoever. 

This second power, in the very writ of summons for calling 
a parliament, is declared to be of that nature, that what the 
first doth without obtaining the consent and approbation of tlie 
second, in parliament, is not binding but iricfi*eetual« And 
when tlie representative body of the kingdom (in and with 
whopi this power is intrusted, as the due nnd legal balaricc 
and boundary to the regal power, set and fixed by the funda- 
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mental constitution) is made a standing court, and of that 
continuance, as not to be dissolvable but by its own consent; 
during such its continuance, it hath right to preserve itself 
from all violent and undue dissolution, and to maintain and 
defend Its own just privi ledges, a chief of which is, to biiidc or 
loose the people, in all matters good or hurtful to them, ac- 
cording to their best judgement and discretion. 

Ill the exercise of this their trust, they are indeinpnificd by 
law, and no Imrt ought to come unto them ; that governing 
power, which is originally in God, and Howes at first from him, 
as the sole and proper fountain thereof, is brought into exercise 
amongst men, upon a diflering and distinct account. 

lursti As it is a trust and right derived conditionally from 
God to his officers and ministers (which therefore may be 
lo.st), who being called by him, and in the course of his pro- 
vidence, to the exercise of it, are to hold it of him the universal 
King, and to own themselves, in the exercise thereof, as his 
vicegerents, to cut olf by the sword of justice evil-doers, and 
to be a protection ami encouragement to them that do well. 
But because it is part of God’s call of any person to this high 
trust, to bring him into the possession and free exercise thereof, 
by the common consent of the body of the people, where such 
soveraign power is set up, unless tiiey have forfeited this 
liberty ; tlicrefore, 

JSecondlt/f God doth allow and confer by the very law of 
nature, upon the community or body of the people, that are 
related to and concerned in the right of government placed 
over them, the liberty, by their common vote or suffrage 
ducly given, to be assenters or dissenters thereunto, and to 
affirm and make stable, or ilisallow and render ineffectual, 
wliat shall apparently be found by them to be for the good or 
hurt of lliat society, whose welfare, next under the justice of 
God's commands and his glory, is Uie supreme law and very 
end of all subordinate governing power. 

Soveraign power then comes from God, as its proper root, 
but the restraint or enlargement of it, in its execution over 
such or such a body, is founded in the common consent of that 
body. 

The office of chief ruler^ or head over any state, common- 
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wealth, or kingdom, hath the right of due obedience IVoni the 
j)eople inseparably annexed to it. It is an office, not only of 
divine institution, but for the sa^ty and protection of the 
wliolc body or coinmunity, and therefore justly and necessarily 
draw s to it, and engages their subjection. 

This office of the soveraign, according to the laws and fun- 
damental constitutions of the government of England, is ini- 
nlstered by the king in a twofold capacity, — as Jiis will and 
personal command is in conjunction and agreement with his 
people in parliament, during the session thereof ^ or as it is 
in conjunction and iigrceinent with the iaw', the parliament not 
sitting, Kut his will and personal command single, in dis- 
junction and disugroement from the parliament or the laws, 
hath not the force of a law, saith Eortescue, and givi?s the 
reason of it, because this is a limited nionarcliy, Avlicre the 
king’s power (as to the exercise of it) is only a power politic. 

The obedience then which from the subject is due to the 
king, and which they are sworn to perform by the oath of 
allegiance, is to him, in the ministiy of the royal office, ac- 
cording to the reason and intent of the fundainenlal compact 
^‘and constitution, and according to his own oath, whicli is to 
govern by law* ; that is, to exercise his rule or royal command- 
ing power, in conjunction and agreement wh'lli the parliament 
when sitting, and in conjunction and agreement witli the law's 
of the land, they not sitting. To exercise his power oiiienvisc 
is and hath been alwayes judged a grievance tutlio people, and 
a going against that which is the original right and just liberty 
of the community, who are not to be bound to such personal 
commands at will and pleasure, nor compelled to yield obedi- 
ence thereunto. 

The contrary hereunto was the principle at bottom of tiie 
king’s cause whicb lie endeavoured to uphold and maintain, in 
order to decline and lay aside the legal restraints as aforesaid, 
which the government of England, by llie fundamental con- 
stitution, is subjected unto, as to the exercise and ministry of 
the royal office. 

From the observation and experience which the ])eoplc of 
England had, and made many years together, by their repre- 
sentatives in parliament, of a desire in the king to shake off 
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these Icgrtl restraints in the exercise of the regal power, and oa 
their having tried the best waycs and means that occurred to 
their understandings, to ^event the same, and to secure to 
themselves the enjoyment of their just rights and liberty, they 
at last pitched upon the desiring from the king, the continu- 
ance of the sitting of the parliament called November 3d, 
16*10, ill such sort as is expressed in that Act, 17 Car., wherein 
it is provided tliat it shall not be discontinued or dissolved, but 
by ad; of parliament 

This was judged liy them the greatest security imaginable, 
for kee;,ing the ministry of the royal office witln'n its due 
bounds, and for quieting the people in the enjoyment, of tlieir 
rights. Uut experience hath shewed, tliat this yet could not 
be done without a war, the worst and last of remedies. For 
although their couliiiuance as tlio representative body of the ' 
kingdom, witli the right to exercise the power and privileges 
inherent in and inseparable from that supreme court and chief 
senate (whereof the king is head, both making but one per- 
son or politick body in law ), yet they themselves, as vvell as 
the king, wore bound by the fundamental constitution or com- 
pact upon which tlic government Avas at first built, containing * 
the condition iiprin wdiich the king accepted of the royal 
o3ice, and on which the people granted to him the tri- 
bute of their obedience and due allegiance. This condition 
(as the law's and e.xperience declare) is, that the king shall 
exercise his olfice. of rule over them according to the laws, as 
hath been slieweil, and us he and his people shall from time to 
time agree in common council in parliament, for that end 
assembled. In respect hereof, the law's so made arc called 
the concords or agreements, passed belween the king and the 
subject, in the third jiart of Cookes Institutes. 

These agreements then are the standard unto the king’s / 
rule and the people’s obedience, signifying tlie justice of his 
commands and the dueness of tlieir allegiance. 

Hut the case so hajipeniiig, that this conjunction ami agree- 
ment which ouglit to he found between the personal wdll of the 
king, and representative Avill of the kingdom, failing, and ; ^ 
these two wills declaring themselves in contrariety and- 
opposition, both of them becoming sfandiiig powers, co-ordU. ^ 
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nate and distinct parts of the supremacy, as the two channels 
wherein the supremacy is placed and appointed to run, as to 
its exercise by the fundamental constitution hence spraifg the 
war, eacli asserting and endeavouring to defend and maintain 
their own part ami right, which ought not to be kept up in 
disjunction and contrariety, but in unity and agreement each 
with other, 'rhese two parties witli their adherents, in this 
case, may bo, according to the law, coitirarients one towards 
another, as the law alTbrds an exanijile, in the preamble to 
Cook’s 4111 part of his Institutes (not properly traitors), being 
co-ordinato powers, parts of the supremacy, that are the 
lH?ads to each party; and by consequence have a right of 
making a >var, as their last appeal, if they cannot otherwise 
agree. t 

llcing once entered thus into a slate of war and actual 
eniriily, they do as it were become two nations, at\d cease to 
be un<ler the obligations they were in before; for during this 
stale of war and enmity, the standing laws (in a sort; cease, 
and a new way of rule, each party forms to himself and his 
adherents, as may best consist for each of their safeties and 
preservations. 

Upon tliis disjunction of the two wdlls, in the harmony and 
agreement w’Inaeof the supremacy is placed, these following 
queries do naturally arise : — 

F/'raf. — To which or wlicthcr of those by law is the allegiance rcquiriHl 
as due ? Is it to be yicldccl to the pertional will of the king single, in dis- 
junction from the will of tlie representative body oMhe kingdom ; orltothe 
will of the people, in disjunction from the will of the king ? Or, is it to the 
personal will of the king, in conjunction with the Jaws, though in oppo- 
sition and contrariety to the will of the kingdom’s rc[»refientative in Parlia- 
ment assembled *:* Or, is it to the will of the kingdom’s representative, in 
conjiinctioii with the laws, though iu ojjposition to the iiersonnl will of the 
king ? 

The Second Quirie fs, — In whose judgement in this case are the pefjple 
by law to acquiesce, as to the declaring with whom the laws are ? Whether 
the personal judgement of the king single, or the vote of the senate, that is, 
the kingdom’s representative body 2 

The Third Querie is, — With whom will the laws be found to go in this 
case, so rare, unusual, and never happening before ; and who is the proper 
and competent judge? Also, whether the laws be not perfectly silent, 
as never suppositig such a c.w possible to happen, by reason that the power 
used by the one for dissolving the other, never before suilbred the opposi- 
tion to rise so high ? 


c c 2 
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T/tr Fourth Oimric is,-- ViheWivr he, in this case, that keeps hissta*'’ 
tiou and place of trust, wherein God and the law did set him, with care to 
demea^ himself according to the best of his uiuUn-standing, agreeably to tljo 
law and cust()inos of parliament, and pursuant to theirvotes and directions 
(BO long as they sit and affirm themselves to be ;i parliament), and uses his 
best endeavours in the exercise of that publick trust, that no detriment in 
the general C(»mc unto the rrommoriwealth by the failer of justice, and 
the iiecessary protection due. from government, without any tiesigning of 
intending the subversion tif the constitution, but only the securing more 
fully the pcoides liberties and just rights from all liitiire invasions and 
oppressions, be not so far from descrviiig to be judged criminal in respect of 
any law- of God or man, that ho ought rather to be ndirnied one that hath 
done his duty, oven the next best that was left to him, or }>ossible for him 
to do in such a dark stormy season, and such ditlicult circumstances 

As to the riglit of the cuiiso itself, it ariseth out of the 
matter of fact that hath happened, and, hy tJie just :^id wise 
providence of Ciod, hath been sufTered to state itself, in the 
contest between tlie personal will and declared pleasure of the 
king on the one hand, and the publick will or voU* of the peo- 
ple in parliament on Uie other, declaring itself either in orders 
or ordinances of both house*;, or in the single act of the House 
of Commons, asserting itself a parliament, ui>on the grounds 
of Uie act, 17 Car.) providing against its dissolution. 

This will appear w itli the more evidence and certainty, by 
considering wherein eitlier part had a wrong cause, or did or 
might do that which was not their duty ; taking the measure of 
tfieir duty from vvliat as well the king as the peoples represent- 
ative are obliged unto, by the fundamental constitution of the 
government, which binds them in each of their capacities and 
distinct exercises of tlieir trust, to intend and pursue the true 
good and welfare oP the whole body or community as their 
end. Tliis, in effect, is to detain the people in obedience 
and subjection to the law of God, and to guide them in the 
ways of righteousness unto God’s w’ell-pleasing ; and to avoid 
fallijtg out or disagreeing about the way or means leading to 
that end. • 

H(Mice that party whicli in his or their actings was at the 
greatest distfuicc from, or opposition unto, this end, and wilfully 
and unnecessarily disagreed ami divided from the other, in the 
ways and means that were most likely to allahi this end; they 
were assuredly in the fault, and had a wrong cause to mannage. 
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iwidur whatever name or face of authority it was headed and 
upheld. And such a wrong cause was capable of being es- 
poused and rnannaged under tlic face of authority, as might be 
pretended unto by eitlier part. For as the king, insisting upon 
his prerogative, and the binding force which his personal will 
and pleasure ought to have, though in distijiction from, and 
opposition to, liis parliament, might depart from the end of 
government, answ'crable to his trust, and yet urge his right to 
be obeyed ; so the publick will of the peojile, exercised in and 
by the vote of their representative in parliament, asserting 
itself to bo a binding force also, and to have the phace of a 
Jaw, though in distinetioii from the king and laws also (as 
saitli the king), whatever otherwise by them is pretended, might 
also depart from the true end of govcrnnient, answerable to 
their trust, and yet insist upon their right to be obeyed and 
submitted unto ; and having power in their hands, might un- 
duly go about also to compel obedience. It is not law'ful 
either for king or parliament to urge authority and compel 
obedience as of rigljt in any such cases, wliere, according to 
the law' of nature, the people are at liberty, and ought to have 
a freedom from yeolding obedience, as they are and ought to 
have wJicncver any w ould compel them to disobey (lod, or to 
do things tliat evidently iti the eye of reason and common 
sense are to their hurt and destruction. Such things nature 
forbids the doing of, having lor that very j)(irpose armed mart 
with the di'lensive weapon of refusing in consent and olrey, as 
that privilege, whcrchy man is distinguished from a beast; 
which w'heii he is deprived of he is made a beast, and brought 
into a state of perfect servitinle and bondage. 

’ Such a slate of servitude and boinlagc may by fiod’s just 
judgement be inflicted upon man for sin and the abuse of his 
liberty, w'hen by God restored. The lil)erty which man was 
at first cveateil in, is that privilege and right which is allowed 
to him by the law of nature, of not being compelled under 
any pretence whatsoever to sin against God, or to go against the 
true good and welfare of iiis own being; that is to say, of his 
inward or outward man, but in both these cases, to have and 
to use his just liberty, to dissent and refuse to obey. 

For this every man hath that in himself, which by Cod is 
C C 3 
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made a proper and competent judge. For, as to all sin 
against God, and the righteousness of his law, the light of 
conscience, that is to say, the work of the law, in and upon 
the mind or inward sense, and in conjunction with it, doth 
lighten every one tliat cometli into the world, accusing or ex- . 
cusing, if it be but hearkened unto, and kept awake. And 
for all such actings, ns tend to the ruinc and destruction of 
man, in his outward and bodily concerns, and as he is the 
object of magistratical power and jurisdiction, every man hath 
a judgement of common sense, or a way of discerning and 
being sensible thereof, common to brute beasts, that take in 
their knowledge by the door of tlicir senses, but is much 
heightened and ennobled in man, by the personal union it is 
taken into with his intellectual part, and intuitive wa^of dis- 
cerning things, through the inward reflectings of the mind, 
compared with the law of God. This iaferiour judgement in 
man, when it is conjoined with, and confirmed by the judgement 
of his supcrioLir part, is that which wc call rational, or the dic- 
tates of right reason, that man hath a natural right to adhere 
unto, as the ordinary certain rule which is given him by God 
to walk by, and against which he ought not to be compelled, 
or be forced to depart from it, by the mccrc will and power of 
another, w'lthoiit better evidence ; that is, a higher, a greater, 
or more certain way of discerning. This therefore in StTip- 
ture is called man^ a judgement or wiaw’s f/ny, in distinction from 
the Lord's judgentent. and the Lord's day. And this is that, in 
every individual man, which in the collective body of the peo- 
ple, and meeting of liead and members in parliament, is called 
the supream authority, and is the publick reason and will of the 
whole kingdom ; the going against w'hicli is, in nature, as well 
as by the law of nations, an offence of the highest rank 
amongst men. For it must be presumed that there is more of 
the wisdom and will of God in that publick suffrage of the 
whole nation, than of any private person or lesser collective 
body whatsoever, not better qualified and principled. For 
man is made in God*s image, or in a likeness, in judgement and 
will unto God himkdf, according to the measure that in his 
nature he is proportioned and made capable to be the receiver ■ 
ajtd bearer thereof. Therefore it is, that the resisting and op- 
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^posing either of that judgement or will, which is in itself 
supream, and the law to ail others (or which bears so much 
proportion and likeness to the supream will, as is posiible for 
a society and community of men agreeing together for that 
end, to contrive and set up for an adiiiiiiistratioii thereof unto 
them), is against the duty of any member of that society, as 
t-vell as it is against the duty of the body of the whole society, 
to oppose its judgement and will to that of the supreatn Law- 
giver, their highest Sijvcraign, God Jiimsclf, 

The highest judgement and will set u]) by God, for angels 
and men in their particular beings, to liold proportion with, 
and hear conformity unto (in U)e capacity of ruled, in rela- 
tion to their chief ruler), shines forth in the person of Christ, 
the e^rafted Word. And when by the agreement or common 
consent of a nation or suite, there is such a constitution and 
form of administration pitched upon, as, in n standing and 
ordinary way, may derive and conveigh the nearest and greatest 
likeness in human laws, or acts of such a constitution, unto 
the judgement and will of the supream liCgislator, as the rule 
and declared duty for every one in that society to observe ; it 
is thereby, that government or supream power comes to receive 
being in a nation or state, and is brought into exercise ac- 
cording to God’s ordinance and divine institution. So then^ 
it is not so much the form of the administration, as the tiling 
administered, w’herein the good or evil of government doth 
consist; that is to say, a greater likeness or unlikencss unto 
judgement and will of the highest Being, in all the acts or laws, 
flowing from the fundamental constitution of the government. 

Hence it is, that common consent, lawfully and rightfully 
given by the body of a nation, ^nd intrusted with delegates of 
their owm free choice, to be exercised by them, as their repre- 
sentatives (as well for the welfare and good of the body that 
trusts them, as to the honour and well-pleasing of God, the 
supream X^egislator), is the principle and means, warranted by 
the law of nature and nations, to give constitution and ad- 
mission to the exercise of government and supream authority 
. over them and amongst them : agreeable hereunto, we are to 
suppose, that our ancestors in this kingdom did proceed, when 
they constituted the government tliereof, in that form of ad- 

0 0 4 ) 
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ixiinistration, which hath been derived to us, in the course and„ 
channel of our custoines and laws ; amongst which, the law 
and customes in and of the parlianients, are to be accounted as 
chief. For, 

Hereby, First, The directive or legislative pow'er (having 
the right to state and give the rule for tJie governours duty and 
the stibjects obedience) is continued in our laws, which as w'ell 
the king as people are under the observation of; witness the 
coronation oath, and the oath of allegiance. 

Secondlt/t The coercive or executive power is placed in one 
person, under the name and style of a king, to be put forth 
not hy bis own single personal command, bnt by the signi- 
iicatiun of liis will and pleasure, as the will of the whole state, 
in and hy his courts of justice, and stated publick counsels and 
judicatures, agreed on for that purpose, between him and his 
people in their parliamentary assemblies. 

Tlio will of the whole state, thus signified, the law itself 
prefers before the personal will of the king, in distinction from 
the law, and makes the one binding, the other not. So that 
the publick will of the state, signified and declared by the pub- 
lick suffrage and vote of the people or kingdom in parliament 
assembled, is a legal and w%arrantahlc grouiul for the subjects 
obedience, in the things couiinandeil by it, for the good and 
welfare of the whole body, according to tlie best understand- 
ing of such their representative body, by it put forth, duiing 
the time of its sitting. 

The body with whom tlie delegated vote and publick suffrage 
of the whole nation is intrusted, being once assembled, with 
powder not to be dissolved but by their own consent, in that 
capacity the highest vote ani^ trust that can be is exercised, 
and this by autiiority of parliament, unto ex ojfirio, or by way 
of office are the keepers of the liberties of England, or of the 
people, by the said authority, for which they are accountable 
they do not faitlifully discharge that their duty. This office ol 
keeping the liberty, w hich by the law of God and nature is 
due to the community or whole body of the people, is, by way 
of trust, committed by themselves to their own delegates, and 
in effect amounts unto this. 

» 1. That they may of right keep out and refuse any to 
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, exercise rule and command over them, except God himself 
is thesupreamand universal king and governour ; or such 
as shall agree in their actings to bear his image, which is to be 
just, and show, for the warrant of their exercise of sovoraignty, 
both a likeness in judgement and will unto Him who is wisdom 
and righteousness itself ; and the approbation and common 
consent of the whole body, rationally reposing tliat trust in 
them, from what is with visible and apparent characters mani- 
fest to them, of an aptness and sufficiency in them, to give 
forth such publick acts of govermneiit, tliat may bear the 
stamp of God’s impression upon them in the judgements they 
do and execute ; especially being therein helped witli a na- 
tional council of the people’s own choosing from time to 
time. 

2. They may of riglit keep, hold, and restrain him or them, 
with whom the coercive or executive power is ciitrusled, unto 
a punctual performance of duty, according to the fundamental 
constitution, the oath of the ruler, and the laws of the land. 
And if they shall refuse to be so held and restrained by the 
humble desires, advice, and common consent in parliament, and 
the people’s delegates be invaded and attempted upon by force, 
to deter them from the faithful discharge of this tlieir duty ; 
they may, in asserting their right, and in a way of their omi 
just deftMice, raise annes, put tJie issue upon battel, and appeal 
unto God. 

Such appeal answered, and the issue decided by battel, 
the peoples delegates still sitting, and keeping together in their 
collective body, may of right, and according ti> reason, refuse 
the re-admission or new admission of the exercise of tlie 
former rulers, or any new rulers again over the whole body, 
till there bo received satisfaction for the former wrongs done, 
the expence and hazard of the war, and security for the time 
to come, tliat the like be not committed again. Until this be 
obtained, they are bound in duty, in such manner as they judge 
most fit, to provide for the present government of the whole 
body, that the common-W'cal receive no detriment. 

41 In this, which is the proper office of the people’s delegates, 
and concerns the keeping and defending the liberty and right 
of the w'hole people and nation, they may and ought, during 
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their fitting, to exercise their own proper power and authority, . 
the exigents of the kingdom requiring it, although the other 
two estates, joyntly instructed with them in the exercise of the 
legislative authority, should desert their station, or otherwise 
fail ip the execution of their trusts; yea, or though many or 
most of their own members, so long as a lawful quorum re- 
mains, sliall either voluntarily withdraw from them, or for 
just cause become excluded. In this discharge of their trust, 
for tlte common welfare and safety of the whole, their actings, 
though extraordinary and contrarient to the right of the other 
two, cannot be treasonable or criminah though they may be 
tortious and erroneous, seeing tliey are equals and co-ordinate, 
in the exercise of the legislative power, and have the right of 
their own proper trust and office to discharge and defend, 
though their fellow trustees should fail in theirs. Nor can 
nor ought the people, as adherents to their own delegates and 
representatives, to be reputed criminal or blamewortliy by the 
law. 

In the exercise of one and Uie same legislative power, ac- 
cording to the fundamental constitution of the government of 
England, there are three distinct publick votes, allowed' for 
assent or dissent, in all matters coming before them; the 
agreement of which is essential and necessary to the passing 
of a law : the personal vote of the king ; the personal votes of 
the lords in a house or distinct body; and the delegated vote 
and suffrage of the whole people in their representative body, 
or the house of commons. Unto each of these appertains a 
distinct office and priviledge, proper to them. 

1. The regal office, and the prerogative thereof, *to the king. 

2. The judicial office, to the lords, as the highest judicature 
and court of justice under the king, for the exercising coercive 
power and punishing of malefactors. 

3. The office of the keepers of the liberties and rights of 
the people, as they arc the whole nation, incorporated under 
one bead, by tlieir own free and common consent. 

The regal office is the fountain of all coercive and executive 
power, pursuant to the rule set to the same by law, or the 
agreement of the three estates in parliament. 

The rule which is set, is that of immutable juat and right. 
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according to which penalties arc applicable, and become due, 
and is first stated and ascertained in the declared law of God, 
which is the signification or making known by some sign, the 
will of the suprearn Legislator, proceeding from a perfect 
judgement and understanding, that is without all error or 
defect. 

The will that flows from such a judgement is in its nature 
legislative and binding, and of right to be obeyed for its own 
sake, and the perfection it carries in it, and with it, in all its 
actings. Tliis will is declared by word, or works, or both. 
I5y word we are to understand, either the immediate breath 
and spirit of God’s mouth or mind, or the inspiration of the 
Almighty, ministered by the Holy Ghost, in and by some 
creature as his vessel and instrument, throiigii which the holy 
scriptures of the Old and New TcsUimeiit were composed. By 
works that declare God’s w'ill, we arc to understand the whole 
book of the creature, but more eminently and especially the 
particular beings and natures of angels and men, who bear the 
name and likeness of God in and upon their judgements and 
their wdlla ; their directing power, and their executive power 
of mind, which are essential to their being, life, and motion. 

When these direct and execute, in conjunction and harmony 
wu’th God’s judgement and will, made known in his law, they 
do that which is right ; and by adhering and conforming them- 
selves unto this their certain and unerring guide, do become 
guides and rulers unto others, and are the objeefs of right 
choice, where rulers arc wanting in church or state. 

The rule then to all action of angels or men, is that of 
moral or immutable just and right, >vhich is stated and de- 
clared in the will and law of God. The first and higlicst 
imitation of this rule, is the creature-being in the person of 
Christ. The next is the bride, the Lamb’s wife. I'be next is 
the innumerable society of the holy angels. The next is the 
company of just men, fixed in their natural obedience and 
duty, through faith, manifesting itself not only in their spirits, 
but in their outward man, redeemed, even in this world, from 
the body of corruption, as far as is here attainable. The' 
power which is directive, and states and ascertains the morality 
of the rule for obedience, is in the law of God. But the 
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original* whence all just executive power arises, which is 
inagistratical and coercive, is from the will or free gift of the 
people, who may either keep the power in themselves, or give 
up their subjection into the hands and will of another tis their 
, leader and guide, if tlicy shall judge that thereby they shall 
■ better answer the end of government, to wit, the welfare and 
safety of the whole, than if they still kept the i>ower in them- 
selves. And when they part with it, they may do it coiidi- 
j tionally or absoliitciy ; and whilst they keep it, tht'y are bound 
to the right use of it. In this liberty, every man is created, 
and it is the privilege and just right which is granted unto 
I man by the supream Lawgiver, even by the law of nature, 
under wliich man was made. 

God iiimself leaves man to the free exercise of this his 
liberty, when he tenders to him his safety and immutability, 
upon the well or ill use of this his liberty, allowing him the 
choice, either to be his owm guide and self-ruler, in the ability 
communicated to bun to know and execute God’s will, and so 
to keep the liberty be is possessed of, in giving away bis sub- 
jection or not ; or else upon God’s call and promise, to give 
up himself in way of subjection to God, as his guide and 
ruler, either absolutely or conditionally,. To himself he expects 
absolute subjection ; to all subordinate rulers, conditional. 

While man’s subjection is his own, and in his ow'ii keeping, 
unbestowed and ungiven out of himself, he is not, nor cannot 
be, accountable by way of crime or oflence, against his ruler 
and soveraign, but may do wdth his own what be pleane; but 
still at his peril, if he us# not this his liberty as he should, to 
the end for which it is given him, which is by voluntary and 
entire resignation to become an obedient subject unto Him who 
is the supream liaw'giver and rightful King, without possibility 
of change or de%tion. 

Unto this right and the lawful exercise and possession of it, 
this nation did arrive by the good providence and gift of God, 
in calling and assembling tlic parliament, November Sd, IfMO, 
and then continuing their session by an express act (17 Car.), 
with powder not to l>e dissolved but by their own consent; 
which was not so much tJie introducing of a new law, as de- 
claratory of what was law before, according to man’s natural 
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right, in which he was created, and of which he was possessed 
by God, the soveraign giver of all things. 

But the passing that said act of parliament alone was not 
that wdiich restored the nation to their original right and just 
natural liberty ; but only put them in the capacity and possi« • 
bility of it. That which wanted to make out to the nation a 
clearness in having and obtaining this their right, was the ob- 
ligation they had put upon themselves and their jjosterilies to 
their present soveraign and his authority, ^vhich in justice and 
by ifie oathes of allegiance ti»cy were solemnly bound to, in the 
sight of God as well as of man. And tlierefore, unless hy 
the abuse of that otiice of trust (to that degree, as on his part 
to break the fundamental compact and constitution of govern- 
ment), they could not bo set free nor restored to their original 
right and first liberty : especially if, together witli sucii breach 
of trust, botli parties appeal to God, and put it upon the issue 
of battel, and God give tiie decision j and in consequencci 
thereof, that original right be asserted, and possession thereof 
had and held for some years, and then not rightfully lost, hut 
treacherously betrayed and given up by those in whom no 
power was rightfully placed, to give up the subjection of the 
nation again unto any whatsoever. 

Unto whicii is to be added, that how and avIicu the di.ssoIu- 
tion of the said parliament, according to law, hath been made, 
is yet unascertained, and not particularly declared ; by reason 
whereof, and by what hath been before shewed, the state of 
the case on the subjects part is much altered, as to the matter 
of right, and the usurpation is now on the other hand, there 
being, as is well known, two sorts of usurpers; either such 
as having no right of consent at all unto the rule they exercise 
over the subject; or such who, under pretence of a right and 
title, do claim, not by consent, but by conquest and power, dr 
else hold themselves not obliged to the fundamental compact 
and constitution of government, but gain unduly from the 
subject, by advantages taken through^ deceit and violence, that 
which is not their own by law. 

For a rational man to give up his reason and will unto the 
judgement and will of another, without which no outward 
coercive power can be, whose judgement and will is not per* 
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fectly and unchangeably good and right, is unwise and unsafe, 
and by the law of nature forbidden. And therefore all sucli 
gift, made by rational men, must be conditional, either implied 
or explicit, to be followers of their rulers, so far as they are 
followers of that good and right, which is contained in the 
law of the snpream Lawgiver, and no further ; reserving to 
themselves, in case of such defection and declining of the 
rulers actings from the rule, their primitive and original 
freedom, to resort unto, that so they may, in such case, be as 
they were before they gave away tlieir subjection unto the will 
of another ; and reserving also the power to have this judged 
by a meet and competent judge, which is the reason of the 
king and kingdom, declare«l by their representatives in piirlia- 
ment; that is to say, the delegates of the people in the house 
of commons assembled, and the commissioners on the king’s 
behalf, by his own letters patents in the house of peers; 
whieli two concurring, do very far bind the king, if not 
wholly. 

And when these cannot agree, but break one from* another, 
the commons in parliament assembled are, ex officio^ the 
keepers of tlie liberties of the nation, and righteous possessors 
and defenders of it, against all usurpers and usurpations what- 
soever, l)y the laws of England, 


C. 


Vamly of VimiticSf nr Sir Harry Vanes Picture, 

( To the Tunc the Jews* Corant.) 

Have you' not seen a Bartholomew baby, 

A pageant of policy as fine as may be, 

That ’s gone to be shown at the maiinor of llaby. 

Which nobody can deny ? 

There was never such a prostitute siglit. 

That ere jirofaned this purer light, 

A hocus pocus juggling knight, 


Which nobody can deny. 
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He was taken for a Delpbick Tripus, 

Quite another doubt-solving QSdipus, 

But the parliament made him a very quibus, 

Which nobody can deny. 

His cunning state tricks and oracles, 

His lying wonders and miracles. 

Are turned at last into i>arliament shackles. 

Which nobod 5'- can deny. 


TTe sate late in the house so dhcontcntf 
With his arms folded and his brows bent, 

Jiike Achitophel to the parliament^ 

I^Which nobody can deny. 

When first the English war began, 

His father was a court trepan. 

And rose to be a parliament man, 

Wliich nobody can deny. 

The devil ne’er see such two Sir Hurrys ; 

Such a pest’Ient pair nor near nor far is. 

No, not at the Jesuits’ Sorbon of Baris, 

Which nobody can deny. 

m ♦ * *■ * 

His dainty project of a select senate, 

Is damned for a blasphemous tenet ; 

'Twas found in the budget (*tis said) of monk Bonnet, 
W^bich nobody can deny. 

Of this state and kingdomes he is the banc. 

He sliall have the reward of Judas and Cain, 

And ’t was he that overthrew Charles his wain, 

Which nobody can deny. 
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Should he sit where he did with his mischievous brain, 
Or if any his counccls behind do remain. 

The house may be called the labour in Vain, 

Which nobody can deny. 


D. 


Sir Henry Vane'n Speech at a Commiltee for the Bill ayainst 
Episcopal Gor>ernvtenty June 11. 1641. 

Mr. Hide sittini; in the chair. 

Master Hide, 

The debate we jure now u})on is, whether the government 
by archbishops, bishops, chancellors, &c., should be taken away 
out of the church and kingdom of England ; for the right 
stating whereof, we must remember the vote whicli past yester- 
day, not only by this committee, but the house, which was to 
this effect : That tliis government hath been found, by long 
experience, to be a great impediment to the perfect reform- 
ation and growth of religion, and very prejudicial to the civil 
state. 

So that, then, the question will lie thus before us ; Whether 
a government, which long experience hath set so ill a character 
upon, importing danger, not only to our religion, but the civil 
state, should be any longer continued amongst us, or be utterly 
Abolished? 

For my own part, 1 am of tlie opinion of those who con- 
ceive that the strength of reason already set down in the pre- 
amble to this bill by yesterday’s vote, is a necessary decision of 
this question ; for one of the main ends for which church go- 
vernment is set up, is to advance and further tlie perfect re- 
formation and growth of religion, which we have already voted 
this government doth contradict; so that it is destructive to 
the very end for which it should be, and is most necessary and 
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tlesirable ; in which respect, certainly, we have cause enough to 
lay it aside, not only as useless, in that it attains not its end, 
but as dangerous, in tliat it destroys and contradicts it. 

In the second place, we have voted it prejudicial to the civil 
state, as having st) powerful and iU an influence upon our laws, 
the prerogative of the king, and liberties of the subject, that it 
is like a spreading leprosy, which leaves nothing untainted and 
uninrected which it comes near. 

May we not therefore well say of tliis government ns our 
Saviour, in the fifth of Matthew, speaks of salt (give me leave 
upon this occasion to make use of Scripture, as well as olljers 
have done in this debate), where it is said that salt is good : — 

** But if the salt hath lost its savour, wherewith will you season 
it ? It is thenceforth good for nothing but to be cast out, and 
trodden under foot of men.” So church government, in the 
general, is good, and that which is necessary, and which wo all 
desire ; but when any particular form of it hath once lost its 
savour, by being destructive to its owji ends, for whieli it is set 
up (as by our vote already passed sve my this hath), then 
surely, sir, we have no more to do but to cast it out, and en- 
deavour, the best we can, to provide ourselves a better. 

But to this it hath been said, that the government now in 
question, may be so amended and. reformed, that it needs not 
be pulled quite down or aljolished, because it is conceive^ it 
hath no original sin, or evil in it ; or if it have, it Is said, rege- 
neration will take that away. 

Unto which I answer, I do consent that wc should do with 
this government as wc are done by in regeneration, in Which 
all old things are to pass away, and all things are to become 
new ; and this we must do, if we desire a perfect reformation, 
and growth of our religion, or good to our civil state. For 
the whole fkbric of this building is so rotten and corrupt, from 
the very foundation of it to the top, that if we pull it not down 
now, it will fall about the ears of all those that endeavour it, 
within a very few years. 

The universal rottenness or corruption of this government, 
will most evidently appear by a disquisition into these ensuing 
particulars. 

First, let us consider in what soil this root grows : Is it not 
VOL. IV. D D 
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in the pope’s paradise ? do not one and the same principles ai ^ 
grounds maintain the papacy, or universal bishop, as do piu 
diocesan or metropolitan bishops? All those authorities which 
have been brought us out of the fathers and antiejuity, will 
, they not as well, if not better, support the popedom as the order 
of our bishops ? So likewise all these arguments for its agree- 
ableness to monarchy, and cure of schism, do they not much 
more strongly hold for tlie acknowledgment of the pope than 
for our bishops? And yet have monarchies been ever a whit 
the more absolute for the pope’s universal monarchy ? or their/ 
kingdoms less subject to schisms and seditions? whatsoever 
other kingdoms have been, I am sure our histories can tell us 
this kingdom hath not: and therefore wc have cast him otf 
long since, as he is foreign, though we have not been without 
one in our own bowels. For the diftcrcnce between a metro- 
politan, or diocesan, or universal bishop, is not of kinds, but of 
degrees ; and a metropolitan or diocesan bishop is as ill able to 
perform the duty of a pastor to his diocese or province, as the 
universal bishop is able to do it to the whole world : for the 
one cannot do hut by deputies, and no more can the other ; and 
therefore since we all confess the grounds upon which the 
papacy stands are rotten, how can we deny but these that 
maintain our bishops are so too, since they are one and the; 
same? 

In the second place, let us consider by what band this root 
of episcopacy was planted, and how it came into the church. 

It is no difficult matter to find this out ; for is not the very 
spirit of this order a spirit of pride, exalting itself in the temple 
(if God, over all. that is called God? First, exalting itself 
above its fellow presbyters, under the form of a bishop ; theu 
over its fellow bishops, under the title of archbishops ; an4 so 
still mounting over those of its own profession, till it coine to 
l>e pope; and then it sticks not to tread upon the necks of 
princes, kings, and emperors, and trample tlicm under its feet. 
Also thus you nniy trace it from its first rise, and discern by( 
what spirit this order came into the church, and by what door, 
even by the back door of pride and ambition; not by Christ' 
Jesus. It is not a plant which God’s right hand hath planted, 
but is full of rottenness suid corruption ; that mystery of ini- 
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which hath wrought thus long, and so fit to be plucked 
p, and removed out of the way. 

Thirdly, let us consider the rcry nature and quality of this 
tree or root in itself, whether it be good or corrupt in its own 
nature : we all ktunv where it is said, A good tree cannot 
bring forth corrupt fruit, nor a corrupt tree good fruif. Do 
men gather grapes of thorns or figs of thistles ? ” lly its frr.it 
therefore we shall be sure to know it; and according as the 
fruits of the government have been amongst us, either in church 
or commonwealth, so let it stand or fall Avith us. 

And of government in the ehurch : — First, as itself came 
ill by the back door into the church, and Avas brought in by the 
spirit of antichrist, so itself hath been the back door and inlet 
of all superstition aqd corruption into the worship and doctiine 
of this church, and the means of hastening us back again to 
Home. For proof of this, I appeal to all our knowledges in 
late years past, the memory whereof is so fresh, 1 need enter 
into no particulars. 

A second fruit of this government in the church liath been 
the displacing of the most godly and conscientious ministers ; 
be vexing, punishing, and banishing out of the kingdom, the 
lost religious of all sorts and conditions, that would not com- 
ly with their superstitious inventions and ceremonies ; in one 
word, the turning the edge and i>ower of their government 
against the very life and power of godliness, and the favour and 
])rotection of it unto all profane, scandalous, and superstitious 
persons that would uphold their party : thousands of examples 
might be given of this, if it Avere not most notorious. 

A third fruit hath been schism and fractions within our- 
selves, and alienation from all the refonned churches abroad. 

And lastly, the prodigious monster of the late canons, wliereby 
they had designed the whole nation to a perpetual .shivery and 
bondage to themselves and their superstitious inventions. 

These are the fruits of the government in the church. Now 
let us consider the.se in the civil state j as, 

1 . The countenancing all illegal projects and proceedings, by 
teaching in their pulpits the lawfulness of an arbitrary power. . 

2. The overthrowing all process at common law that re- 
yiifictijd never so little upon their courts. 
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3. The kindling a war between these two nations and hlo^ 
wp dame* as much as in them lay, by their counsels, ca- 
nons and subsidies they granted to that end. 

4. The plots, practices, and combinations during this parlia- 
ment, in all which tlicy seem to have been interested more or 
ess. 

Thus have they not contented themselves with encroach- 
ments upon our spiritual privileges, but have envied us our civil 
liecdoiTi, desiring to make us grind in their mill, as the Philis- 
tines did Samson, and to put out both our eyes : O let us be 
avenged of these Philistines for our two eyes ! 

If then the tree he to be known by its fruits, I hope you see 
hy this time plainly the nature and quality of this tree. 

In the last place, give me leave, for a close of all, to present 
to your consideration the mischiefs which the continuance of 
(bis government doth threaten us with, if by the wisdom of this 
committee they be not prevented. 

First, the danger our religion must ever be in, so long as it 
is in the hands of such governors as can stand firmly in nothing 
more than its ruin ; and whose affinity with the pope’s hicr- 
: ai'chy makes them more confident of the papists, than the pro- 
fessors of the reformed religion, for their safety and subsistence. 

Secondly, the unhappy condition our civil state is in, whilst 
the bishops have vote in the lords' house, being there as so 
many obstructions, in our body politic, to all good and whole- 
some laws tending to salvation. 

Thirdly, the improbability of settling any firm or durable 
peace so long as the cause of the war yet continues, and the 
l>e11ows that blow up this flame. 

Lastly, aud that which I will assure you goes nearest to ray 
heart, is the check which we seem to give to Divine Provi- 
dence, if we do not at this time pull down this govennnent. 

For hath not this parliament been called continued, pre- 
served, and secured by the immediate finger of God, as it were, 
for this work? had we not else been swallowed up in many in- 
evitable dangers, by the practices and design.s of these men 
and their party? Hath not God left them to themselves, as 
well in these things as in the evil administration of their go- 
vernment, that he might lay them open unto us, and lead us,^ 
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^ ^ it were, by the hand, from the tiiidiiJj; tlicir. to bo the causes 
of our evil, to discern that their rootiji;^ up must t>c our only 
cure ? Let us not then halt any longer between two opinions, 
but with bnc heart and resolution give ghwy to God, in com- 
plying with his providence, and with the good safety and peace 
of this church and state* wliich is by passing this bill we are 
now upon. 


E. 


A L, (it It' r from it PrrSon of Qutditjjf to a Itefation. of Sir flunn/ 
Fauet ahoui a fFaek afte^' tha Execution. 

Mauam, 

If I do later than others give you an .account of the sh?' 
have in the loss of your generous kinsman, it is because ^ 
would not rudely disturb the motions of so just a sorrow, but 
I hope tliat you are assured I have si> real a coTicern iu all that 
relates to you, that it was not necessary, by an early h;tste, to 
'ipnd you an information of it. I have, madam, whilst 1 own 
a love to rny country, a deep interest in the public loss, which 
so Tuany worthy persons lament. I’lie world is robbed of an 
onparalloled example of virtue and piety. His r/rent nhititie.^ 
nnule his euemies persuade themselves^ that all the. revolutions in th: 
last age were wrought by his influence, as if the world were only 
moved by bis engine. Tn him. they lodged all the dying kirpes of 
his party. There was no opportunity that he did not improve 
for the advantage of his country. And when he was in his last 
and iniicli-deplored scene, he strove to make the people in /wni 
with that freedom they had so lavishly and foolishly thrown away. 

He was great in all Ins actions, hut to me he, seemed greaU'sf iu 
Ins s'uffrrings, wdien hi.s enemies seem to fear, that he alone 
should be able to acquaint them with a change of fortune. In 
his Jowest condition, you have seen him the terror of a great 
prince, strengthened by many potent coufederates and armies- 
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JOU tare s«en bim live ih high estimation and honour, 
^rtamly be died wuh it. Men arrive at honours by severat 
ways, : fhe^yrs, thoughihey wanted the glittering crowns 
the prmees pf those ages ^psed, have rich ones in eLv^iit 

ncmies, nor is it in any po\ver to tho^ lasting 
monuments your friend hath raised of his, in every hoarc thtr 
t er new him, or held nmj inteUigen^c with fatHe, But, 
nadam, I trespass too long ujion your patience; lliis is a 

orit. I shall now only desire you to niake use of that forti> 
your friend above the malice and 
power of his enemies; and do not vby an Immoderate sorrow 
destroy thjrt which w^ so 4ear to him, yourself; but live tlie 
Jvely mprewntation of his virtue, the exercise of which that 

made you always the adnuratioa of 

Tha oon r . humble servant, &c.* 

The 824 June, 1062. 
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